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I. 


HE conductor had eyed Lambert curiously as he punched his ticket. 
He held it a moment and edged his lantern around so that its 
feeble light could reinforce the glimmer from the bleared and smoky 
globe above Lambert’s curly head. The train had started from the 
junction with that quick series of back-wrenching jerks which all 
veteran travellers remember as characteristic of American railways 
before the introduction of “coupler buffers.” It was a shabby, old- 
fashioned train,—one whose cars had “seen service,” and not a little 
of it, during the long and eventful war so recently closed. It had a 
baggage-car behind the wheezy old wood-burner that drew the rickety 
procession out into the dim, starlit aisle through the eastward forest, 
and, for the first time in a week, that baggage-car contained a trunk. 
It had a “smoker,” in which three or four negroes were soundly sleep- 
ing on the worn cushions at the forward end, and three or four lank, 
shabbily-dressed whites were consuming tobacco and killing time under 
the single amp at the other. It had a “ ladies’ car,”—so called,—in 
which no ladies were visible, and which differed in appointments from 
the smoker only in the facts that its seats were upholstered in dingy red 
plush instead of blackened canvas, and that both its lamps could be 
induced to burn, however feebly, instead of only one. It was a for- 
lorn, hangdog, shamefaced sort of train, that seemed ‘oppressed with 
sense of its own disrepute,—a train that kept in hiding during the 
broad light of day and ventured to slink forth only after nightfall, like 
some impoverished debtor, not loving the darkness better than light 
because of evil deeds, but hating it as it hated its own shabbiness, and 
accepting it as only one plane above total decrepitude, the junk-shop 
and the poor-house. Starting at dusk from a populous station on a 
north-and-south “trunk” line, it turned and twisted through red clay 
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cuttings, jolted over mud-covered ties and moss-grown trestles, whis- 
tling shrill to wake the watchers at ’cross-country stations on the way, 
and finally, after midnight, rested an hour at a prominent point, a 
“State centre,” where, sometimes at one o’clock but generally long after, 
the night express came glaring up from the South along the glistening 
rails of another “ great northern” route, and three nights in the week, 
perhaps, gave it a sleepy passenger or two to trundle away westward 
towards the big river town it managed to reach by sunrise, once more 
to slink out of sight until dark, when again it crept forth and stole 
away on the return trip over its clanking road, unresentful of comment 
on its loneliness and poverty, and proud, if anything, of the fact that 
this way, at least, it ran “right end foremost,” according to the Ameri- 
can idea, with the baggage- instead of the ladies’ car next the strug- 
gling engine. 

It was a clear, starlit night, sharply cold, and the planks of the 
platform at the junction had snapped and creaked under their glisten- 
ing white coat of frosty rime. The up train came in even later than 
usual,—so much so that the station-master had more than once asked 
his friend the conductor of the waiting “Owl” whether he really 
thought he could “make it” over to Quitman in time for the down 
express at dawn. “ You’d better pull out the minute she gits hyuh,” 
was his final injunction when at last her whistle was heard. 

A lithe, active young fellow in a trim suit of tweed had sprung 
from the sleeper before the incoming train had fairly stopped, and, 
hailing the first man he saw, asked, “Train for Tugaloo gone yet?” 
which so astonished the party addressed that he simply stared for a min- 
ute without reply. A voice crying in the wilderness, apparently, was 
heard above the hissing of steam and the Joud mouthings of the negro 
porters of the two rival hotels. “All aboard for Quitman,” it sa‘d, 
and, abandoning his apparent purpose of repeating the question in 
sharper tone, the young fellow turned and ran nimbly across the dimly- 
lighted platform in the direction of the hail. 

“Quitman train ?—Tugaloo?” he asked of a dark form standing 
above the tail light of the car. 

“ Quitman it is. Anybody else thar?” And the interrogative went 
off in a shout. No answer. 

“Aw, Hank! Anybody else?” Still no answer. Two or three 
dim figures were by this time clustered around the flaring torch of a 
coffee-stand at the edge of the platform. The conductor got off and 
walked impatiently towards them. 

“ Any you gentlemen for Quitman ?” he asked. 

“Quitman? Hell, no! What’s any man want to go thar for 
night like this? Pull out with your old sneezer, Jimmy, ’nless you'll 
stop and take a cup coffee.” 

“Qh, that you, cap? Ain’t you got anybody for us? Thought the 
judge was comin’ up to-night.” 

“ Warn’t on my car,” said the brakeman of the express, possessively. 
“Young feller ’n the sleeper all J know of.” 

“Got him,” answered the conductor as briefly as possible for a man 
long attuned to the soft Southern drawl, and whose “ got” was more 
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like “ gawt.” “ Reckon we might as well git, then,” he continued, re- 
turning to the colloquial present indicative of a verb of manifold mean- 
ing and usefulness. “Tell Hank, will you?—Let ’er go, Jack,” he 
shouted to the engineer with a wave of his lantern. A yelp from the 
whistle was the answer ; the fireman crawled out from a warm corner in 
the baggage-car and shambled drowsily forward to the cab. Sudden jets 
of steam flew hissing out on the frosty air. One after another the three: 
cars lunged sharply forward and then slowly rolled forth into the night. - 
The conductor clambered up the rear steps with parting wave of his 
lantern, slammed the door after him, and came up the narrow aisle to 
look at his passenger. Before he had time to speak, however, his atten- 
tion was attracted by a succession of yells from the track to their rear. 
Giving an angry yank at the bell-rope, he whirled about and hurried 
to the door. The train came willingly to a sudden stand, and Lam- 
bert, stowing his hand luggage on the empty seat before him, heard the 
following lively colloquy, as did everybody else who happened to be 
awake and within a radius of two hundred yards: 

“What d’you want?” 

“Come back hyuh, I say.” 

“ What d’you wa-a-nt? I ain’t goin’ to back in thar now.” 

“ Hyuh’s a trunk.” 

“ Wha-at ?” 

“A tru-u-unk.” 

“Why in hell didn’t you sling it abawd fihst off?” sung out the 
conductor, disgustedly. ‘“ Ain’t you felluhs got any brains ?—Back 
up, Jack!” he shouted forward, signalling with his lantern again. 
“‘Somebody’s left a band-bawx, by criminy!” And so, growling volubly, 
the custodian of the “ Owl” swung himself out from the steps, hanging 
by the left hand to the iron railing and holding extended his green and 
white lantern with the other. A couple of stalwart negroes came 
panting forward to meet them, the offending trunk on their shoulders, 
and went stumbling up the sloping embankment towards the slowly 
backing baggage-car. The light from the lantern fell on the new can- 
vas cover and on the fresh brown finish of the straps and handles, then 
on the inscription in bold black letters at the end : 


I. N. LAMBERT, 
U. S. ARMY. 


At sight of which the conductor checked the half-jocular, half- 
resentful tirade he was composing for the benefit of the station-master, 
and abruptly asked,— 

“ Whuh’s it goin’ ?” 

“Tugaloo, suh,” said the rearmost negro. 

“ Well, hump it abawd, ’n’ be quick about it.” Then, raising his 
voice, he shouted across the platform, “Shuah you ain’t gawt a feedin’- 
bawtle or a cake o’ soap or s’m’ other truck to fetch me back again, 
Hank? Dawg gawn ’f I reckon we ever will get to Quitman, ’t this 


rate !” 
The darkies about the coffee-stand gave a guffaw of sympathetic 
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rejoicing over the official’s humor. The conductor was evidently more 
popular than the station-master. One of the two trunk-bearers came 
- lunging in at the front door of the car, and, humble yet confident, 
appealed to Lambert: 

“ Little somethin’, suh, fur totin’ de trunk? Bin los’, mos’ like, ’f 
it had n’ bin f’r us. Thanky, suh. Zhanky.” And the negro’s eyes 
danced, for the douceur handed him by the young owner of the vagrant 
baggage exceeded his hopes. He strove, indeed, to turn and renew his 
thanks at the rear door, but was collared and hustled unceremoniously 
off the car. ‘ 

“You ain’t goin’ to git off at Tugaloo this time o’ night?” asked 
the conductor, finally, and with that odd emphasis expressive of doubt 
as to a passenger’s knowledge of his own intentions so often heard in 
our thinly-settled districts. Lambert interpreted it to mean “ Any- 
body else, perhaps, but not you.” He was already cogitating as tu 
whether or not the conductor had intended some covert sneer in his 
recent reference to “ feeding-bottles,” for Lambert was but one-and- 
twenty, and youthful-looking for his years. The tone of this inquiry 
and the look which accompanied it after deliberate pause and study of 
the proffered ticket, however, were far from aggressive or discourteous, 
yet the unintentional misplacing of the emphasis, following an allu- 
sion equally hapless and alike unintentional, had given umbrage to the 
boy. “ You must expect to hear no end of unpleasant things,” he had 
been told at department head-quarters, where he had received orders to 
go on and join his company, then in camp at Tugaloo. “ Everybody 
is mighty sore yet over the late unpleasantness. Hold your tongue and 
keep your temper,” were the parting injunctions ; and he meant to do 
both. All the same he did not intend to allow people to treat him with 
discourtesy,—certainly not a conductor of a public railway. Lambert 
was on his dignity in a moment. He looked the railway man straight 
in the eye and replied, with all the calm and deliberation he could 
master, “ My ticket would seem to indicate that such was my intention,” 
and almost immediately regretted it, for the conductor looked up in 
sudden surprise, stood one instant irresolutely, then saying, “Oh! 
All right,” turned abruptly away, walked up beyond the stove, and, 
roughly shaking the elbow of a snoring passenger, sung out, “ Coates- 
ville,” and let himself out with an emphatic bang of the door. 

Two days later, when asked at Quitman what sort of a fellow the 
new lieutenant seemed to be, Mr. Scroggs, the conductor, himself a sol- 
dier of large experience and no little ability,—a man who had fought 
his way from the ranks to the command of the remnant of a regiment 
that laid down its battered arms among the very last, a man not five 
years Lambert’s senior in age, but lustrums ahead of him in the prac- 
tical details of his profession.—Mr. Scroggs, the conductor, promptly. 
said, “‘ He’s a dam little fool,” and never dreamed how much he should 
one day deplore it. 

“Newt” Lambert, as he was known among his intimates, was far 
from being a fool. He had seen very little of the world, it is true, 
and, until this December night, next to nothing of the sunny South, 
where at this particular period in our national history it was not every 
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man who could so conduct himself as not to fall into error. More 
especially in the military service was an old head needed on young ~ 
shoulders, and a strong head between new shoulder-straps, for army 
life so soon after the great war was beset by snares and temptations it 
rarely hears of now, and many a fellow, brave and brainy both, in the 
days that tried men’s souls ’twixt Big Bethel and Appomattox, or Bel- 
mont and Bentonville, went down in the unequal tussle with foe far 
more insidious than faced him in the field, but which met him day and 
night now that peace had come. It was at a time when the classes 
graduating from the Military Academy were being assigned mainly to 
the staff corps and to the artillery and cavalry regiments. Lambert 
fancied that he should prefer the associations and much prefer the 
stations of the artillery to those of any other corps, but an old friend 
of his father’s, himself a veteran gunner, advised the young fellow to 
seek his fortune elsewhere. “If you are commissioned a lieutenant of 
artillery,” said he, “it may be twenty years before you see your cap- 
taincy.” And, though this was within three years after thggpeorgani- 
zation of the army in ’66, not one of Lambert’s contemporaries who 
trusted to luck and applied for the artillery had yet come within hope- 
ful range of the double bars. Lambert amazed them all when he 
asked for the infantry arm and took his commission thankfully. 

He had been detailed for summer duty at the Point, as was then a 
custom, so that his leave of absence of three months did not begin 
until the 28th of August. He had been assigned to a regiment whose 
ranks were sadly depleted by the yellow fever, and which was still 
serving in the South. “ You won’t have to hoof it out to Idaho or 
Montana, anyhow,” said a sympathetic friend, “and you’ll have no end 
of fun at New Orleans.” 

But Lambert’s company was not at New Orleans. Under recent 
orders it had been sent up into the heart of the country, where some 
turbulent spirits, so it was alleged, had been defying the civil officers of 
the general government, and by the time the short Southern winter set 
in more than half his regiment, together with three or four others, had 
been distributed by companies or detachments all over the Gulf States, 
and experienced officers were scarce as hens’ teeth. The duty was un- 
welcome and galling. Lambert’ captain lost no time in getting on 
staff duty, and “ G” Company went into camp at Tugaloo under com- 
mand of its first lieutenant. Arriving at New Orleans, Lambert re- 
ported himself at the head-quarters of the general commanding, who 
knew the boy’s father, welcomed the son for old friendship’s sake, and 
told his chief of staff to keep him there a week or so, that he might 
see something of the Southern metropolis and of his friends down at 
the barracks before going to his exile “up the road.” Dining the very 
next evening at Captain Cram’s, with Waring and Pierce of the light 
battery, and perhaps rather ruefully agreeing with them that he had 
“made a beastly fluke of it, going into the doughboys,” Lambert was 
asked, “ Who’s in command of your company now 2?” 

“Our first lieutenant,” said he. “TI don’t know much about him, 
—Brevet Captain Close.” 


Whereupon Waring laid down his knife and fork. “ Angels and 
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ministers of grace!” he exclaimed. “Well, if that isn’t the oddest 
contre-temps I ever heard of!” And then they all began to laugh. 

“ You evidently know. him,” said Lambert, somewhat nettled and 
a trifle ill at ease. “ Why did you ask me about him? Somebody 
told me he had been commissioned for heroism—special bravery in 
action, or something of that kind—during the war.” 

“Gospel truth,” said Pierce. ‘Close is the most absolutely fear- 
less man I ever met. Nothing even Waring could ever do or say 
would ruffle him.” And then, though Mrs. Cram declared it a shame, 
she too joined in the general laughter. Close was evidently a celebrity. 

And now, as Lambert found himself within a few miles—though 
it might be several hours—of his destination, he was thinking not a 
little of the officer to whose presence he was so soon to report his own, 
and whose companionship and influence, for good or for ill, he was 
bound to accept for the simple reason that, so far as he could learn, 
there was absolutely no one else with whom he could associate,—except, 
possiblyg@be “contract doctor.” 

Quittfhg New Orleans after a long day’s sight-seeing with his 
friends, he had sought a berth in the Pullman and slept soundly until 
aroused by the porter after two o’clock to change cars at the junction. ° 
Now he was wide awake, and, after the first few miles of jolting and 
grinding through the darkness, was becoming chilled and lonesome,— 
perhaps a trifle home-sick. Twice had the conductor bustled through 
the train, rousing sleeping passengers and seeing them safely off at dark 
and mysterious stations where hardly a glimmer of lamp or candle 
could be seen away from the mere shanty which served as a waiting- 
room and office. A heap of wood was stacked up near the stove, and 
Lambert poked the waning embers and piled on fresh fuel, whereat a 
young man who had got on at Coatesville with a shot-gun and a big 
bottle for luggage, and who had for nearly an hour been singing senti- 
mental snatches to his own deep satisfaction, now smiled maudlin ap- 
proval and companionably held forth the bottle. “’S good,” said he, 
in loyal defence of the stimulant most courteously declined. “ Bes’ 
thing you can take these co’ mawnin’s.—Live ’bout hyuh an’where ?” 

“No,” said Lambert, civilly, yet hoping not to be further ques- 
tioned. He busied himself again with the fire, then, rising quickly, 
sought his seat. 

But the young man with the flask was gregarious and bubbling 
over with the milk of human kindness. He promptly lurched after, 
and, flopping down into the opposite seat, sending some of Lambert’s. 
belongings clattering to the floor, held out his hand. 

“?Scuse me, suh,” he stuttered. “I hope I ain’t—’fended you. My 
name’s Potts,—Barton Potts. We ain’t what we were befo’ the wah, 
you know. But I know a gen’l’m’n—every time. Hope—I ain’— 
*sulted——” 

“Not by any means!” protested Lambert, loudly and heartily. 
“Don’t think of such a thing! I simply didn’t feel like drinking ; 
but I’m a thousand times obliged to you.” 

“Tha’z right. Tha’z all right,” said Mr. Potts, grasping Lambert’s 
hand «ud shaking it impressively. ‘“I—hello! Wha’z that?” 
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Lambert’s sword, encased in chamois-skin, had come in contact with 
the stranger’s elbow and gone rattling under the seat. Potts made a 
precipitate dive and fished it out, regaining his equilibrium after some 


little struggle. 
“ Goin’ to Quitman—too? Tha’z my home. An’ I’m glad—meet 


you. I know a gen’l’m’n,—an’ I'll stan’ your frien’ I mean it. 
Missur—Missur——” 

“My name’s Lambert,” said the lieutenant, quietly essaying to 
relieve Mr. Potts of the sword. 

“Tammert? Glad—meet you—Missur Lammert. Where'd you 
say you b’longed ?” 

“T’m going to Tugaloo.” 

“Tu-gloo?—Tha’z no kin’ of place. C’mawn to Quimman. Come 
to my house.—What ’n ’ell’s thiz?” he broke off suddenly. 

“My sword,” said Lambert, simply. 

“ Sword ?—sword ?” exclaimed Potts. “You goin’ Tu-gloo with 
sword? You—Yankee off’cer like that—wha’z name ?—(lgse ?” 

“ A Yankee officer certainly,” laughed Lambert. “I’véhever met 
Captain Close.” 

The effect of this announcement on Mr. Potts was surprising. It 
well-nigh sobered him. He slowly drew back until he sat erect, his 
head wobbling a bit in spite of his efforts at self-control. Presently he 
began to speak, slowly and impressively at first, then winding up in a 
verbal entanglement : 

“Missur Lam-p-bert, I didn’t know I was talkin’ to—Yankee 
officer—but—I’m a gen’l’m’n, suh, an’ I stan’ by wh-wha—lI say. I 
mean to stan’ your frien’, suh ; but as fo’ that oth—felluh—Close—P11 
see’m in ’ell first.” 











II. 


It was sun-up and snapping cold when the brakeman shouted 
“Tugaloo,” and gratefully Lambert stepped from the train and felt 
free air. Mr. Potts was sleeping soundly, doubled up in one of the 
seats. The only wakeful bipeds in sight were the conductor and his 
trainman. Unseen hands forward had shoved the trunk out upon the 
frosty boards. The sun was just peeping over a low wooded ridge 
before them. The track wound away among some desolate fields where 
tiny flakes of cotton still clung to the brown and withered stalks. In 
a cloud of steam the train pulled away, leaving Lambert and his trunk 
to look after each other as best they might, and as the cloud lifted the 
young officer looked curiously around him. 

He was standing on a rude wooden platform whose shrunken planks 
left black, gaping seams between their upper faces, now, at least, beau- 
tiful in their thick coat of sparkling white. Except where the foot- 
marks of the trainmen marred the smooth expanse, and where in two 
or three places the planks were gone entirely, this gleaming sheet 
stretched the length of the platform to where the white bulk of his 
trunk stood on end at the eastern edge. The charred and blackened 
relic of a flight of stairs led from the platform to the sloping ground 
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some five feet below, but not even a hand-rail warned the unwary 
against a breakneck plunge into space. Part of the platform itself 
had been burned away, and some charred and blackened posts, sticking 
bolt upright from the ground in the shape of a narrow rectangle, 
showed that a wooden building of some kind had formerly stood along 
the rear of the rickety staging. Midway along its length, on the 
southern side, a shed with sloping roof had been loosely thrown to- 
gether, and the end nearest him, buarded in and pierced for a door and 
a couple of windows, bore over the threshold in black stencil the 
legend “ Ticket Office.” Under the shed were a couple of ploughs 
and some boxes. Out. on the bare slope, midway between the track 
and a “snake” fence that paralleled it some twenty yards to the south, 
a dozen-bales of cotton were huddled, three of them partially covered 
by old war-worn ’paulins and ponchos, the others entirely exposed to 
the rain of sparks to be expected from any passing engine when the 
wind happened to blow from across the track ; and all of them, evi- 
dently, defepceless against the predatory hands of pilferers, for jagged 
rents were ‘torn in the coarse sacking of each, and huge fistfuls of the 
white staple had been dragged from a dozen gaping wounds in every 
bale. 

The red soil, showing here and there through the scant and with- 
ered herbage, was seamed ‘with mule- and wheel-tracks, and a few rods 
away a broken-down farm-wagon lay with a spoke-bristling hub close 
by its shattered axle, while the tire, rolling away from the general 
wreck, seemed to have crawled off to die by itself, and leaned rusting 
against one of the charred timbers. The southward view was limited 
to a long, low ridge of ugly, white-flecked cotton-stalks. Eastward the 
sun was breaking a pathway through the fringe of trees along another 
ridge, and a faint line of mist, rising sluggishly in the intervening 
low ground, with the hollow rumble of the train crossing an invisible 
bridge, told of the presence of some slow-moving stream. West- 
ward the track came into view around a thinly wooded hill-side, with 
a clearing here and there, in which some low cabins were scattered. 

With this cheerful outlook to greet him at three points of the com- 
pass, Lambert turned him to the north. There was a siding with a 
switch at each end, but, as three or four rails were missing opposite the 
west end of the platform, it stood to reason that the railway company 
found the other all that was necessary to the traffic of so bustling a 
_place as Tugaloo. A brown freight-car stood on the siding with wide- 
opened doors, and some liousehold goods loomed in plain sight. “There 
is more honesty in this community than the United States marshal 
would give us to believe,” thought Lambert, as he recalled the extract 
from a recent report which was shown him at department head-quar- 
ters. He laid his satchel and sword upon the platform, and, wrapping 
his blue circular about his shoulders, took a few steps forward and 
a peep into the interior of the car. From the midst of bedsteads, 
bureaus, and cheap, old-fashioned furniture, a quantity of bedding had 
been hauled out upon the floor, and from the midst of the bedding a 
woolly head protruded,—that of a negro fast asleep. 

Beyond the car stood a dusty open square, bordered on three sides 
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by dingy wooden structures, some of two stories, but most of them only 
one in height. A wooden side-walk framed the square in some places, 
and in others only indications of its former presence were to be seen. 
The side-walk was bordered by a rude railing, to which, it was evident, 
horses and mules were tethered during business hours, for at one of the 
rails, even now, sprawled upon the soft, hoof-pawed dust, a long-eared 
quadruped was half hanging by the bridle-rein, while the dilapidated 
saddle had worked around during the night until it settled upon the 
animal’s side. 

Judging from such signs or legends as were visible over the door- 
ways of Tugaloo, Lambert’s impressions were that the vending of in- 
_ toxicating drinks was the principal industry, as there were three saloons 
to one store devoted to general merchandise,—which establishment, 
painted white and with an air of prosperity and a flock of cotton-bales 
around it, bore the sign of I. Cohen, and told pathetically that the 
pioneers of a relentless and one-sided trade had already made their 
lodgement in the midst of a helpless community. 

It was sunrise, and not a soul was apparently astir. A street led 
away northward at right angles to the main front of the square, and 
straggling houses lined it at intervals on either side. One of these, 
with a belfry, at the corner of the plaza, seemed to be a meeting-house 
of some kind, possibly the pro tempore substitute for the county court- 
house, thought Lambert, for the centre of the square was still heaped 
with charred and blackened beams and bricks where once the court- 
house stood. 

As for the camp or quarters of his future comrades and associates, 
Lambert could see nothing that in the least resembled a military station, 
and, do what he could, the boy found it impossible to down the faintly 
heartsick, homesick feeling that speedily took possession of him. A 
dog would have been welcome as companion, but there was not even a 
stray dog. For a moment Lambert thought of arousing the negro, but 
after one glance at the wide, red cavern of his mouth and the emptied 
flask lying close to the frowzy head, he decided in favor of the mule. 

A short walk brought him to the side of the prostrate creature, and 
a long pull induced his muleship to stagger to his feet, but in his strug- 
gles he snapped the old headstall, and the remnant of the bit and bridle 
dropped into the dust. It was not until the vagrant stood erect. that 
Lambert discovered from the U.S. brand that: he was, or had been, 
government property. The saddle, too, turned out to be one of the 
old-fashioned, black-skirted, pig-skin McClellans, so familiar during 
the war days. As the mule seemed only half awake and unaware 
as yet of his freedom, Lambert first essayed to reset the saddle, to which 
he submitted without objection, and then to replace the bridle, to which 
he would not submit at all, but with lowered front and menacing hoof 
turned him about and jogged over’ to where some wisps of hay lay 
scattered in front of a shanty labelled “ Post-Office.” For ten minutes 
Lambert exercised his arts in vain effort to recapture that mule, and 
then, in sheer disgust, threw the bridle on the side-walk, picked up an 
abandoned half-brick, and let the mule have it in the flank. He 
merely twitched his scraggy hide, raised one instant the nearmost hoof, 
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but never lifted his head. The brute was hungry from long fasting, 
and did not mean to be disturbed, and Lambert, who had eaten nothing 
since the previous day, was presently in full sympathy. Once more he 
looked around in search of some human being, and found himself con- 
fronting a citizen in shirt-sleeves and a tangled head of hair, who, lean- 
ing out of a second-story window, was nevertheless not twenty feet 
away. For a moment each regarded the other without a word. Then 
the native spoke: - 

“What ye tryin’ to do?” 

“T was trying to catch that mule.” 

“ Want him f’r anything?” 

“No: only I found him tangled in his reins, and he got away 
after I loosed him.” 

The native regarded the new-comer curiously. Lambert had slung 
his blue cape over the hitching-rail during his brief pursuit of the un- 
grateful beast, and his neat-fitting suit of tweed was something new to 
Tugaloo eyes. So was the jaunty drab Derby. 

“ You don’t b’long roun’ yere, do you ?” queried Tugaloo next. 

“T don’t; and the Lord knows.I don’t want to; and I’d be glad 
to find some way of getting myself and my trunk, yonder, out to camp. 
Can you suggest any ?” 

“We-ell, you might walk. Don’t reckon your trunk kin, though. 
Know the way ?” 

“ No.” 

“Foller the track down thar a piece, an’ you'll come to a path 
along the branch. It’ll take you right in ’mongst the tents. *Tain’t 
more ’n a few rawds.” 

“Thank you, my friend. You’re the first live man I’ve found. 
I suppose I can send in for my trunk.” 

“Reckon ye can. They’ve gawt mules an’ wagons enough.” 

Lambert gathered up his belongings and trudged away. He did 
not mean to yield to the feeling of depression that was struggling to 
possess him, yet the blue devils were tugging at his heart-strings. 
Wasn’t this just what his classmates had prophesied would happen if 
he went into the infantry? Could any service be much more joyless, 
uneventful, forlorn, than this promised to be? “ Mark Tapley him- 
self would go to pieces in such a place,” he had heard some one at 
head-quarters say of Tugaloo, but he meant to out-Tapley Mark if 
need be, and nobody should know how much he wished he hadn’t been 
assigned to this sort of duty and this particular regiment,—certainly 
not his classmates, and, above all, not the loving mother at home. 
Heavens! how unlike was this bleared, wasted, desolate land to the 
sweet and smiling New England vale where his boyhood had been 
spent, to the thickly-settled, thrifty, bustling shores of the Merrimac! 

He had walked nearly a mile and had seen no sign of camp or 
sentry, but on a sudden the path left the brushwood beside the sluggish 
“branch,” rounded a projecting knoll, and was lost in a rough, red 
clay, country road. A fence, with a thick hedge of wild-rose-bushes, 
was to his left,—leaves and roses long since withered,—and over the 
tops he caught sight of the roof and upper story of some old Southern 
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homestead, at which he had a better peep from the gate-way farther 
along. A path of red brick led to the flight of steps, broad and 
bordered by pretentious balustrades. Dingy white columns supported 
the roof of a wide piazza. Smoke was drifting from a battered pipe 
projecting from the red brick chimney at the north end, and the morn- 
ing air was faintly scented with a most appetizing fragrance of broiling 
ham. It made Lambert rayenous. 

Somewhere around the next bend in the road, beyond the northward 
extremity of the old fence, he could hear the sound of voices and a 
splashing of water. Hastening on, he found himself overlooking a 
level “ bench” surrounded on three sides by a deep bend of the stream 
and partially separated from the red ‘roadway by a fringe of stunted 
trees and thick, stubborn bushes; and here, in an irregular square, 
Lambert came face to face with the encampment of the first company, 
outside of West Point, it was ever his luck to join. At that particular 
moment he was just about ready to resolve it should be the last. 

On two sides of the square, facing each other and perhaps twenty 
yards apart, were the “A” tents of the company, ten on a side. At 
the flank farthest from the road and pitched so as to face the centre of 
the enclosure was a wall tent, backed by one or two of the smaller pat- 
tern. Nearest the road was a second wall tent, used, possibly, by the 
guard,—though no guards were visible,—the white canvas cover of an 
army wagon, and & few more scattered “A” tents. Cook-fires had been 
ablaze and were now smouldering about the wagon. Several men in 
gray woollen shirts were washing their faces at the stream ; others, in 
light-blue overcoats, were sauntering about the tents, some of whose 
occupants, as could be easily seen, were still asleep. 

Standing at the edge of the winding road, and thinking how easy 
a matter it would be to toss a hand-grenade into the midst of the camp, 
Lambert paused a moment and studied the scene. Resting on his 
sword, still in its chamois case, with his cloak and satchel thrown over 
his shoulder, the young officer became suddenly awar: of a man wear- 
ing the chevrons of a corporal who, fishing-rod in hand, was standing 
just beyond a clump of bushes below and looking up at him with an ° 
expression on his shrewd, “ Bowery-boy” face in which impudence and 
interest were about equally mingled. So soon as he found that he was 
observed, the corporal cocked his head on one side, and, with arms 
eae and a quizzical grin on his freckled phiz, patronizingly in- 
quired,— 

“Well, young feller, who made them clothes?” 

Lambert considered a moment before making reply. One of his 
favorite instructors at the Academy had spoken to the graduating class 
about the splendid timber to be found among the rank and file of the 
army. “They are like so many old oaks,” said he, and some of Lam- 
bert’s chums had never forgotten it. Neither had Lambert. “ This,” 
said he to himself, “is possibly one of the scrub oaks. I assume he 
doesn’t imagine me to be an officer, and, in any event, he could say so 
and I couldn’t prove the contrary. Ergo, I’ll let him into the secret 
without letting him imagine I’m nettled.” 

“They were made by my tailor, corporal,” said he. “He also made 
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the uniform which I, perhaps, should have put on before coming out to 
camp.” (“That ought to fetch him,” thought he.) “ Where will I 
find Captain Close?” 

“‘He’s over there,” said the corporal, with a careless jerk of the 
head in the direction of the opposite wall tent. ‘Then I s’pose you’re 
the new lieutenant the fellers have been talking about ?” 

“Tam; and would you mind telling me how long you’ve been in 
service ?” 

“Me? Oh, I reckon about two months,—longer ’n you have, 
anyhow. You ain’t joined yet, have you?” And the corporal was 
nibbling at a twig now and looking up in good-humored interest. 
Then, as Lambert found no words for immediate reply, he went on, 
“Cap’s awake, if you want to see him.” And, amazed at this recep- 
tion, yet not knowing whether to be indignant or amused, Lambert 
sprang down the pathway, crossed the open space between the tents, a 
dozen of the men starting up to stare at but none to salute him, and 
halted before the tent of his company commander. 

Sitting just within the half-opened flap, a thick-set, burly man of 
middle age was holding in his left hand a coarse needle, while with 
the right he was making unsuccessful jabs with some black thread at 
the eye thereof. So intent was he upon this task that he never heard 
Lambert’s light footfall nor noted his coming, and the lieutenant, while 
pausing a moment irresolute, took quick observation of the stranger 
and his surroundings. He was clad in the gray shirt and light-blue 
trousers such as were worn by the rank and file. An ordinary sol- 
dier’s blouse was thrown over the back of the camp-stool on which he 
sat, and his feet were encased in the coarse woollen socks and heavy 
brogans with leathern thongs, just exactly such as the soldier cook was 
wearing at the hissing fire a few paces away. His suspenders were 
hung about his waist, and in his lap, seat uppermost and showing a 
rent three inches in length, were a pair of uniform trousers with a 
narrow welt of dark blue along the outer seam. They were thin and 
shiny, like bombazine, in places, and the patch which seemed destined ° 
to cover the rent was five shades too dark for the purpose. His hands | 
were brown and knotted and hard. He wore a silver ring on the third 
finger of the left. His face was brown as his hands, and clean shaved 
(barring the stubble of two days’ growth) everywhere, except the heavy 
“goatee,” which, beginning at the corners of his broad, firm mouth, 
covered thickly his throat and chin. His eyes were large, clear, dark 
brown in hue, and heavily shaded. His hair, close-cropped and 
sprinkled with gray, was almost black. 

The morning air was keen, yet no fire blazed in the little camp- 
stove behind him, and the fittings of the tent, so far as the visitor 
could see, were of the plainest description. Not caring to stand there 
longer, Lambert cleared his throat and began : 

“T am looking for Captain Close.” 

Whereupon the man engaged in threading his needle slowly opened 
the left eye he had screwed tight shut, and, as slowly raising his head, 
calmly looked his visitor over and at last slowly replied,— 

“That’s my name.” 
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TII. 


Newton Lambert has more than once in the course of his years of 
service been heard to say that of all the odd sensations he ever expe- 
rienced that which possessed him on the occasion of his reporting for 
duty with his first company was the oddest. Accustomed during his 
four years of cadet life to behave with punctilious respect in the pres- 
ence of officers, young or old, and accustomed also through his two 
months’ detail at the Academy that summer to be treated with even 
the exaggerated deference which the old non-commissioned officers 
seemed to delight in showing to young graduates, Lambert was un- 
prepared for the hail-fellow-well-met nature of his reception by the 
enlisted men and the absolute impassiveness of his one brother officer. 
That it was utterly different from the customs obtaining elsewhere in 
the regular service he knew very well. In visiting classmates already 
on duty with their batteries among the New York and New England 
forts, as well as during his brief stay at the barracks, he had noted the 
scrupulous deference of the veteran sergeants when addressing their 
officers. He could understand awkwardness and clumsiness among 
the recruits, but the idea of a corporal chaffing him on the cut of his 
clothes and—the idea of a two months’ recruit being a corporal, any- 
how! Never in the tales told of the Fire Zouaves of ’61 had he 
heard of anything much more free-and-easy than the manners of this 
camp of regulars. Never in his wildest dream had he figured such a 
specimen of the commissioned officer as he had found in Captain Close. 
In the contemplation of this character the go-as-you-please style of the 
enlisted man sank into insignificance. Long years afterwards Lambert 
used to go over this meeting in his mind, and for two years, often im- 
portuned, he would convulse his brother officers by vivid description 
of it. But there came a time when they no longer laughed and he no 
longer told the story save to those he loved and trusted utterly. 

Aroused by some unusual chatter among the men, the first sergeant 
of Company “G,” smoking a pipe while working over a ration-return, 
stuck his head out of his tent and saw a young gentleman in a light- 
colored suit, courteously raising a drab Derby in his kid-gloved hand, 
while he stood erect with soldierly ease before the company commander. 
Sergeant Burns also noted that some of the men were tittering and all 
of them looking on. One glance was enough. The sergeant dropped 
pen and pipe and came out of his den with a single bound, buttoning 
his blouse and glaring about him as he did so. ‘ Hush your d—d 
gab, you!” he fiercely growled at the nearest group. “Get into your 
coats, there!” he swore at another, while with menacing hand he 
motioned to others still, whose costume was even more primitive, to 
scramble back to their tents. In ten seconds silence reigned through- 
out the camp almost as complete as that which was maintained, for 
that time, at the tent of the commanding officer. Lambert actually did 
not know what to say in response to his superior’s announcement. It 
was full ten seconds, or more, before he determined in what form to 
couch his next remark. He had intended to say, “I have the honor 
to report for duty, sir ;” but a vague suspicion possessed him that this 
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might be some game at his expense,—some prank such as old cadets 
played ‘upon “ plebes.” He compromised, therefore, between his pre- 
conception of a strictly soldierly report and his sense of what might 
be due his own dignity. “My name is Lambert,” said he. “ And I 
am here for duty as second lieutenant.” 

Slowly the man in the camp-chair laid down his work, sticking the 
needle into the flap of the tent and hanging the thread upon it. Then 
he heaved up out of the chair, hung the damaged trousers over its 
back, and came ponderously forward. Not a vestige of a smile light- 
ened his face. He looked the young gentleman earnestly in the eye 
and slowly extended his big, brown, hairy hand. Seeing that it was 
meant for him, Lambert shifted his hat into the left, leaning his sword 
against the tent-pole, and his dainty kid—a wild extravagance so soon 
after the war—was for an instant clasped, then slowly released. Cap- 
tain Close unquestionably had a powerful “ grip.” 

“ How'd you come?” he asked. “Kind of expected you Monday 
evenin’—out from Quitman.” 

“The general kept me over a day or two to let me see New Or- 
leans. He told me that you would be notified, sir. I hope you got 
the letter ?” 

“Oh, yes. That was all right. There was no hurry. I didn’t 
know as they could get passes over the Northern. I s’pose the chief 
quartermaster fixed it for you, though?” And the brown eyes 
searched questioningly the young officer’s face. 

“Passes? No, sir; I bought my ticket through 

“No! Why, you needn’t have done that. The Quitman road’s 
biddin’ for all the government freight it can get now. They’d have 
given you a pass'in a minute. I s’pose you want to be quartermaster 
and commissary ?” And again the brown eyes looked almost wistfully 
into the blue. 

“T? No indeed, sir: I don’t know anything but a little tactics. 
What I most want”—with a glance around and an apologetic langh— 
“is a chance to wash off the cinders—and something to eat. I’m 
hungry as a wolf.” 

The captain looked troubled. “I’ve had my grub; so’ve the men, 
’cept_ those that come back late in the night—been up to Buckatubbee 
with the marshal. Did you try over at Toog’loo ?” 

“ Everybody was asleep over there. I left my trunk at the rail- 
way and walked out.” 

“Why, I told the sergeant to send a mule in last night on the 
chance of your comin’ by the ‘Owl.’ Didn’t anybody meet you?” 

“There was a mule, but no body,” laughed Lambert, “except a 
darky asleep in a freight-car. The mule was lying in the dirt, and 
snapped his headstall when I tried to raise him.” 

“What became of him? He didn’t get away, did he?” asked 
Close, in great anxiety. 

“He didn’t try to,” answered Lambert, in some amusement. 
“Like the eminent head of the late unpleasantness, all he asked was 
to be let alone. I left him browsing in the public square.” 

“ And the bridle an’ saddle, too? Great Peter! That’s bad. Some 
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lousy nigger ’s got him by this time, or his trappin’s at least, an’ he’ll 
swear the Freedman’s Bureau gave him the hull outfit, and it’ll be 
stopped against my pay. Sergeant!” he called: “wish you’d go 
right down town an’ catch up that mule an.——” 

“ Ican’t go, sir,’ promptly answered Sergeant Burns, his hand 
going up in unaccustomed salute in deference to the presence of the 
new officer. “I’m busy with them ration-returns. Here, Finney, you 

0.” g 
“Go where?” said a young soldier squatting at his tent door and 
greasing a pair of shoes with a bit of bacon-rind. He hardly deigned 
to look up. 

“The captain wants you to go and get that saddle-mule he sent up 
last night. Jake must have gone asleep and forgot him.” 

“ Would it be possible to send a wagon for my trunk ?” interposed 
Lambert at this juncture, appealing to his superior. Close hesitated 
and made no immediate reply. It was the sergeant who took the re- 
sponsibility : 

“7’ll tend to it, if you please, sir. The wagon’s going up in ten 
minutes to haul some grain.—Be lively now, Finney. Drop them 
shoes and start.” And Finney, conscious, possibly, of some change in 
the military atmosphere, gathered himself together and vanished. 

Meantime, in his anxiety’ about the government property thus 
placed in jeopardy, the captain seemed lost to all thought of the new- 
comer’s comfort. It was Sergeant Burns who came forward with a 
camp-stool and proffer of further hospitality. 

“Tf the lieutenant can put up with such rations, I’ll send some- 
thing from the cook-fire, sir,” said he, doubtfully, looking at his com- 
mander very much as though he thought it high time for that official 
to suggest something better. Lambert said he should be most grateful 
if that could be done—and if there were no objections ; and he, too, 
looked expectantly at the senior officer. 

“T guess that’s about the best we can do,” said Close, slowly. 
“?Tain’t what you’ve been accustomed to, but it’s what J always eat. 
Send us up somethin’, sergeant,—enough for two: I’ll take another 
snack with the lieutenant.” ; 

And in less than five minutes Lambert and his new comrade were 
seated by a little fire on which a tin coffee-pot was hissing, and, with a 
broad pine shelf upon their knees, from big tin mugs and broad tin 
plates, were discussing a smoking repast of pork and beans, to the ac- 
companiment of bread and syrup and creamless coffee. “It’s the way 
I always prefer to live when I’m in the field,” said Close, “and it only 
costs you nine dollars a month.” 

Lambert was too hungry not to relish even such a breakfast. He 
fancied he heard something that sounded greatly like a suppressed 
chuckle on the part of the soldier cook at his senior’s remark upon the 
cost of living in the field, but sensations and experiences were crowd- 
ing thickly upon him and there was little time for trifles. 

Through the good offices of Sergeant Burns, a wall tent was pitched 
that morning for “the new lieutenant” to the left of the domicile of 
the company commander ; a wooden bunk was knocked up in an “A” 
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tent in the back, and Lambert began unpacking his trunk and setting 

up housekeeping. 

ti “T suppose I can get what furniture I want in town,” said he to 
ose. 

‘Depends on what you want,” replied the senior, warily, “and 
whether you care to throw away your money. What’d you“want to 
get? They will skin the last cent out of you there at Cohen's.” 

“‘T merely want some cheap truck for camp, and some wash-stand 
fixings,” Lambert answered, falling into the vernacular of his comrade 
with the ease of one just out of the national school, where every known 
— dialect can be heard,—“ things I can throw away when we 
eave. 

Close was silent a moment. “ J can let you have everything you 
need, *f you ain’t particular ’bout their bein’ new. They’re just as 
good as anything you can buy, and won’t cost you near so much.” 
Then, after a little hesitation, “‘ They ain’t mine to give, or I’d let you 


chave them for nothing.” 


Lambert had precious little money left, even after drawing his 
November pay'in New Orleans; but he had a big mileage account to 
collect, fof in those days nothing was paid to the young graduate in 
advance, even though he had to find his way by the Isthmus to the 
mouth of the Columbia. He thanked his comrade, and by evening 
was put in possession of an odd lot of camp-furniture, some items of 
which were in good repair and others valuable only as relics of the 
war. A camp-mattress and some chairs bore the name of Tighe, and 
the soldier who carried them in remarked to his chum, “ They didn’t 
burn everything after the lieutenant died, after all, did they?” From 
which Lambert drew the inference that the property in question had 
formerly belonged to an officer of that name who succumbed to the 
epidemic of the previous year. 

But the principal- question remaining unsolved was that of sub- 
sistence. Waring and Pierce had told him that in all probability he 
would find that Close was living on soldier fare and had no “ mess 
arrangements” whatever. This, as we have seen, proved to Be the 
case,—and Lambert inquired if there were no possibility of finding 
board. “Yes,” said Close; “ Mr. Parmelee, the deputy marshal, lives 
up the road about half a mile, and he told me to say he’d be glad to 
accommodate you.” Lambert lunched in camp at noon, and about 
three o’clock came forth from his tent buttoned to the throat in his 
handsomely fitting uniform, his forage-cap cocked jauntily over his 
right eye, and a pair of white gloves in his hand. A soldier slouching 


across the open space in front shifted to the opposite hand the bucket 


he was carrying, and saluted. Close surveyed his trim subaltern with- 
out changing a muscle of his face. 

“What do they charge you extra for them buttons ?” he finally in- 
quired. Lambert said he didn’t know. They were on the coat when 
it came from the tailor’s. Would the captain kindly direct him to 
Mr. Parmelee’s and permit him to go thither? The captain gravely. 
said he need not ask permission just to leave camp,—even the men 
didn’t do that,—and gave him the needed instructions, winding up by 
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saying, “Got your pistol?” Lambert answered: that he never carried 
one. 

“You'll have to, here,” said Close, “or be out of fashion entirely. 
I ain’t got one to lend, but if you’ve a mind to pay less than cost I’ve 
got one that’ll just suit you, strap and holster complete.” In five min- 
utes the trade was made, and Lambert had only eleven dollars left when 
he started to hunt up Mr. Parmelee. 

Close watched the erect figure of the young fellow as he stepped 
briskly away. So did the first sergeant. Midway across the open 
space between the tents half a dozen of the men were squatting, in the 
bright sunshine, pipes in full blast, engaged in a game of cards that 
looked suspiciously like draw poker, a gray blanket being outspread 
and little piles of white field beans decorating its outer edge at different 
points. Surrounding the players were perhaps a dozen spectators, in 
various costumes more or less soldierly. At sight of Mr. Lambert in 
his trim frock-coat, some of the number faced half towards him ; some, 
as though embarrassed, began to edge away. The gamblers calmly 
continued their game. If the young officer had looked as though he 
did not notice them, the chances are that, though he passed within ten 
feet of the group, no one of the party would, in proper and soldierly 
style, have noticed him, but Lambert had seen enough “slouching” for 
one day, and his youthful soul was up in arms. He looked squarely 
at the two men nearest him as he rapidly approached, whereupon one of 
them nervously tugged at the sleeve of a third. Others, after one fur- 
tive glance, pretended they did not see the coming officer and became 
absorbed in the game. Ten strides, and he was opposite the group and 
not a hand had been raised in salute, not a man was “standing atten- 
tion.” Then he halted short, saying not a word, but the two men 
nearest knew what was lacking, and, in a shamefaced, shambling way, 
brought their hands up to the cap visor. One of these was a corporal, 
and two other non-commissioned officers were among the players. For 
a moment there was an embarrassed silence. Then Lambert spoke,— 
rather quietly, too, for him: 

“Corporal, have these men never been taught the salute, and when 
to use it?” 

A sergeant among the players slowly found his feet. Others seemed 
to try to slink behind their fellows. The corporal turned red, looked © 
foolish, and only mumbled inarticulately. 

“ What say you, sergeant ?” .inquired Lambert. 

“Why, yes, sir,” said Sergeant McBride, uncomfortably. “So far 
as I’m concerned, I can honestly say I did not see the lieutenant 
coming ; but, to tell the truth, sir, we’ve got out of the habit of it 
in the company.” 

“Then all these men who are still seated here know they should be 
up and standing attention?” asked Lambert, as coolly as he could, 
though his blue eyes were beginning to flash. He had heard some 
tittering among the gamesters, two more of whom were now getting up. 

“Yes, sir; at least most of them do. Only, Captain Close don’t 


seem to mind, and “i 
“That'll do.—I am waiting for you two,” said Lambert. And the 
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two who, hanging their heads, had been tittering intg each other’s 
faces, finding their time had come, slowly and awkwardly found their 
feet, but not the erect position of the soldier. 

“So far so good,” said Lambert, calmly.—“ Now, sergeant, explain 
the rest to them, as they seem to be uninstructed recruits.” 

There was a general titter at this: one of the two was an ex- 
sergeant of ten years’ service,—one of John Barleycorn’s defeated 
wrestlers. His eyes snapped with wrath, but he knew the lieutenant 
“had the best of him.” 

“Don’t make it necessary for me to repeat the lesson,” said Lam- 
bert before moving on; “especially you, sir.’ And the ex-sergeant 
was plainly the man indicated. 

Up at the end of the row Sergeant Burns brought his broad palm 
down on his thigh with a whack of delight, then glanced over to see 
how the captain took it. 

The captain was carefully counting over the “ greenbacks” he had 
just received, and, with these in hand, turned into the dark recesses of 
his farther tent. The episode in front was of minor importance. 

“ You got a rakin’ down, Riggs,” laughed some of the men as the 
lieutenant was lost to sight beyond the wagon, while the victim of his 
brief reprimand glowered angrily after him. 

“Dam young squirt!” snarled the fellow. “T’ll learn him a lesson 

et.” 

“No, you won’t, Riggs,” was the quick rejoinder of McBride. 
“ He was perfectly right, as you ought to have sense enough to know. 
I’m glad, for one, to see it, for this company has simply been goin’ to 
the dogs for the last six months.” 





IV. 


Lambert’s nerves were tingling a trifle and his thoughts were not the 
most cheerful as he went away. That he should find his company 
commander a miser, a recluse, and something of a mystery, had all 
been foreshadowed. But that discipline should have been abandoned 
in “G” Company was quite another thing. Farnham, the captain 


~ proper, was an officer who had held high command in the volunteers,— 


too high, indeed, to serve with equanimity under the field-officer now 
at the head of the regiment, who had had no war-service whatever. 
Farnham was within a few files of promotion to majority, and there- 
fore despised company duty. So long as his company had been 
stationed in the city, furnishing guards and orderlies for the various 
officials then quartered there, he remained with it, and occasionally saw 
a portion of it on Sunday morning. Then, after two years of this 
demoralizing service, came the months of detachment duty up in the 
interior, and Farnham’s friends at court were glad to get him out of 
such a mire as that. Ever since June, therefore, Close had been alone 
with the men and they with him, and no one in authority had the faint- 
est idea how things were going. Inspectors were almost unknown in 
those days, and so long as reports and returns were regularly received 
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at head-quarters, and no complaints came in from the civil authorities 
of negligence’ or indifference on part of their military backers, all went 
smoothly. Now, there had been not a few instances where civil and 
military officials had clashed, but ‘‘ Captain Close and his splendid com- 
pany” had been the theme of more than one laudatory report from the 
marshal on the score of what he heard from his deputies. The general 
commanding, indeed, had been much elated by high commendation 
from the highest power in Washington, all due to services rendered in 
running down Ku Klux and breaking up moonshiners by Captain 
Close of Company “G,” —th Infantry. “It’s just exactly what the 
old duffer’s cut out for,” said the adjutant-general of the department ; 
“but I’m sorry to have to see young Lambert sent into such exile.” 
He could hardly have been sorrier than Lambert was himself as that 
young officer went briskly up the desolate road along the “branch.” He 
had never seen a landscape so dismal in all his life. How on earth was 
he to employ his time? No drills, no roll-calls, no duties except the 
sending forth of detachments at the call of this fellow Parmelee; no 
books except the few in his trunk ; no companions except this heavy, 
illiterate, money-grubbing lout who did not know enough to offer him 
a seat or a cup of coffee after his long night ride; not a soul worth 
knowing nearer than Quitman—and only the inebriate Potts there! 
Certainly, Mr. Newton Lambert felt at'odds with fate this sunny De- 
ceniber afternoon. He had tried to persuade himself that the laugh- 
able stories about Close were grossly exaggerated; but, now that he 
had met that officer, the indications were in favor of their entire truth. 
It seems that Close had been on some detached service in connec- 
tion with the Freedmen’s Bureau, and had only joined his regiment 
late in the autumn of the memorable yellow-fever year, when, had he 
so desired, he could have remained away. His appearance at the | 
stricken garrison when the death-rate averaged twenty a day, when the 
post was commanded by a lieutenant and some of the companies by 
corporals,—everybody else being either dead, down, or convalescent,— 
added to the halo which hung about his hitherto invisible head. There 
was no question as to his consummate bravery. Grant himself had 
stopped in rear of his regiment and asked his name after its dash on 
the works at Donelson, and the unknown private was decorated with 
sergeant’s chevrons on the spot. Before he had opportunity to learn 
much of his new duties, “the Johnnies jumped the picket” one night 
and stampeded everybody but Close, who was given up for lost until 
he.came in two days later full of buckshot and information. His 
colonel acted on the latter while the doctors were digging out the former, 
and Close got a commission as first lieutenant in a new regiment for 
his share of the resultant benefits. One bloody afternoon as they were 
scrambling back, unsuccessful, and under an awful fire, from the works 
at Vicksburg; the colonel was left writhing on the lead-swept glacis 
with no shelter but the dead and dying around him, and Close headed 
the squad that rushed out and fetched him in. Everybody at McPher- 
son’s side could see that the Rebs were firing high, when once the 
daring survivors of the six who started reached their prostrate colonel, 
but the bullets sounded just as deadly to the four who got back alive, 
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and McPherson sent for Close and wrung his hard brown hand and 
looked admiringly into the sombre, impassive face with its deep-brown, 
almost dog-like, eyes. Some of the Thirteenth regulars were the next 
to report on Close, and these fellows, being at Sherman’s head-quarters, 
had influence. In the midst of so rough a campaign Close looked but 
little worse for wear than did his associates, and when he brought in 
ten prisoners with only two men at his back, turned them over to the 
Thirteenth, and went in for more before anybody could thank him, 
“Uncle Billy” swore that man was one of the right sort, and asked 
him what he could do for him that very night. And then—so the 
story ran—Close said he guessed he’d like to be either a sutler or a 
quartermaster,—he ‘didn’t know which,—and for once in his life the 
popular general looked bewildered. ; 

After Mission Ridge, where he got another bullet through him, and 
one that would have killed an ox, they simply had to put Close on 
quartermaster duty, he wanted it so much and had done such splendid 
fighting and so little talking for it. That was the end of him until 
near the end of the war. His train was captured by a dash of Forrest’s 
cavalry, and, though most of the guards got away, Close went with his 
wagons. Andersonville was then his abiding-place for a time, but in 
some way he turned up again during the march to the sea, which he 
made on mule-back, and when Congress authorized the organization of 
sixteen regiments of infantry as a part of the regular army in ’66, the 
great generals at the head of military affairs were reminded of Close. 
He wrote from somewhere far out West saying modestly that they had 
told him to let them know if they could ever be of any use to him, 
and the time had come. He had concluded to continue soldiering, and 
wanted to be a quartermaster. He was offered a first-lieutenantcy in 
the infantry, and accepted, though the examining board shook their 
heads over his ill-written papers ; was applied for by the colonel whose 
life he had saved at Vicksburg, and who was now on “bureau duty” 
in the South; and on that work Close remained, despite some rumors 
of his unfitness, until the fever cut its wide swath in his regiment. 
The adjutant and quartermaster were both down when Close arrived 
and reported for duty. In his calm, stolid, impassive way, he proved 
vastly useful. Indeed, at a time when men were dying or deserting by 
scores, when even sentry-duty had to be abandoned, and when govern- 
ment property was being loaded up and carried away and sold in the 
city, it is difficult to say what losses might not have been sustained but 
for his tireless vigilance. He exposed himself fearlessly among the 
dying. He said he had had a light attack of the fever at New Iberia 
earlier in the season, and couldn’t take it again. At all events, he did 
not. He was probably the only officer who remained longer than a 
week at the stricken post and escaped. 

At last came the welcome frost, Yellow Jack’s conqueror, followed 
by new officers and recruits in plenty, and Close’s occupation was gone. 
He had helped to bury the adjutant, but the quartermaster proved 
tough, and—to Close’s keen disappointment, as the boys began to say 
with returning health, appetite, and cynicism—recovered from his des- 
perate illness and resumed his duties. When December and the new 
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colonel came, drills and dress uniforms were ordered, and Close got 
leave of absence and tried to get back to bureau duty, where they did 
not want him. Then he appealed to Farnham, and through him to 
General Sherman. His wounds made him stiff and sore: he couldn’t 
drill or parade. It transpired that he had no full uniform, and his 
first and only frock-coat had been let out to the last shred and was still 
too tight for him. Then some queer yarns began to be told. He was a 
quasi executor for three officers who had died intestate, and who had 
little to bequeath anyhow. He had nursed them in their last illness, 
and such items of their property as had not by medical orders been 
condemned and burned he had for sale. Under the regulations the 
major was the proper custodian of the effects of deceased officers, but 
the major was himself almost a victim and had been sent North to 
recuperate after a long and desperate struggle. On an occasion when 
he simply had to appear in full uniform, Close turned out in plumed 
felt hat, sash, and epaulets which, when questioned, he said were the 
late Captain Stone’s, and so was the coat. If nobody could be found 
to buy them, he would, but he did not mean to buy “such truck” until 
it was absolutely necessary. 

Respect for his fighting ability in the field and his fearless service 
during the epidemic prevented any “crowding” of the old fellow, 
though there was no little talk about the habits he was disclosing. The 
bachelors and “ grass widowers” of the infantry and battery started a 
mess, but Close declined to join. He explained that he preferred to 
board with a French creole family a short distance away, as he “ wished 
to learn the language.” They gave a big dance Christmas week and 
taxed every officer ten dollars. Close had-nursed Pierce through the 
fever, and Pierce was treasurer of the fund. Close was accounted for 
as “paid,” both for the original ten and the subsequent assessment of 
five dollars that was found necessary, but it came out of Pierce’s 
pocket, for Close begged off one and refused the other, and Pierce 
would not tell until it was dragged out of him by direct questioning 
months after. It transpired that Close went only once a cay to the 
humble dwelling, four blocks away, where he preferred to board. He 
assiduously visited the kitchen of Company “G” at breakfast- and 
dinner-time to see that those meals were properly cooked and served, 
and there could be no question that he personally “sampled” every- 
thing they had. He wore the clothing issued to the men, until the 
colonel insisted on his appearing in proper uniform, and then had to 
rebuke him for the condition of the paper collar and frayed black bow 
that were attached to the neck-band of his flannel shirt. He wore the 
soldier shoe, and swore that no other kind suited his foot. He had to 
write letters occasionally, but when he did so he repaired to the com- 
pany office or that of the post quartermaster, and not one cent did he 
spend for stamps. 

Indeed, it became a subject of unofficial investigation whether he 
spent a cent for anything. He bought nothing at Finkbein’s, the sut- 
ler’s, where indeed he was held in high disfavor, his war record and 
fever service to the contrary notwithstanding. He never touched a 
card, never played billiards, and never invited anybody to drink, even 
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when his brother officers called upon him in squads of two or three to 
see if he would. That he had no prejudice against the practice, then 
as universal in the service as it is now rare, was apparent from the fact 
that he never refused to take a drink when invited, yet never seemed 
even faintly exhilarated. ‘ You might as well pour whiskey in a knot- 
hole,” said the sore-headed squad of youngsters that with malice pre- 
pense. had spent many hours and dollars one night in the attempt to 
get old Close “ loaded.” 

He had to go to town occasionally on board of survey or similar 
duty, and always sought a seat in somebody’s ambulance to save the 
nickel charged for a six-mile ride in the tram-car. When he had to 
take the car he would wait for some of the youngsters, well knowing 
they would pay his fare. Once when three of them “put up a job on 
him” by the declaration, after they were well on their way, that not a 
man in the party had less than a five-dollar bill, he offered to change 
the five, but refused to lend a nickel unless they gave their word, on 
honor, that they were not striving to make a convenience of him. 

But the “closest” figuring he had ever done was that which he 
carried out for several months at the expense of a certain bank. Most 

of the officers on getting their pay check towards the end of the month 
would take it to the nearest bank or broker and get it cashed. Those 
were easy-going days in the pay department. Many a time the impecu- 
nious subs would prevail on the major or his clerk to let them have 
their stipend a week before it became due, and it would be spent 
before it was fully earned. Close never spent a cent, that any one could 
see or hear of, but he was on hand to draw it as early as any of the 
rest. He would take his check and vanish. The total footing up of 
his pay, rations, servant’s allowance, “ fogy,” and all, was one hundred 
and some dollars and sixty-eight cents. They used no coin smaller 
than the “nickel” (five cents) in the South in those days, and it was 
the practice of the banks and money-changers generally to give the 
customer the benefit if the check called for more than half the value of 
the nickel, otherwise to hold it themselves, If the amount were fifty- 
two cents the customer got only fifty ; if it were fifty-three cents he 
was paid fifty-five. Those officers who kept a bank account, and there 
were three or four, perhaps, who did so, simply deposited their check for 
its face value and had done with it. It was supposed that such was 
Close’s custom ; but he was wiser in his generation, as was learned later. 
Close took his check to the paying teller and got one hundred and some 
dollars and seventy cents. Then he deposited this cash with the clerk 
at the receiving window and was two cents ahead by the transaction. 
When it was finally discovered and he was politely told that hereafter 
he would be credited only with the sum called for on the face of his 
check, Close got it cashed elsewhere and deposited his seventy cents 
regularly as before. ‘“ But what he does it for is a mystery,” said the 
bank official who let this sizable cat out of the bag, “for he never has 
more than a few dollars on deposit more than a week. He checks it 
out through some concerns up North.” 

No wonder the fellows wondered what Close did with his money. 

A soldier servant made up his room and blacked his boots ; a company 
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laundress washed the very few items sent to her each week, and de- 
clared that the captain stopped the price of two pairs of gloves out of 
her wages because she wore the thumb off one of them scrubbing the 
dirt off the other. He never went to theatre, opera, or other diver- 
sion; never took part in any of the gayeties of the garrison; never 
subscribed for a newspaper or magazine, but was always on hand to 
get first look at those service journals which were intended for the post 
library. He smoked an old black brier-root pipe, which he charged 
with commissary plug tobacco, preferring it to all others. He chewed 
tobacco—navy plug—and did not care who knew it. He shaved him- 
self, and when his hair needed trimming it was done by the company 
barber.. He had no bills. He would be neither borrower nor—well, 
there was some talk about his lending money on unimpeachable se- 
curity and usurious interest, but to those officers who applied, either 
in jest or earnest, he said he never had a cent to lend and wouldn’t 
lend it if he had. 

Then what on earth did Close do with his money ? 

Much of this was told to Lambert in New Orleans. More of it he 
learned later. On this particular day he was destined to have another 
peep into the peculiarities of this most unusual character. 

He had walked perhaps half a mile, revolving these matters in his 
mind and keeping occasional lookout for Parmelee’s (which was evi- 
dently farther away than he had been led to suppose), when he heard 
some one shouting after him. It was a soldier, running hard, and in a 
moment Lambert recognized in him the affable corporal who was the 
first to receive him that morning. This time the corporal saluted as he 
came, panting, to a halt. Possibly Sergeant Burns had been giving 
the company a “ pointer.” 

“ Did anybody pass you, lieutenant ?—anybody on horseback?” __ 

“No,” answered Lambert, wondering what might now be coming. 

“Well, cap says—er rather—the captain wants you to come back. 
Didn’t nobody go along here a-horseback ?” And the corporal was evi- 
dently perplexed as well as nearly breathless. “By gad, I thought 
*twas takin’ chances, even for the two oi us. Two of ’em rode in an’ 
sassed cap right to his face an’ were off before a man of us could draw 
bead on ’em.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“Some o’ the very crowd Parmelee nabbed last night. They must 
‘have cut across at the ford. They’ve finished him, I reckon, for one of 
’em was ridin’ his horse.” 

In ten minutes Lambert was back at camp, where all was bustle 
and suppressed excitement. Close was seated at his tent, smoking 
imperturbably, and listening to the tremulous words of a tall, sallow 
civilian who was leaning against the shoulder of a panting mule. 
McBride, rifle in hand and equipped for field service, was closely 
inspecting the kit and cartridge-boxes of a squad of a dozen men 
already formed. 

“ Lieutenant,” said Close, “I’ve got to send you with a detach- 
ment over to the county jail. How soon can you get ready ?” 
Lambert felt a sudden odd, choky sensation at the throat, and was 
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conscious that his knees were tremulous. It was his first call, mind 
you, and it was sudden and vague. The symptoms made him furious. 

“T’m ready now,” he said, reaching for his handsome sash and belt, 
and disappearing an instant within his tent door. 

“ Ain’t you got some ord’nery things? You don’t want to wear 
such trappin’s as them. I’ve got a sash an’ belt an’ sword here plenty 
good enough ; and you can have ’em for half what they cost.” 

“T prefer using these, captain,” said Lambert. 

“ Why, you may not get back in a week,” persisted Close. “There's 
no tellin’ where those fellows have run to. You ought to have some 
suitable clothes for this sort o’ work—like mine.” 

“I've got something different, but I thought we were needed at 
once. 

“So you be, ’cordin’ to what this gentleman says. It looks like 
they must have stirred up quite a row; but you needn’t worry. 
There'll be no trouble once they see the regulars, and if there should 
be, you’ve got me an’ the hull company to draw on.” And Close’s 
face fairly brightened up for the minute. ‘‘ There’s your squad ready. 
Parm’lee ’1] tell you what he wants done. Reck’lect, if there’s any 
trouble you draw on me.” 

“T shall need some money, I’m afraid, if we’re gone any time. 
That’s the first thing I’1l have to draw for.” 

Close’s countenance fell. “Ten dollars ought to be ‘nuff for you 
anywhere here. I could get along with fifty cents,” said he, slowly. 
Suddenly he brightened up again. ; 

“Just sit down an’ make out them mileage accounts o’ yours. 
—Here, sergeant, you and this gentleman go on with the squad. Take 
the county road. The lieutenant ’Il overtake you.—Sit right down 
over there in Sergeant Burns’s tent, lieutenant: he’s got all the blanks 
and things. Never made out a mileage account? Here, I’ll show you.” 

And while Close slowly began his calculations, the squad under 
Sergeant McBride tramped out upon the dusty red road, most of the 
men following as though to see them around the bend, while Lambert, 
vaguely troubled, and feeling, somehow, that he ought to be with his 
detachment even though his superior officer called him back, stood 
looking anxiously after them. 

“T thought you had twenty or so left in your wallet, lieutenant,” 
said Close. “Just look, will you? You needn’t be in any hurry. 
McBride knows just what to do. I’d change them clothes if I was 

ou.” 

Lambert had slipped his hand into his breast-pocket, then began 
searching the others. All in vain: the little, flat pocket-book was 
gone; and now it flashed across his mind that he must have whisked 
it out with his handkerchief, which he carried, after the West Point 
fashion of those days, in the breast of his coat, just after he started on 
the run back to camp. Even as he began to tell of his loss the men 
came springing down the bank and bursting through the bushes in 
their haste to reach their arms and equipments. 

“ What’s up now?” hailed Close, still slowly writing and never 
moving from his seat. 
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“ Firing over near town, sir,” called a sergeant. 

“That so?” asked the veteran, imperturbably. “Get ’em under 
arms, sergeant.—Guess you'd better ketch up with McBride, lieuten- . 
ant,” said he to Lambert, whose boyish face could not but betray his 
excitement. ‘“ Hold on a second,” he called, for Lambert had darted 
at the word. “Wait, lieutenant!” shouted Burns, and, wondering, 
Lambert looked hack. Close was holding out the pen to him. 

“Sign these, first off, will you?” said he. 





Vv. 


Long before they reached the public square the firing had ceased. 
Overtaking his little command, which the sergeant had wisely halted 
“for orders” as soon as the shots were heard, Lambert led them at 
double time. 

“ Put a stop to anything they’re at. I'll be after you with the hull 
company,” Close had shouted after him. The deputy marshal had 
disappeared. 

‘Mr. Parmelee somewhere ahead ?” panted the lieutenant to the 
sergeant trotting by his side. . 

“Somewhere behind, sir. He'll come gallopin’ in after we get 
there,—perhaps.” 

The road led into town from the northeast. Lambert could see 
the railway embankment and the old wooden bridge before they 
rounded the turn from which they came in sight of the belfry and 
the roofs. Somebody had begun to ring the bell, and there came the 
‘sound of shouting, with an occasional shrill yell. Then more shots, 
a short, sputtering fusillade, and more shouts, suggestively derisive 
and farther away. 

“ What’s going on, do you suppose?” asked Lambert of his bulky 
second in command ; and McBride, with one hand steadying the absurd 
long-sword then worn by our sergeants, and the other clamping his 
rifle at the right shoulder, puffingly answered,— 

“ Havin’ some fun with the sheriff. He had a nigger posse guardin’ 
the jail. Folks wouldn’t stand it.” 

Another minute of running brought them to the outskirts of the 
straggling town. Women and children could be seen peering excitedly 
towards the square. Two very small boys, hearing the heavy tramp, 
tramp of the infantry, turned and scuttled away for the shelter of an 
open door. Three hundred yards ahead a man in his shirt-sleeves 
popped around a corner, looked keenly at the coming squad, and popped 
back again. When Lambert, leading his men by a dozen paces, came 
dancing around that same corner and found himself at the northeast 
angle of the plaza, this same citizen was seated on the nearest porch, 
placidly smoking a corn-cob pipe and reading a newspaper, his boots 
braced against a wooden pillar and his chair tilted back against the 
wall. In similar attitudes of exaggerated calm, farther along in the 
direction of the post-office, were one or two other gentlemen of Tugaloo. 
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Only around Cohen’s mercantile emporium was there faintest sign of 
excitement. There one or two trembling, pallid clerks were bustling 
about and putting up the shutters. The gang of negroes ordinarily 
loafing around the plaza had totally vanished. Lambert, expecting 
to find himself in the presence of: a surging mob, came to sudden halt 
in sheer surprise. The squad “slowed down” at a sign from their 
sergeant, and then, closing up their rank, marched silently ahead in 
uick time. 

“ Where’s the jail?” asked. Lambert of his subordinate. 

“ Round there behind the next corner, sir,—where the bell is.” 

Three or four prominent citizens came strolling out of the saloon 
nearest the post-office, their hands in their pockets and quids of ex-. 
aggerated size in their cheeks. The bell, under the impulse of unseen 
hands, was still violently ringing: otherwise an almost Sabbath still- 
ness pervaded. the town of Tugaloo. At the corner lay a gaunt 
quadruped, blood trickling from its nostrils and from a shot-hole 
in the side,—sole indication of recent battle. The jail door stood 
obligingly open to the declining sun. The barred windows were 
tightly closed. 

“¢ Put a stop to anything they’re at,’ ” repeated Lambert to himself. 
“But what are they at? How on earth can I find out?” 

Like those of the jail behind it, the windows of the little meeting- 

-house were closed, and apparently boarded up from within. The 
double doors in front were tight shut and decorated in one or two 
places with bullet-holes. The bell kept up its furious din. “ Hammer 
the door with the butt of your rifle,” said the lieutenant, annoyed to 
see that such of the populace as began to appear were looking on in 
unmistakable amusement. 

“Guess they’re all down in the cellar, lieutenant,” said a tall civilian. 
“Want any of ’em? Reckon they’ll come up ’f you'll tell Squire 
Parmelee to shout. Don’t seem to see him, though.” And the grin- 
ning countryman was presently joined by one or two of his friends. 
Lambert simply did not know what to make of the situation. Sergeant 
McBride was going around hammering at one shutter after another 
and muttering something about “dam fools inside.” A corporal with 
a couple of men had explored the two rooms of the primitive building 
used as a jail, and now came out to say there was nobody there, which 
seemed to tickle the fancy of the rallying populace. Still the bell 
kept up its deafening clamor, and Lambert was waxing both nervous 
and indignant. The absence of the civil officer of the law—the 
deputy marshal or sheriff—rendered him practically powerless to act. 
He could not pitch into the people for standing around with their 
hands in their pockets and looking amused. There was nothing hostile 
or threatening in their manner. They were even disposed to be 
friendly,—as, when they saw Lambert take a rifle with evident inten- 
tion of battering in the door, they shouted to him in genuine concern, 
“ Don’t do that, lieutenant. Those fellows will be shootin’ up through 
the floor next. The squire’ll be along presently. Let him do it.” 

Presently the squire did come, still “ white about the gills,” as the 
sergeant muttered ; and him Lambert angrily accosted : 
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“ What do you want us todo, Mr. Parmelee? We've been here 
several minutes now with nobody to report to.” 

“T s’pose my poor fellows are murdered to a man,” cried Parmelee, 
sliding off his mule and handing the reins to a soldier, who coolly 
transferred them to the nearest post. ‘“Can’t you make ’em hear, 
McBride ?” 

“Not if they’re all dead,” answered the sergeant, disgustedly. 
“Which corpse is pullin’ the bell-rope?” At this unfeeling remark 
the populace again began to laugh. 

“Qh, you'll pay for this, you fellows!” tremblingly shouted Par- 
melee to the grinning group across the street. “If there’s law in 
Washington and power to back it, you’ll ketch hell.” 

“‘Whawt’s been the matter, squire?” asked a citizen, soothingly. 
“ Ain’t anybody hurt, is there? I ain’t heard nothin’ of any row.” 

Parmelee pointed to the carcass of the mule and to some significant 
shot-holes at the corner. “I s’pose you'll deny shootin’—or hearin’ 
any shootin’—next.” 

‘Shootin’? Shootin’ roun’ hyuh? Why, doggone ’f that ain’t 
the queerest thing! I thought I heard somebody pullin’ off a pistol 
awhile ago. Don’t you remember, major ?—I reckon ’twas you I was 
talkin’ with at the time,—I said there was a shot fired. P’r’aps that’s 
what killed Potts’s ole mule out yuh.” 

“For heaven’s sake, man,” muttered Lambert, “stop that infernal . 
bell and your own jaw. Can’t you see they’re just laughing at you ?” 
And Parmelee evidently did. 

“My God, lieutenant! they’ve mobbed the jail, let loose three 
of the worst scoundrels ever went unhung, and killed the officers of 
the law. They ought to be arrested right here,—every one of them, 
—’stead of standin’ there insultin’ the United States government. If 
Captain Close was here he’d have ’em in in less than a minute.” 

“ He’ll be here presently, if you want any arresting done. Mean- 
time, the only row is that which your people seem to be making. 
Can’t you stop that?” 

Parmelee looked helpless and despondent. ‘“Somethin’s got to be 
done,” he said, “or these rebels’ll ride right over you. Why, every 
man you see’s had a hand in this jail delivery. We had great trouble 
’restin’ those three scoundrels: the marshal’s been after ’em a month, 
and he ought to have met us here, ’s I telegraphed him. We fetched 
’em here at four o’clock this mornin’, an’ not a soul in Tugaloo knew 
anything about it, an’ the soldiers ought to have stood by us until the 
marshal came. ‘Stead of that, they went on to camp and left us all 
alone, and just as soon as these people found out who were jailed an’ 
saw we had no soldiers to guard ’em, why, I couldn’t do nothin’. They 
just took my horse and—they’d have hung me, I s’pose, if I’d been 
fool enough to stay. I just ’scaped with my life. You’ve just got 
here, lieutenant. You don’t begin to know what a hell-hole this is. 
These people are the worst kind o’ rebs. Capt’n Close—even he 
wouldn’t b’lieve it, but I reckon he does now, after the tongue-lashin’ 
them fellers gave him a 

But Mr. Parmelee’s description of the situation was interrupted by 
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the coming of Captain Close himself. Dressed precisely as when Lam- 
bert had last seen him at camp, with no more semblance of rank or 
authority than was to be found in a weather-beaten pair of shoulder- 
straps on his cheap flannel blouse, without sash or sword, but with a huge 
army “Colt” strapped about his waist, the commander of the company 
came strolling around the corner of the jail, looking curiously about its 
door and windows as though in search of signs of the recent affray. 

“Thought you told me they’d shot the door into tooth-picks,” said 
he. ‘I don’t see no signs of bullets.” 

“Come round here an’ you’ll see ’em. J wasn’t goin’ to let my 
men be shot like cattle in a pen. I got ’em out o’ there soon ’s we saw 
the crowd a-comin’.” 

“Then you didn’t even show fight,—didn’t even attempt to hold 
our prisoners?” exclaimed Close, in high dudgeon. “ Why, great 
eter! man, your birds just walked out without any one’s helpin’ ’em. 

You and your cowardly gang walked off and let ’em go; an’ they’ve 
taken our mule. That’s the worst of it,—taken our mule to replace 
that dam carcass there, that b’longed to the father of one of the boys 
you brought in this mornin’. He told the truth ’bout it then, when he 
rode into camp an’ said your posse had shot his mule an’ threatened 
to shoot him. What sort of a sand-heap were you raised on, anyhow? 
Why, ’f a baby in the town I come from had shown as little grit as 
you and your folks have, its own mother would have drowned it in the 
mill-race.” ; 

The effect of this unexpected tirade was remarkable. The knot of 
. civilian listeners, who had come to get such fun out of the situation as 
the circumstances would permit, and who had been indulging in no 
little half-stifled laughter, were evidently amazed at this new side to the 
Yankee officer’s character, and stood silent and decidedly appreciative 
listeners to his denunciation of the luckless Parmelee. The soldiers, 
who had for some months been tasting the comforts of military service 
under civil control, and trudging all over Chittomingo County, day in 
and day out, on the mysterious mission of “serving process,” were evi- 
dently tickled that their commander should at last have seen for him- 
self what they had more than half suspected all along,—that Parmelee 
was an arrant coward, who had held his position and made his record 
for efficiency in enforcing the laws only when a big squad of regulars 
was at his back. 

As for Lambert, whose sole knowledge of affairs in the South was 
derived from the accounts published in the Northern journals and 
inspired almost without exception by “carpet-bag” politicians, and who 
fully expected to find himself pitted against a determined array of ex- 
Confederates engaged in the slaughter of Federal officials, white and 
black, the young New-Englander began to look upon the whole affair 
as another practical joke devised by his new associates simply “to test 
his grit or gullibility.” This, at least, was his first impression, until 
the sight of the main body of the company swinging into the square 
under command of the first sergeant, and another look at Close’s burn- 
ing brown eyes and Parmelee’s hangdog face, convinced him that so 
far as they were concerned there was no joke. 
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But how about the chuckling natives now augmenting their number 
every moment? Certainly there could be no doubt as to the contempt 
they felt for “the Squire,” as they facetiously termed Parmelee, or the 
ridicule which Close’s appearance had excited until he had well-nigh 
finished his denunciation’ of the civil officer. Then for an instant there 
was almost a ripple of applause. They watched him as, in his uncouth, 
ill-fitting, unsoldierly garb, the commander strode angrily back and 
began searching the walls and window-shutters of the jail for sign of 
bullet-marks. : 

Meantime, gradually recovering confidence or hope, the besieged in 
the cellar of the meeting-house began to parley. The bell ceased ring- 
ing, and humble voices were heard asking who were outside. A brusque 
order in Close’s gruffest tones to “‘ Come up out of that hole and account 
for your prisoners,” seemed to cause unlimited joy. There was sound 
of unbarring doors and scrambling on wooden stairs, and presently the 
portals opened an inch or two and cautious peeps were taken. The 
sight of the blue uniforms was enough. The defenders, white and 
colored, to the number of six, dusty but uninjured, came gladly forth 
into the afternoon sunshine. “By gad, fellows, we had hard work 
standin’ off that crowd till you come,” began the foremost, another of 
the Parmelee type. “There must ha’ been half Chittomingo County 
in here, and the bullets flew like——” 

But here a guffaw of derisive laughter from across the street, the 
crestfallen face of Parmelee, and the quizzical grin on the sun-tanned 
features of the soldiers, put sudden check to his flow of words. There 
stood Close, glowering at him. 

‘Flew like what, you gibberin’ idiot? The only bullet-hole in 
the hull square that hasn’t been here for six weeks is the one in that 
wuthless mule there. You dam cowards ran for shelter an’ let your 
pris’ners loose : that’s plain as the nose on your face. I don’t care for 
the pris’ners,—that’s your bus’ness; but what I want’s our mule.— 
Lieutenant Lambert,” he continued, addressing his silent junior, “ I’m 
as ready as any man to fight for the flag, but for six months now I’ve 
been sittin’ here furnishin’ posses to back up these fellers makin’ 
arrests all over the country, because them was my orders. J haven’t 
seen a nigger abused. J haven’t seen the uniform insulted. J haven’t 
seen a sign of Ku-Klux:. nothin’ but some contraband stills. I’ve 
obeyed orders an’ helped ’em make arrests of people I don’t personally 
know nothin’ about, an’ you see for yourself they dasn’t lift a hand to 
hold ’em. I’m tired o’ backin’ up such a gang of cowards, an’ I 
don’t care who knows it. March the men back to camp, sir. I’m 
goin’ after that mule.” 





VI. 


With the going down of that evening’s sun Lieutenant Newton 
Lambert had finished his first day of company duty in the sunny 
South, and found himself commanding the temporary post of Tugaloo. 
The responsibility now devolving upon him was the only thing that 
enabled him to resist an almost overwhelming sensation of depression 
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and disgust. Marching at route step back to camp, he had held brief 
and low-toned conference with Sergeant Burns and learned something 
of the circumstances that led up to the events of the day. “Old man 
Potts,” said the sergeant, was a character. He owned a place half-way 
over towards Quitman and so near the county line that nobody knew 
whether he rightfully belonged to Quitman 6 to Chittomingo. When 
he was “ wanted” in one he dodged to the other. Twoof his sons had 
been killed during the war, and the two younger were prominent both 
as citizens and “skylarkers,” for “there was no mischief or frolic 
going on they weren’t mixed up in.” Sergeant Burns didn’t believe in 
Ku-Klux thereabouts, but the colored folks and the deputy marshals 
did, and so the soldiers were kept “on the jump.” Old man Potts 
had “cussed” Parmelee off his place two weeks previous, but had 
ridden in to Quitman and reported himself to Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sweet, commanding the two-company garrison there, and said 
that any time he or his boys were “ wanted,” just to say so and he 
would come in and account for himself and them to an officer and a 
gentleman, but he’d be damned if he’d allow that sneak Parmelee on 
his premises. Then he had had high words with the marshal of the 
district himself. His boys had harmed no one, he said. They were 
full of fun, and perhaps of fight—he wouldn’t own ’em if they weren’t : 
but they did not belong to the Ku-Klux,—if there were anything of 
the sort around there at all,—and they only fought when interfered 
with. They might have expressed contempt for Parmelee, but that 
wasn’t law-breaking. The marshal told him that very serious allega- 
tions had been laid against both him and his boys, as well as against 
friends with whom they forgathered, and warned him that arrest would 
follow if more “ outrages” occurred ; and the result was that only the 
interference of Colonel Sweet prevented a shooting scrape on the spot. 
Ever since then Parmeiee had had some one watching the movements 
of Potts and his boys. There was a young lady over at Clayton’s 
plantation to whom one of the boys was devoted, and Parmelee’s spies 
reported there was to be a dance there. That’s how he came to go 
over to Buccatubbee with the squad, but they only got Harry Potts 
and two of the Scroggs boys; Barton Potts wasn’t there. They were 
riding home to Quitman County after the dance and “making some 
racket, as young fellers will, and Parmelee laid for ’em on the road.” 
They were brought in to the jail by Sergeant Quinn and the squad and 
there left to Parmelee and his people. As for the rest, the lieutenant 
knew as much as the sergeant, except that “old man Potts” with his 
boy Hal suddenly rode into camp just after Mr. Lambert had walked 
away, and the old man had given Captain Close a piece of his mind, 
after which he and Hal with a couple of friends rode back townwards. 
All the shooting that took place was probably a few de joie to the 
accompaniment of triumphant yells. 

It was a fact that when old Potts with his friends, not more than 
half a dozen all told, came riding in to offer bail for the boys, armed 
only with the customary revolver, they were followed towards the jail 
by a party of inquisitive and interested townspeople, at sight of which 
array Parmelee’s posse on duty at the jail had fired one volley from 
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that building and then rushed for the shelter of the cellar under the 
meeting-house. They had killed Potts’s mule and wounded another, 
in exchange for which the Pottsites had ridden off with the first two 
animals and all the prisoners they saw. There was no one to claim 
the latter, and old Potts had coolly offered the former to the inspection 
of Captain Close: one proved to be government property, the other 
Parmelee’s. “I'll just bawrow these two to take us back home, an’. 
then you gentlemen can have ’em as soon as you'll send for ’em; but 
you'll hardly expect us to call again, after the reception accawded us 
law-abiding and peaceable citizens to-day.” This was the majestic 
conclusion of Potts’s remarks to the surprised but stolid captain. 
» Then they rode away, and, crossing probably at the ford, made a 
., gircuit back through town, where they doubtless had a Tugaloo jubilee 
pe their friends and fellow-citizens, to the continued alarm and 
‘dismay of the bell-ringers in the meeting-house, until warned that the 
troops were coming, when they deliberately withdrew across the rail- 
way track, firing off a parting salute and a volley of the characteristic 
Southern vocalisms known to fame as the “rebel yell.” This was 
injudicious. It was all well enough to ride away in company with 
prisoners whom nobody claimed or appeared to care to hold, but they 
should not have rejoiced thereat with riot and ungodly glee. It was 
human and by no means divine. It gave the opposition too much to 
tell about in the startling reports that went broadcast over the North 
that very night and appeared with lurid head-lines in the morning 
papers on the morrow. 

Parmelee had not been seen from the moment of the initial appear- 
ance of Potts and party until he came scrambling into camp on a 
borrowed mule. Later that afternoon, when matters had measurably 
quieted down, he made his way westward in time to tell at the State 
Capitol his story of the riot to his properly indignant chief, while, all 
alone, Captain Close was jogging over to Potts’s on the “ day accommo- 
dation,” little dreaming of the iil repute in which he and his youthful 
subaltern would stand before the unthinking of their Northern fellow- 
citizens on the morrow; for, as was only natural, the deputy marshal 
had squared accounts with Close by laying the blame for the escape of 
the prisoners, the peril of the beleaguered posse, and the riot and in- 
surrection in Chittomingo County upon the captain and his lieutenant, 
who, he said, though wearing the uniform and holding the commission 
of United States, had refused to come to the aid of the officers of 
the law. 

“T ought to be back by nine o’clock,” was the message the captain 
told Corporal Cunningham to take out to camp; but Cunningham was 
the ingenuous youth who first accosted Mr. Lambert on his arrival 
that morning, and Burns had nearly shaken the life out of him when 
he heard the story the men were passing from lip to lip. Cunningham 
was a young fellow with a better opinion of himself than his employers 
seemed to entertain, and, though fairly educated in the public schools 
and in a business college of his native city, a fondness for Bowery life 
and association with Bowery boys had undermined his usefulness, He 
enlisted after losing his situation, and, coming to Close’s company when 
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clerks were hardly to be had at any price, was put into the company 
office instead of the awkward squad. Then came a vacancy among 
the corporals; the young fellow, being a new broom, had swept clean, 
and was so helpful about the books, papers, and the like for six weeks 
that Close gave him the empty chevrons and gave Burns abundant 
cause for another outbreak of blasphemy. There might have been 
some way of licking Private Cunningham into shape, but there was 
none whatever of reforming Corporal Cunningham. He was not all 
bad, however, for by evening he began to realize the extraordinary 
solecism of which he had been guilty in the morning ; so he was act- 
ually ashamed to go near the lieutenant, and never even repeated his 
message to Burns until nine o’clock had come and the captain -hadn’t. 
Then Burns went over to the lientenant’s tent, where that youth sat 
wrapped in his overcoat, trying gloomily and with stiffened fingers to 
write some letters by the light of a single candle. ; 

“T suppose, sir, the captain meant to ride the mule back himself. 
He could have got to Potts’s place before six and back here by eight, 
easy. Tisn’t likely they’d ask him to stay to supper. I’m only 
afraid of his gettin’ into a row, and him all alone.” 

“T wish he could have been content to send for the mule instead 
of going,” said Lambert. “Any of the men could have gone, I 
suppose.” 

“‘ Well, sir, the trouble is that he’d have had to send the men on 
mule-back, or else pay their fare over on the cars. The captain has a 
pass, and it doesn’t cost him anything ; and he’s afraid to let the mule 
be gone over-night. It’s mighty easy losin’ ’em among all these nig- 
gers, and they might charge it up against the captain’s pay. The 
captain has stuck close to camp so far as these night posses have been 
concerned, but he’d hunt the whole State for a lost blanket or bayonet. 
And he always goes alone—and gets what he’s after, and he’s had no 
trouble worth mentionin’ ; but that fellow Potts was impudent to him 
to-day, and he was slow "bout seein’ it at first; now, though, he’s got 
his mad up and gone over there to get the mule and satisfaction both : 
that’s what I’m afraid of, sir. He lashed Parmelee to-day for bein’ a 
coward, and—beggin’ your pardon, lieutenant—though the captain 
ain’t much on military, he fires up like a flash at anything like insult 
to the flag.” 

“Do you think it advisable to send after the captain?” asked 
Lambert, after a moment’s reflection. 

“There’s no way we can send, sir, ’cept afoot or behind a four- . 
mule team in an army-wagon. We only had that one saddle-mule.” 

Lambert stepped to the tent door and looked out. The sky was 
overcast and the darkness thick. A wind was rising and whirling the 
sparks from the cook-fire over by the road, and from the pipes of the 
men sitting smoking and chatting in little groups about camp. Some 
had come to him at nightfall and sought permission to go in to the 
village, and he had felt obliged to refuse. After the events of the 
day it seemed wisest to hold them at camp, and he had so informed 
Sergeant Burns. As he stood there now looking uneasily about, first 
at the dark and threatening sky, then at the darker shadows about 
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camp, Lambert thought he caught sight of three or four forms, vague 
and indistinct, hurrying along the bank beyond the fire. 

“ Who are those men?” he asked. ; 

“T don’t know, sir. I warned the company to remain in camp. 
T’ll see.” And Burns turned quickly and made a run for the opposite 
end of the company ground. Some of the men started up and stood 
gazing expectantly after him, and the chat and laughter suddenly 
ceased. The shadowy forms had disappeared: so, by this time, had 
Burns. Then there came the sound of his powerful voice, out by the 
road : 

“ Halt there, you men! Come back here!” . 

Then followed a rush and scramble in the bushes, and the sound 
of footfalls, rapid and light, dying away in the darkness. Then some 
low. laughter and comment among the men. Then Burns came back, 
and, without waiting to report, sternly ordered, “ Fall in !”’ 

Knocking the ashes out of their pipes and buttoning their over- 
coats,—a thing they might have overlooked before the lesson of the 
day,—the soldiers slowly obeyed the unusual summons. Burns got 
his lantern and quickly called the roll. Four men failed to respond. 
Leaving the company still in line, the sergeant hastened to the tents 
for the absentees. Two of the number were found placidly sleeping. 
Two were away entirely,—Privates Riggs and Murphy. 

“Tf I’m not mistaken I saw three shadows,” said Lambert, as the 
sergeant made his report. ‘ What would the captain do if he were 
here ?—send a patrol ?” 

“The captain never had a night roll-call, sir; but he wouldn’t send 
a patrol. That’s only a good way of not ketchin’ men, unless they’re 
too drunk torun. It wouldn’t be of much consequence, only for that 
man Riggs bein’ one of ’em. He’s a troublesome case. If the lieu- 
tenant approves of it, I’ll send Sergeant Watts and a couple of good 
men without arms. They can find whoever’s out. What I don’t like 
about it is that somebody jumped the fence and into the Walton place.” 

“The old homestead across the road ?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s been some trouble between the captain and the 
Walton family. He ordered the men never to enter the enclosure on 
any pretext, the old lady made such a row ’bout it.” 

“Who live there? Surely they ought to welcome our sending 
responsible men over to drive off our renegades.” 

“ Well, I don’t know ’bout that, sir,” said the sergeant, with a ner- 
-vous laugh. “If there’s anybody on earth the captain’s afraid of, its 
old Mrs. Walton. She’sa terror. Nothin’ of the unprotected female’ 
about her, sir, though she and her daughters live alone there. Both 
her sons were shot during the war: one was killed, and the other’s in 
Havana—or Mexico ; said he’d never surrender, and won’t come home. 
I reckon they’re pretty hard up there, sometimes, but you should see 
how the old lady rides it over the captain, sir. I wonder she hasn’t 
been over to pay you a visit. Shall I send after Riggs and Murphy, 
sir? It’s a little like sendin’ good money after bad. They haven’t a 
cent, either of ’em, and if town was their object there’s no use in their 
goin’; nobody would trust ’em.” 
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Then came interruption,—the sound of a horn, an ordinary tin 
horn, too, floating through the dark and muttering night. 

“That’s her, lieutenant. That’s the old lady herself. She reads 
prayers reg’ larly at half-past nine every night, and some of the niggers 
are out yet. They used to have a conch shell that sounded pretty, but 
Parmelee said they had to sell it. They’ve had to sell pretty much 
everything, tryin’ to keep alive.” 

Again the sound of the cheap and despised tin., Lambert recalled 
it as a necessary concomitant of the street-boy and straw-rides about 
the Christmas holidays, and its summons, he thought, was never to 
prayer: it called for many a lively malediction. 

“Send Sergeant Watts, if you think it advisable,” said he, briefly. 
“T’m going up on the road a moment.” 

Again the blast of the horn, short, staccato, imperative, and then 
an impatient, querulous voice at the north end of the porch,—a voice 
calling, “ You Elinor! you wuthless black gadabout! wh’ ah you?” 

And as Lambert scrambled up the steep path and reached the road, 
another voice, low, tremulous, eager, close at hand, whispered, “Oh, I 
thought you’d never come! Hyuh! quick! Leave the money, shuah, 
and the pail, t’maw’ow night.” 

And then, with a rustle of feminine garments, bending low, a slen- 
der, girlish form shot across the beam of Jamplight falling from an 
east window. Another form, also feminine, scurried away from the 
hedge-row, and something came rolling out into the road-way, clinking 
against the stones. There was sound of voluble reprimand and flus- 
tered explanation at the north end of the building, a quick, kitten-like 
patter of little feet up the rickety old steps in front, and in an instant 
the girlish form seemed perched on the window-sill. There a second or 
two it hovered, motionless, until a door slammed around at the north 
side of the house. Then in popped the slender figure, out went the 
light, and, but for the sigh and complaint of the night-wind in the 
rustling branches of the old trees about the veranda, all was silence at 
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VII. 


It was after ten when Captain Close returned, and barely eleven 
when he again set forth. This time a sergeant and ten picked men 
went with him, nobody but Close knew whither. “I may be gone two 
days, lieutenant,” said he, in the laborious use of the title which among 
regulars “to the manner born” had long been replaced by “ Mr. ;” and 
had not Lambert asked for instructions, none, probably, would have 
been given. Of his adventures during the day he said not a word. He 
bronght back the mule, and that was enough. The first thing Lambert 
and Burns knew of his return was the sound of his voice at the wagon, 
informing the guard that he wanted coffee and ‘something to eat. Then, 
paying only vague attention to Lambert’s congratulations on his safe 
return, he told Burns to get a detachment ready at once, then disap- 
peared within the dark interior of his tent, leaving Lambert standing 
in some embarrassment and chagrin outside. “Looking to see if his 
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strong box is all safe,” whispered the first sergeant as he came-up. 
“It’s under the boards—under his cot—and he never lets anybody 
come in, not even the marshal.” 

It was full five minutes before the captain reappeared. He struck 
no light meantime, but could be heard fumbling around in the dark- 
ness. When he came forth, he had some papers in his hands. “ We'll 
go to your tent, sergeant,” he said. “ Your desk is handier—How’ve 
you got along, lieutenant ?” 

“Two men are out, sir; Riggs and Murphy——’ 

“Dam blackguards, both of ’em,—’specially Riggs; almost the 
oldest soldier in the company, too,” said Close, wrathfully, seating him- 
self at the desk and beginning to arrange the papers for signature. 

“T had been told I should find some splendid old oaks among the 
rank and file,” hazarded Lambert, after a pause, and thinking his com- 
mander should give some directions in the case. 

“Old oaks? Old soaks, most like,” was the disdainful answer,—. 
“specially Riggs. He come from the cavalry. Why, I’ve had them 
two fellows tied up by the thumbs three times since last March ; and it 
hain’t hurt ’em no more ’n if they was cast iron. Better keep a guard 
over the mules while I’m away, sergeant—or, rather, lieutenant: you 
see, I ain’t used to havin’ anybody but the sergeant. Oh! Now 
*bout them mileage papers o’ yourn. You said not to send em. Why 
not ?” 

“You’ve made out a charge of some sixty-five dollars for transpor- 
tation of a servant, sir: I brought no servant with me.” 

“ What’s the difference? The law ’lows it. Every officer’s en- 
titled to a servant. And if he does his own work he’s entitled to what 
his servant would get. You didn’t black your boots on the way, did 
you? You had a servant do it. He was with you on the train,— 
porter of the sleeping-car, wasn’t he? J never go in the durn things 
myself, but you did, I’ll warrant. Well, you paid him out of your 
pocket, every time you changed cars or boat.” 

“ That may be, sir; but I can’t sign any such claim as sixty dollars 
for transportation of servant when I paid no such sum.” 

“Then how’re you to get your money back ?—the dimes and dol- 
lars you’ve given to porters and waiters on the way? Every officer 
I know would sign that certificate without question, and every quar- 
termaster would pay it. Captain Warren came with you to head- 
quarters, at least. What d’you bet he hasn’t drawn servant’s trans- 
portation? ‘You think it over, lieutenant. There’s no sense in you 
robbin’ yourself this way. Write down to barracks, ’f you like, and 
see what they say at head-quarters. They’l] tell you just what I do.” 

“T’ll sign the accounts without that, and get the mileage for my- 
self,” said Lambert. “I need the money. Thenif it’s allowable and 
proper I can collect for servant later.” 

“Not much you can’t. There’s where you show your ignorance. 
Then the government would make you fight ten years for it, even if 
you’d brought a servant with you. The way is to get it first and let 
them stop it if it’s wrong. But here, I can’t fool away time arguin’ a 
simple thing like that. I’ve got to be miles away before midnight, 
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and, no matter who comes and inquires, you don’t know where we’ve 
gone. Now you won’t need any commissary funds or anything while 
I’m away. Just pay cash and take receipts if you buy vegetables for 
the company.” 

“You forget, sir, that my money’s gone.” 

“Sure you hadn’t anything but what was in that pocket-book ?— 
Then, sergeant, you do it, and keep account.” 

“ But, excuse me, captain,” said Lambert, flushing, “I myself will 
need money. I must find some place to board. Keep those mileage 
accounts as security, if you like, but let me have twenty dollars——” 

“ But you hain’t signed them: they’re no good.” 

“T’ll settle that,” said Lambert, sharply; and, taking a pen, he 
drew a line through the item for transportation for servant and altered 
the figures of the total accordingly, then, still standing and bending 
over the desk, slashed his signature with a sputtering pen upon the 
paper. Close carefully scrutinized the sheet, compared it with its du- 
plicate when that, too, was similarly finished, and stowed both away 
in a long envelope. “Sure you’ve got to have twenty ?” he asked, as 
a soldier stuck his head inside the tent door, retired precipitately at 
sight of the junior lieutenant, and then, from without, announced that 
the captain was served. “ Well, I guess I can get it for you—before 
I go.” Slowly he -finished, slowly signed, after close study of their 
contents, the papers placed before him, then slowly left the tent with- 
out another word. Not until he had buckled on his pistol-belt—he 
carried no sword—and was about to start with his silent and yawning 
squad, did he seem to awake from his fit of abstraction, and then only 
when Lambert appealed to him for orders. 

“Oh, yes. Well, just have an eye on them mules, will you, lieu- 
tenant? Everything else, almost, is under lock and key. The quarter- 
master sergeant is pretty solid.” 

“ But in case of disturbance, or demands for more detachments, or 
men wanting to go away ?” Mi 

“There won’t be nuthin’ now fur a week. Do’s you like about 
givin’ the mena little liberty. They’ve had a good deal. Everything’ 
around here will be quiet enough, and you'll hear what I’m after— 
well, when I’ve got it.” 

That night, though worn and weary and downhearted, Lambert 
could hardly sleep. At eleven the little detachment had trudged away 
into the blackness of the night, and the tramp of their march was 
swallowed up in the rustle of the crisp brown foliage and the creak of 
overhanging branches. The men remaining in camp crawled back to 
their blankets ; the cook-fire smouldered away, only occasionally whirl- 
ing forth a reluctant flight of sparks in response to some vigorous puff 
of the restless wind ; the sentry yawned and dawdled about the wagon 
and the store tent; even the mules seemed so sympathetic with their 
recovered associate that no whisper of a bray came from their pen on 
the bank of the stream. Lambert had received the assurance of his 
sergeant that the missing men would surely turn up before breakfast 
on the morrow, and had given permission to that harassed and evi- 
dently disgusted official to go to bed. Then, after a turn around his 
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sleeping camp, the young fellow went to his lonely roost “to think 
things over.” 

In the first place, as he lighted his candle, there was the tin pail 
which had rolled out from the Walton hedge-row, and which, on in- 
spection, he had found to contain about two pounds of fresh butter, 
very neatly packed in lettuce-leaves. That proved that the Waltons 
still had something of their old garden left. Lettuce could surely be 
raised only under glass at this inclement season. He had hitherto had 
no time for close inspection of the contents. Now as he turned over 
the leaves he found a little slip of paper on which, in a girlish and 
somewhat “scratchy” hand, were penned the words, “ Please send small 
currency. It’s so hard to get change. You can have buttermilk 
to-morrow night if you'll bring a pitcher. Due, $55. You must 
pay it this time. J must have it.” 

“ Now, who on earth is this young lady’s customer?” thought 
Lambert. “Surely not Close. He never spends a cent on butter. 
Nobody else lives nearer than Parmelee’s to the north or town to the 
south. Can it be that some of the sergeants have been buying supplies 
from this quarter and running up a butter bill?” Burns had spoken of 
trouble between the captain and the old lady and of all hands being 
. forbidden to enter the Walton grounds on any pretext whatever. That, 
of course, did not prohibit the men from buying what the Walton ser- 
vants offered for sale outside the fence, and if they were so straitened 
in circumstances they might be glad to find a market for their surplus 
produce even among the Yankee invaders, provided Madam Walton 
were kept in ignorance of the traffic. She was uncompromising. 
No intercourse with, no recognition of, the barbarians, was her rule to 
kith and kin, and the few negroes who still hung about the crumbling 
old place repeated her words with the fear born of long-continued dis- 
cipline under her roof and rod in the days of their enforced and un- 
questioning servitude. 

These and other items of information as to his surroundings the 
young lieutenant had obtained from Sergeant Burns in the course 
of their evening watch together. He had no other means of studying 
the situation, and was but one of many new and comparatively inex- 
perienced officers thrown upon their own resources at isolated posts 
among “the States lately in rebellion.” Not yet twenty-four hours on 
duty with his company, he had been ordered to proceed with an armed 
force to the succor of officers of law supposably besieged by a rebellious 
mob, and now, at midnight, in the heart of a strange country and far 
from the heart of its people he was commanding officer of his com- 
pany and camp, without definite instructions of any kind and only his 
native common sense to guide him. 

Lambert has since told two women—his wife and his mother—how 
his thoughts wandered back to the peaceful old homestead in the far 
Northland, and to the teachings of his boyhood days. He made a sturdy 
fight against the feeling of loneliness that oppressed him. He wished 
the wind did not blow so sulkily, in such spiteful, vicious puffs. It 
seemed as though nature had combined with old Lady Walton to give 
him ungracious welcome to this particularly shady side of the sunny 
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South. The wind itself was whispering sarcastic and withering remarks 
to him, like those the sergeant repeated as coming from Madam Walton 
to the defenceless captain; and even Burns’s sense of subordination 
could not down his impulse to chuckle over some of them. What 
would Lambert do or say if the prim and starchy dame were to call 
upon him, as she occasionally had on his superior, driving him at 
last to the refuge of the nethermost depths of his tent, whence, as 
Burns declared, “the captain couldn’t be induced to come out till the 
old lady was back inside her own door’? 

The last time he “ tied up Riggs”—a punishment much resorted to 
in the rough war days and those that closely followed them, especially 
by those officers who were themselves graduated from the ranks or the 
volunteers—it was for trespass on the Walton place. The fellow had 
climbed the fence and was pilfering among the old fruit-trees when 
caught by Madam Walton. That was bad enough, but he had been 
impudent to her, which was worse. The men themselves would proba- 
bly have ducked him in the stream—the old, self-respecting soldiers, 
that is—had the captain not ordered his summary punishment. Lam- 
bert was wondering what steps he should take in the interests of dis- 
cipline, when he finally blew out his candle, determined, if a possible 
thing, to get to sleep. It was just a quarter-past twelve when he 
wound his watch and stowed it under his rude pillow. His revolver, 
the day’s purchase, lay, with some matches, close at hand. He had 
even placed his sword and belt at the foot of his cot. The last thing 
he thought of before closing his eyes was that he would have to get a 
lantern on the morrow, even if he bought it of Cohen ; but it was also 
the last thing he thought of when the morrow came. 

Was it the wind again, whispering ugly things, or the ghost of 
Lady Walton, with her acidulated tongue, that roused him, he knew 
not how many minutes—or hours—later? Something was whispering, 
surely. The wind had been doing a good deal of that sort of thing 
all the night long among the leaves, a good deal of snarling and growl- 
ing at times, and there was muttered snarling going on around him 
now. That might be the wind; but the wind would not trip up over 
a tent-rope and say such blasphemous things about it, even if it did 
nearly pull the flimsy structure down. In an instant Lambert was 
wide awake. 

“'Who’s there?” he challenged, sternly. 

No answer,—not in words, at least,—but there was sound as of 
stealthy yet hurried movement, more straining at the ropes on the side 
nearest the captain’s tent, and heavy, startled breathing. 

“Who's there ?” he repeated, reaching for the revolver. “ Answer, 
or I fire.” 

Then came a mighty strain, a jerk, a stumble and plunge, the 
sound as of a heavy fall, followed by instant scramble and a rush of 
footfalls around the rear of camp. Lambert was out of bed and into 
his boots in half a minute; but in his haste he upset the chair on 
which lay the matches, and the box went rolling to the floor. - Pistol 
in hand, he darted out into the night, and found it black as Erebus. 
Quickly he ran to the first sergeant’s tent, but Burns was hard to 
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waken after the long day’s work. Once roused, however, he was soon 
- out, lantern in hand, while Lambert hastily dressed, and then together 
they scouted camp. A glance at their tent showed that Riggs and 
Murphy were still absent. A peep at the watch showed that it was 
almost two o’clock ; a search around Lambert’s tent revealed nothing 
beyond the fact that the corner peg to which the tent-fly was guyed 
was torn from the ground, and the soft, sandy soil showed that heavy 
boot-heels had made their imprint. Then Burns, still lantern-bearing, 
went crouching low around the back of Close’s tent, while Lambert, 
with straining ears, stood stock still an instant in front, then, of a 
sudden, tore like mad through the rousing camp, out past the dim 
white canvas of the wagons, out past the startled sentry, up the steep 
pathway to the hard red road beyond, down which he ran on the 
wings of the wind till he reached the gate-way to the forbidden ground, 
for a woman’s agonized shriek had’ rung out upon the night, and the 
sound of blows, of crashing glass, of fierce and desperate struggle, of 
muttered oaths, of panting, pleading, half-stifled cries, of wild dismay 
and renewed screams for help, all came crowding on the ear from the 
heart of the Walton place. 





VIII. 


As he rushed around to the southern side of the old house,—the 
side whence all this uproar proceeded,—Lambert came suddenly upon’ ” 
two dim, swaying figures. The one nearest him—that of a man—was 
clutching, throttling, apparently, a slighter form in white, a woman. 
The butt of his revolver straightened out the dark figure with one 
crack, and then for a moment everything was darkness and confusion. 
A lamp, held by some screaming female at a neighboring window, was 
dropped with a crash. The screams subsided to scurry and chatter 
and Ethiopian protestations and furious demands: “ You Elinor! you 
black nigguh !—you let me out this room instantly!” Then rush of 
footsteps to the window again, and tragic appeals: “ Mamma—ma-am- 
ma! Whut’s happened? Do answer! Do make Elinor let me to 
you, or Ah’ll jump out this window. Ah’m coming now.” And in- 
deed a dim, slender form could just be descried, arrayed in white, bend- 
ing low from the casement, when Burns with his lantern came tearing 
around the corner. Then a majestic voice, imperious even though 
well-nigh breathless, was heard: “ Katherine, return to your bed in- 
stantly. Do you hear? Instantly! And send Elinor to me.” 

That Katherine shot back within the sheltering blinds was possibly 
due not so much to the impetus given her by those imperative orders 
as to that imparted by the sight of a pair of shoulder-straps and the 
face of the young officer gazing in bewilderment about him. Well 
might he look amazed! At his feet on the pathway Private Riggs 
was sprawling, still half stunned by the blow he had received. On 
his back, amidst the wreck of a glass hot-bed, Private Murphy was 
clutching at empty air and calling on all the saints in the Hibernian 
calendar to rescue him from the hands of that old beldam. On the 
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pathway, in a loose wrapper, her bosom heaving with mingled wrath 
and exhaustion, one hand firmly clutching a stout cane, the other 
clasping together at her white neck the shreds of her torn and dishev- 
elled garb, her dark eyes flashing fire, her lips quivering, stood a woman 
certainly not fifty years of age, despite the silver in the beautiful hair 
streaming down upon her shoulders, and the deep lines of grief and 
care in her clear-cut and thoroughbred face. She leaned heavily on 
the stick an instant, but raised it threateningly as the luckless Murphy 
strove to sit up and stanch the blood trickling from his lacerated hands 
and face. 

“Don’t you dare to move, suh,” she panted, “unless——” And 
the uplifted cane supplied, most suggestively, the ellipsis. 

“Oh, fur the luv o’ God, ma-am, don’t hit me ag’in! Sure I’d 
niver prezhoome, ma’am a 

“Shut up, Murphy!” growled Burns. “It’s easy to see what 
brought you here.—Shall I let Riggs up, lieutenant? He’s bleeding 
a good deal.” 

But Riggs didn’t want to get up. He flopped helplessly back upon 
the grass-plot. Burns bent over and held his lantern close. “The 
man’s drunk, sir,” he said,—“ and cut.” - 

“I did that, I presume,” said Lambert, still a little out of breath 
after the dash to the rescue. “I found him daring to lay hands on 
this lady.—Madam, I sincerely hope you are not injured. It is im- 
possible for me to say how I deplore this outrage. These men shall 
suffer for it, I assure you.” 

With rapid step the corporal of the guard, bringing with him a 
couple of men and another lantern, came hurriedly to the scene and 
stood silent and alert, glancing eagerly from face to face. Two or three 
frightened negroes had crept around the rear portico and hung trembling 
behind their mistress. With a shawl thrown over her head and shoul- 
ders, a quadroon girl halted half-way down the steps from the side 
door, her eyes dilated, and her lips twitching in terror, until a low 
voice from within bade her go on, and a tall, dark-haired, pale-faced 
girl in long, loose wrapper fairly pushed her forward and then stepped 
quickly to the elder woman’s side. 

“Go back to the house at once, my child. This is no place for you. 
Go to Katherine and tell her I say she must not leave her bed. Go!” 
And silently as she came, but with infinite and evident reluctance, the 
tall girl turned and obeyed. Mrs. Walton had spoken slowly and with 
effort. Of Mr. Lambert and his party she had as yet taken no notice 
whatever. Again Murphy began to squirm in his uncomfortable couch 
of mingled mud and broken glass and head-lettuce, and the crackling 
accompaniment to his moaning once more made him the object of the 
lady’s attention.” 

“Lie still, suh,” she said, low and sternly. “ You have broken 
moh glass now, suh, than youh captain can replace. Lie still whuh 
you are until my suhvants lift you out.—Henry !” she called. 

“ Ye-assum,” was the answer, as one of the negroes came reluctantly 
forward, humbly twirling a battered hat in his hands. 

“Go fetch your barrow.” 
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“Indeed, Mrs. Walton,” interposed Lambert, “ you need not trouble 
ourself. The guard shall carry these two scoundrels to camp, and 
prison life at Ship Island, or Tortugas, will put a stop to their prowl- 
ing. It is on your account I am distressed. We have no surgeon at 
hand; I will send at once for the doctor in town 4 

She raised a slender white hand, relinquishing her grasp upon the 
cane, which now went clattering upon the gravel of the walk. It was 
a sign to check him, and respectfully he broke off in his hurried words. 
Then again she turned to the negro, who stood with twitching face, 
irresolute, beside her. 

“Did you hear me, Henry? Go.” 

Again Riggs began to groan and stretch forth feeble hands. Burns 
looked appealingly to his young officer, then as appealingly to the lady. 
Clearly, she was the mistress of the situation.. Lambert had quickly 
stooped and picked up the cane, but she did not see, apparently, that 
he wished to restore it to her. In the light of the lanterns the mark 
of Riggs’s clutch was plainly visible at her white and rounded throat. 

“Two of you lift this fellow,” said Burns to the corporal ; and 
between them Riggs was heaved to his sprawling feet. “Get him over 
to camp now and bathe his head. Put a bayonet through him if he 
tries to bolt. ’ll be there presently.” 

And of Riggs, her assailant, and of Riggs’s removal under guard, 
the lady of the Walton homestead took no note whatever. Rebuffed, 
yet sympathetic, Lambert again essayed to speak, but the rattle of the 
barrow was heard, and Henry once more loomed up within the zone of 
lantern light. 

“ Lift that—puhson—out,” she said. And when Burns would have 
lent a helping hand, she interposed: “No, I beg you. My suhvants 
will attend to this.” And neither Lambert nor his sergeant made fur- 
ther effort. Murphy, lifted from the wreck of the ruined hot-bed, 
abject and crestfallen, scratched and bruised and bleeding, yet neither 
so deadened by drink nor so stunned by the rain of blows which he 
had suffered as not to appreciate the humiliation of his position, was 
squatted in the barrow. At an imperious gesture from Madam Wal- 
ton, Henry started to wheel him away, the corporal of the guard in 
close attendance. 

And then, with calm dignity and recovered breath, the lady turned | 
to the boy officer : ; 

“T have not thanked you yet-——” 

“Oh, Mrs. Walton, I beg you not to speak of thanks. If you 
knew how—how ashamed I am, and my regiment will be—that any 
of our men could have dared ”” The very intensity of the young 
fellow’s indignation choked him, and gave her the floor. ° 

“Once before this they came, and then I warned. This time, 
having no men to call upon” (negroes, it seems, could not be counted 
as such), “ I was compelled, myself, to chastise. May I ask the safe 
return of our barrow,—it is the only vehicle the war has left us,—and 
that we may now be permitted to retire?” And she swept a stately 
courtesy. 

“ But, madam——” began Lambert, utterly chagrined at the attitude 
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of cold and determined avoidance in which she persisted, “ you have 
been brutally handled ; I insist on sending for our contract doctor: it 
is the best we can offer to-night——” 

“Neither to-night, nor at any other time, would his suhvices be 
acceptable, suh. I need no doctoh. We learned—we had to learn— 
how to do without luxuries of every kind during the war; and Dr. 
Hand—I think that is the name of the physician you refer to—would 
be too much of a luxury at any time. I regret that your men should 
need his suhvices, but they brought it on themselves.” 

“They will need him more before the captain gets through with 
’em, ma’am,” said Sergeant Burns, seeing that his young superior was 





- at a loss what to say. As he spoke, the tall, dark-haired girl once 


more appeared, and swiftly, noiselessly stepped to her mother’s side. 
“‘There’d be no need of a court-martial or of your having to testify, 
if Captain Close could settle this—or let us do it.” 

“ Mother, come in,—please do,—and let these gentlemen go,” said 
the girl. “Indeed, we are very much obliged to you,” she continued, 
addressing Lambert, “for coming so quickly. That one, who seemed 
intoxicated, might have killed mother, who is far from strong. They 
had opened the cellar door, you see.” And she pointed to where the 
broad wooden leaf had been turned back, leaving a black yawning 
chasm, 

“Your mother is faint,” cried Lambert, springing forward just in 
time, for, now that victory was perched upon her banners, the foe 
soundly thrashed and driven from the field, nature—woman-nature— 
had reasserted herself, and the lady of Walton Hall would have sunk 
to earth but for the strong young arms that received her. Then came 
renewed outcry from within-doors. Miss Katherine could not have 
obeyed the maternal mandate, for there she was at the window, insist- 
ent, clamorous. “Bring her right in hyuwh!” she cried. “Do you 
hyuh what I say, Estuh? Oh, who day-uhd to lock me in this room ? 
You Elinor! open this do’ instantly, I tell you!” 

A moment later, when, by the light of Burns’s lantern, now in 
Miss Esther’s trembling grasp, the two men bore the limp and nerve- 
less shape into the nearest room and laid it reverently upon the sofa, a 
wild-eyed and dishevelled young woman threw herself at her mother’s 
side and began chafing and slapping the slender white hands and 
begging all manner of absurd and impossible things of the prostrate, 
pallid, death-like form, Elinor, who had obeyed orders and locked | 
that impulsive damsel in, had now released her and then collapsed. 

“Do not try to raise her head,” said Lambert gently to the fright- 
ened child, who, having exhausted one effort, was now striving to revive 
her mother-with passionate kisses. ‘We must restore the circulation 
to the brain. Pardon me: have you a little brandy ? or whiskey ?” 

“There isn’t a drop in the house,” answered Miss Walton, pite- 
ously. ‘We had some, that had been in the cellar for years, that 
mother hid during the war; but—but—it was being stolen, or some- 
thing—and she sold what was left.” 

Burns quickly left the room. When he returned, a few minutes 
later, he held forth a little flask. Mrs. Walton still lay senseless, and 
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.¢ condition was alarming to one and all. Lambert poured out a 
uiff dose. ‘“ Make her take it all, little by little,” he whispered to 
Miss Walton, and then, with calm decision, stooped, and, encircling the 
slender waist of the younger girl with his arm, quickly lifted her to her 
feet. A tress of her rich red-brown hair was caught in his shoulder- 
strap, but neither noticed it. Such was the patient’s prostration that 
for a moment even brandy failed of its stimulating effect. Not until 
several spoonfuls had been forced between her blue lips did there come 
that shivering sigh that tells of reviving consciousness. The white 
hands began feebly to pluck at her dress and the heavy eyelids to 
open slowly. “ We will fall back,” whispered Lambert. “ Pll wait 
in the hall.” 

But when he turned to tiptoe away, a very touzled, tangled, dis- 
hevelled, but pretty head had to come, too. ‘There was too much of 
that fine, shining, shimmering tress to let go. Burns was already creak- 
ing out into the dark passage. Miss Walton was absorbed in her 
mother’s face. Miss Katherine’s rounded cheek had flushed as red as 
the invalid’s was white, and both her tiny hands were madly tugging 
and pulling at the offending tendrils ; but who could work to advantage 
with the back or side of one’s head practically clamped to the work- 
bench? Miss Katherine could not tear herself loose except at the risk 
of carrying away a square inch or more of scalp, for the strap would 
not yield, and its wearer could not help so long as her own hands were 
tugging. There was every likelihood, therefore, that the tableau on 
which Madam Walton’s opening eyes should gaze would be about the 
very last she would care to see,—the bonnie head of her precious child 
reposing, to all appearance, on a shoulder in Yankee blue,—when 
Lambert, alive to the desperate nature of the situation, quickly cast 
loose the two or three buttons of the flannel sack-coat then so much in 
vogue, and, slipping out of that and into the hall, rejoined his imper- 
turbable sergeant. 

“T hope the lieutenant will pardon my taking his flask. I saw it 
in the tent this evening, sir, and the captain didn’t leave the key of 
the medical chest,—with me, leastwise.”’ 

“You did right. That was some good cognac they got for me in 
New Orleans. I hope it will revive her. Ought we not to send for 
Dr. Hand ?” 

“No, sir,’ whispered Burns. ‘She wouldn’t have him for one of 
. her niggers—and be damned to them. I know now where Riggs had 
been getting his liquor, and where our coffee and sugar has been going. 
He’s bribed these thieving servants of hers to steal that precious brandy, 
-and those dam scoundrels broke into the cellar to-night to get more.” 

“But they must have been drinking in the first place. Where 
could they have got that liquor? Hers was gone,—sold.” 

“Tn town, somewhere. I’ll find out ” But here the lieutenant 
checked him. A feeble voice was just audible in the adjoining rqom: 

“Have they gone? Have I been ill? Esther—daughter, see 
that—No! J must see that young officer, at once.” 

“ Not to-night, mother,” answered the elder girl, pleadingly. “ Not 
to-night. To-morrow: you’ll be rested then.” 
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“That may be too late. Whatever happens, there must be . 
court-martial. He said J should have to testify; so would you. Yc 
saw, Esther, and if under oath we should have to tell ” 

“Quick! Come out of this!” whispered Lambert, hoarsely, and 
dragged the sergeant after him to the dark and wind-swept shadows of 
the yard. 





IX. 


Sunday morning came, gloomy, cloudy, with the wind still moan- 
ing among the almost leafless branches and whirling dust-clouds from 
the crooked road. After a night of so much excitement camp slept 
late.. Lambert was aroused somewhere about seven by a scratching at 
the tent-flap, and Sergeant Burns, answering the summons to “come 
in,” poked his freshly shaven face through a framing of white canvas 
to ask if he might send the lieutenant some breakfast from the cook- 
fire. It was barely twenty-four hours since his arrival in camp, and 
so crowded had these hours been with event, experience, and novelty 
that the young officer seemed to feel he had been a month on duty. 
There lay his blue flannel blouse at the foot of his cot. Unseen 
hands had tossed it from the window at which on his first appearance 
the previous night a slender, white-robed form had been piteously crying 
for help. He drew it to him and searched the left shoulder-strap. 
Yes! Even now three or four long curling hairs were twining like 
the tendrils of a vine about its dead-gold border and across the field of 
sky-blue velvet,—another vogue of the day. “She had time to dis- 
entangle the mass, but could not see these fine filaments in so dim a 
light,” he laughed to himself. “Only fancy ‘what my Merrimac madre 
would say if she were to hear that a pretty head—a Southern girl’s 
head—had been resting on my shoulder the very first night I got 
here! Only fancy what the damsel herself would say, if she had a 
chance to say anything! And as for her mamma—well, what wouldn’t 
she say ?” 

Lambert had lots to think of as he made his soldier toilet and’ came 
' forth into the gloomy, moisture-laden air, for the southeasterly wind 
was sweeping the rain-clouds up from the distant gulf, and nature 
looked bleak and dismal. Two items occurred to give him comfort. 
No sooner had he stepped out into the open space than the one sentry 
at the other end of camp shouted, “Turn out the guard—commanding 
officer !? which was unnecessary at the distance and under the circum- 
stances, yet clearly proved that the disposition among the men was to 
“brace up” in recognition of the arrival of an officer who knew what 
discipline meant. 

And then, lonking suspiciously as though he had been waiting for a 
chance to undo the ill effect of his blunder of the previous day, there . 
in front of Burns’s tent stood Corporal Cunningham, company clerk ; 
and ‘the salute with which he honored the camp commander was as 
pre with good intent as it was clumsy in execution. Somebody 

ad placed an empty clothing-box by the side of his tent, covered it 
with canvas fly, and set this improvised table for one with the best tins 
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the company mess afforded. Somebody else had carefully blacked the 
lieutenant’s boots and shoes, and presently up came a young German 
soldier bearing the lieutenant’s breakfast on the company cook’s bread- 
board, which was covered with a clean white towel. 

“ Burns is one of the oaks, at any rate,” thought Lambert, as the 
sergeant followed to see that all was in proper order. Ham and eggs, 
“soldier coffee,” a can of milk, corn-bread and hard-tack, were set 
before him with pardonable pride, and Burns explained that they 
bought eggs, milk, and corn-bread of an old darky who came over from 
the village almost every day. Then Lambert bethought him of his 
captured pail of butter, and brought it from the tent. “This does not 
belong to me,” he said. “It rolled out from the Walton hedge last 
evening. Do you know who their regular customer is ?” 

“T don’t, sir. Yet I know McBride and others have sometimes 
. had butter,—good butter too, like this. ‘The captain doesn’t buy any, 
and wouldn’t allow the company to buy any there. Not that he cared, 
sir; only the old lady was so uppish and made such a row when any 
of our fellows were seen even talking to her people that he gave regular 
orders forbidding it. No one from the Walton place dare set foot in- 
side camp, and he’ll maké it hot for Riggs when he gets back. Murphy 
is less to blame, but will have to go to Ship Island all the same, I 
reckon.” 

“‘ How are those two this morning ?” 

“ Riggs is stupid drunk yet, but Murphy swears he’d only gone to 
try to get Riggs out of trouble: he’d hardly been drinking at all. He 
begs to see the lieutenant, sir. He says he can explain the whole thing.” 

And s0, later that morning, after Lambert had given his men a 
further lesson by inspectirig both company and camp and pointing out 
no end of things which could not, he said, be tolerated in future, 
Murphy was brought to his tent. His face and hands were badly cut 
in places, but his bruises were of little account. With the best inten- 
tions in the world, the good lady had not the strength for the trouncing 
the fellow had deserved at her hands. The story he told was hardly 
credible. Lambert could have ordered him back with sharp rebuke 
for his falsifications, but a glance at Burns’s war-worn face, clouded 
and perplexed, gave the young commander pause. “Do you really 
expect me to believe this?” he asked, and Murphy answered, “I’m 
ready to make oath to it before the praste, sorr.” 

And this, in effect, was the Irishman’s tale. He had known his 
“bunky”—Riggs—only since that worthy’s enlistment in the company 
the previous winter, but this much of Riggs almost everybody knew ; 
that he had been a sergeant during the war days, and was serving an 
enlistment in the regular cavalry when deprived, for persistent drinking, 
of his chevrons. The troop to which he was attached had been sta- 
tioned at Quitman and in this section of the South for a year or more, 
but was ordered to the Indian country just about the time of Riggs’s 
discharge by expiration of term of service. Then, after a protracted 
spree in New Orleans, he turned up at the barracks and “ took on” 
again in the infantry, and in the very company which, oddly enough, 
was so soon ordered up to the region he knew so well. Indeed, Riggs 
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claimed when drinking to have acquaintance not only with the Walton 
ladies, but with some of the most prominent men in Quitman County, 
and frequently boasted of the good times he would have could he only 
get over there. Another thing about Riggs: he had twice got Murphy 
to go as his substitute on certain detachment or posse duty, offering 
as excuse that marching wore him out, yet admitting to Murphy that 
there were other reasons. ‘There are men in this section who’d shoot 
me on sight,—get the drop on me,—pick me off from the woods or 
fences,” he had explained. Murphy believed him, and believed, too, 
his statement that he had powerful friends even among officers and 
gentlemen who had fought through the war on the Southern side. “ He 
got money when he needed it, and spent it like a gentleman,” said 
Murphy; which, being interpreted, meant that he liberally squandered 
it on his comrades. 

But Riggs had of late been out of money: he “couldn’t hear from 
his friends,” said Murphy, and was getting in trouble. He owed poker 
debts in the company and liquor debts in town. He couldn’t get a 
drink on trust, and the men were shy of playing with him; but he 
had always been liberal to Murphy when in funds, and Murphy stood 
by him now. About nine o’clock, therefore, the previous evening, he 
noticed that Riggs was greatly excited when an old darky came sham- 
bling in and gave him a little note. The negro had occasionally come 
before, and did not seem to belong either in town or at the Walton 
place. Riggs stole out to the road, despite Murphy’s warning, and 
came back in less than ten minutes, bidding Murphy in eager whisper 
to be quick and come with him. It was evident even then that Riggs 
had had a drink or two. Murphy reminded him of the lieutenant’s 
orders and begged him to run no risk’; and then Riggs broke out and 
told him that, come what might, he’d simply got to go to town, and 
Murphy with him. He would explain when they got out of camp, 
but there wasn’t a minute to lose; and Murphy went along, “just to 
keep him out of trouble.” Out in the darkness a stranger joined them, 
gave Riggs some low-toned orders, but refused to let him have another 
drink. They were stealing along the road together, trying to dodge 
the flickering firelight, when it suddenly flared up and must have 
betrayed them, fora moment later they heard Burns shouting after 
them. Then the stranger “lept the fince” into the Walton place; 
Riggs darted away and ran like a streak : so he followed Riggs. 

When at safe distance from camp Riggs slowed up and told what 
he had agreed to do. At Cohen’s store was a box containing some 
expensive wine and cordials which had been prescribed for Mrs. Wal- 
ton two weeks before by their old family physician and ordered sent 
from New Orleans. It was one of the sad cases common in the South 
in those hard times. Miss Walton, who wrote the order without her 
mother’s knowledge, had no money to send, and the firm had none to 
lose. She explained that the wine was needed at once, and the money 
would be at hand in the course of ten days. The wine was sent, care 
of Cohen & Co., with instructions to collect first; and not until this 
night had there been money enough to pay for it. Now “a gentle- 
man,” whom Riggs knew well, had brought them help; but he him- 
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self could not go to Tugaloo because of certain past events with which 
he was intimately connected, and none of the Walton servants dared 
0, because of the tremendous stories in circulation concerning the 
events of the day. The gentleman had come a long distance at big 
risk to see the lady, Riggs declared, and must get away that night. 

In this dilemma Riggs was called on. for help. His chivalric 
nature was aroused—presumably ; or possibly “the tiger had tasted 
blood” and needed more. Riggs had got the gentleman’s last drink, 
and the money for more was now in his hands. But the gentleman 
had stipulated that a reliable man must go with him to fetch the 

recious packet in case Riggs “ got full ;” and Murphy was the man. 
“We got the box, sorr, an’ Riggs his bottle of liquor, an’ come back 
all right, an’ we stole in there as we were bid, an’ raised the cellar 
door, an’ I carried down the box to the fut of thim slippery steps me- 
self, for Riggs was gettin’ noisy-like. An’ thin we stole away, niver 
disturbin’ anybody, sorr, only doin’ the poor leddy a kindness, as we 
were towld. We didn’t see or hear annybody. It was ajther it all 
the throuble came.” 

There was pathos in Murphy’s description of the “throuble.” 
Their task accomplished, Murphy sought to get Riggs to his tent, but 
the man had drunk just enough to be rabid for more, and in the 
struggle the bottle fell with the gill or two remaining and was smashed. 
This was indeed a catastrophe. Riggs had that fearful craze for alcohol 
which is satiated only when the victim lapses into drunken stupor. 
Murphy got him to the tent and to bed, and thought he had him safe, 
but awoke later to find him gone,—gone for more liquor; but where? 
None was to be had in camp, unless he broke into the captain’s medi- 
cal stores, which, Murphy argued, he wouldn’t dare attempt with the 
lieutenant lying there alongside. All of a sudden it flashed over him 
that his wretched “bunky,” after having faithfully acquitted himself 
of his trust before the fatal whiskey-logging of his moral sense, had 
now stolen off in the darkness to rob the very household for whose 
sake, or that of the bribing liquor, he had braved punishment. Riggs 
had gone back for that wine. 

The Irish soldier has his faults, God knows, but desertion of his 
fellow, even in face of torture, is not one of them. Murphy stole 
away, hoping it was not too late to recapture Riggs, and came upon 
him, just as he feared, tugging at something at the foot of those dark 
and slippery steps. Then came a struggle that, after at last he had 
borne his fiercely battling comrade up into the night, left Murphy 
breathless and exhausted. And then came the rain of blows that 
toppled him, crashing, into the ruin of the hot-bed. 

“She came upon me that sudden and furious-like, sorr, I couldn’t 
explain; an’ it was tryin’ to pacificate her I was, backin’ off, an’ niver 
see the hot-bed behind me fur the hot batin’ I was gettin’ afront. An’ 
thin whin she had me down on the flat of me back, an’ graspin’ at 
thim glass works, poor Riggs, niver knowin’ what he was doin’, sorr, 
only to help me, grappled with the ould lady for the purpose of ex- 
postulatin’, an’ thin that naygur wench run screechin’ into the house, 
an’ the young lady came shriekin’ to the windy, an’ the stranger—the 
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gentleman—lept to the side door, an’ I a-callin’ to him to come an’ 
square me an’ Riggs, whom he got into the scrape, an’ there was 
more screamin’, an’ he niver so much as axed to shpake, but run fur 
his life when the lieutenant jumped in an’ batthered Riggs, who was 
only askin’ a chance to explain.” 

“‘Do you expect me to believe that any gentleman stood there and 
saw Riggs grapple that poor lady and never raised hand to stop it?” 
asked Lambert, almost angrily. 

“Tt’s God’s thruth, sorr.- He was makin’ motions, crazy-like, 
but he niver came outside that door-way until he saw the lieutenant, 
an’ then the lamp wint out, wid him a-runnin’.” 

The lieutenant pondered a moment. Had Sergeant Burns ventured 
on an expression of doubt, the interview would have come to an end 
at once, with Murphy in disgrace; but Burns looked full of honest 
perplexity and yet belief. 

“You ought to have had sense enough to know I should be glad 
to send to town for anything Mrs. Walton needed,” said Lambert. 
“Why didn’t Riggs ask permission ?—or why didn’t you?” 

Murphy was certainly frank. “Sure we both knew it would be 
anybody but Riggs the lieutenant would send. We were guilty enough 
of going to town without permission, an’ drinkin’; but it was charity, 
not thavin’, sorr, that we entered the garden for.” 

“You may send Murphy back, sergeant. We'll have to hold him 
until Riggs can tell his story. Of course,” said Lambert, as the Irish- 
man was led away, “ if there’s anything in this story about the stranger, 
it helps their case materially. There was certainly something queer 
about the agitated words Mrs. Walton used just before we came away, 
—words about their testimony and preventing court-martial. You 
heard, did you not ?” 

“Yes, sir,—a little, anyhow.” 

“Can you imagine who the man is, or account for his strange 
behavior ?” 

“T can’t, sir. It might have been one of those three or: four that 
Mr. Parmelee hauled in,—one of the Potts crowd ; but the idea of his 
standing back and letting the old lady have that tussle all to herself! 
That couldn’t happen, sir, North or South, unless——” And Burns 
stopped short. 

“Unless what ?” 

“Well, sir, unless there were reasons he daren’t let her know he 


was there.” 








X. 


At noon that Sunday it began to rain, adding to the gloom of Lam- 
bert’s surroundings, and he sat listening to the steady downpour drum- 
ming on the tautened canvas of his tent, thinking of the odd contrasts 
brought about by army life. This was his first Sunday with his com- 
pany, and in every possible way it was about as unlike every Sunday 
of his previous life as it well could be. He was trying to write to 
the mother far away on the peaceful banks of the Merrimac, where the 
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rolling hills were by this time wearing their early mantle of snow, and 
old and young, farm-hands and mill-hands, a reverent populace, had 
obeyed the summons of the solemn bells that found no echo among 
these dripping woods, these desolate fields. 

At intervals during the moist and chilly morning little squads of 
negroes had hung about the westward end of camp. Something of the 
events of the previous night had been put in circulation with the dawn, 
and, growing as it rolled, had attained huge proportions by the time 
it reached the outlying plantations five and ten miles away. This, 
coupled with the tremendous story of the jail delivery at Tugaloo, had 
been sufficient to draw the bolder of their number towards that.centre 
of interest, the Yankee camp,—though farther they dared not go. At 
times there would be some rude soldier chaff between the men at the 
guard-tent and these curious visitors ; and no matter how poor the wit, 
it never failed of its reward of abundant guffaw. The Southern negro 
needs no visit to the Blarney stone: his flattery is spontaneous. 

When Lambert had finished his conference with Burns, and, as in 
duty bound, went over to the Walton place to inquire how its chdte- 
laine had passed the night, he marched forth through a little congrega- 
tion of shining black faces and obsequious and tattered forms, and had 
to run the gauntlet of a chorus of personal remarks, all in high degree 
complimentary, as to the style and fit of his uniform, as well as his 
general appearance. In less than five minutes he returned, but with 
such chagrin at heart that it must have been reflected in his youthful 
face. Serene in the consciousness that he was doing a perfectly con- 
ventional and proper thing, he had bounded lightly up the broad 
wooden steps and knocked at the door. It was opened almost instantly 
by the colored girl whom he had seen the night before and heard apos- 
trophized as “ You Elinor.” The eager expression in her eyes gave 
way at once to something of disappointment and certainly of doubt. 

“T thought—I thought it was Mars’r Potts, suh,” she stammered. ~ 
“T—I don’t reckon the ladies can see you.” 


“Will you say to Miss Walton that Mr. Lambert—Lieutenant ~ 


Lambert, if you choose—has called to inquire how Mrs. Walton is 
to-day, and that, if possible, he would be glad to speak with Miss 
Walton a moment?” 

Elinor stood peering through about one foot of gap, the door she 
had so promptly thrown wide open having been as promptly closed to 
that limit. Lambert could not but hear other doors opening within,— 
could almost swear he heard the swish of feminine skirts, the whisper 
of feminine voices, low and eager. The fact that the girl stood there, 
barring the entrance and apparently afraid to go, added to his theory 
that she was being prompted from behind. , 

“ Ah dunno, suh. Ah’II see,” she said at last, slow and irresolute. 
“Whut, mum ?” she continued, involuntarily, an instant later, turning 
her turbaned head towards some invisible presence in the hall beyond ; 
and that settled the matter in Lambert’s mind. 

“Ye-assum,” and slowly now the yellow-brown face returned to 
light. ‘ Mis’ Esther ain’t very well, suh, an’ she says—er rather— 
Mis’ Walton sends her compliments to the gentleman and begs he’ll 
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’scuse her. Dey don’t need nuffin’,” she continued, in her own inter- 
pretation of messages telegraphed from the dark interior.—“ Ye-assum. 
Mis’ Walton rested very well, considerin’, an’s all right to-day, but 





_ she don’t want nuffin’, suh.” 


“T had hoped to be able to see Mrs. Walton, if she were well 
enough, or else Miss Walton,” said Lambert, firmly, intending that his 
words should be their own interpreter at the court within. “There are 
matters of importance on which I desired to speak.” _ 

Again Elinor, mute and irresolute, turned to her unseen mentor. 
There was evidently a moment of conference. Then the girl was 
suddenly swept aside, the door was thrown wide open, and there, while 
other and younger forms seemed to scurry away from both sight and 
hearing, there with a gray shawl thrown over her shoulders, calm 
and dignified, her silvery hair fluttering about her temples, and the 
lines of care seeming even deeper in the sad, clear-cut face, stood Mrs. 
Walton, leaning on the stout cane which had dealt such trenchant 
blows the night before. With a voice that trembled just a trifle 
despite her effort at control, she slowly spoke: 

“You mean to be courteous, sir, in your inquiry, and for this I beg 
to thank you,—to renew my thanks for your prompt service of last 
night. But now may I say, once for all, that we need, and can 
accept, no further assistance, and, if you are sincere in your desire to 
be courteous, you will not again seek to enter my door?” 

Lambert flushed to his very brows. 

“‘Tt is a more important matter than you have perhaps thought, 
Mrs. Walton, that has made me ask to see you. One of the men who 
broke in here last night x 

“T know what you would say,” she promptly, firmly interposed, 
again uplifting, with that almost imperious gesture, the fragile white 
hand. “I am framing a letter to be delivered to your commander 
upon his return to-night—upon his return,” she quickly corrected her- 
self. ‘It will cover the case so far as we are concerned. Meantime I 
beg to be excused from further allusion to it.” And the stately incli- 
nation with which she accompanied the words was unquestionably a 
dismissal. 

Lambert stood speechless one instant. Then, simply raising his 
forage-cap, he whirled about, and left. 

The boy was thinking of his own mother when he tripped so lightly 
up that worn old gravel path on his way to inquire how he could be of 
service to one whose dignity and sorrow and suffering had so impressed 
him. He had donned his best uniform for the mission, and little 
dreamed how in so doing he had rendered himself much the more 

persona non grata. He, who could not war upon women and children 
under any circumstances, had not begun to learn how bitterly the 
recent war had borne upon the women of the South, or how, even so 
long after, they suffered from its effects. He had gone to offer the aid 
and protection of a loyal heart and a strong arm, and had not realized 
that it was the very last succor a Walton would seek, so long as both 
heart and arm were draped by the Union blue. 
Not ten minutes after his return, discomfited and dismayed, there 
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rode up the muddy, red bridle-path—for it was little more—a broad- 
faced young fellow who was attired in the clumsiest of “store clothing” ” 
and whose lean and long-necked steed looked dejection itself as his 
vigorous rider dismounted, slung the reins over the gate-post, and, 
after one sharp and warning survey of the silent negroes still hovering 
about, swung cheerily up the walk. To him the old doors opened 
wide without a summons, and eager hands were thrust forth in wel- 
come. 

Lambert, hearing the first heavy drops come thumping on his can- 
. vas roof, thought it was the rain that so quickly thinned the group of 
darkies on the road. He could hear the mule-hoofs sputtering away 
through the mud as the rain came quicker and faster, but not until 
several hours later did further explanation dawn upon him. Then he 
heard Burns and Watts in conversation at the first sergeant’s tent. 

“Did you see how the niggers kind o’ lit out when he came?” 
asked Burns. “I haven’t seen him round here since Aygust. Reckon 
he knows captain’s away. He hates him like poison ever since cap 
interfered in that row he had with Parmelee.” 

“ Looks like a pleasant enough fellow. I’d rather back him than 
Parmelee any day, ’s far as looks go. What’s he doing here?” 

“ He’s some kin to the old lady,—they’re all related hereabouts,— 
and she’s sent for him to come, probably, after last night’s row.” 

“ But they’re talking all over the company about Murphy’s yarn,— 
about tliere being some relative there—some man—last night. You 
heard it when he talked to the lieutenant.” 

“Oh, yes,” answered Burns, evasively, “I heard what he had to 
say, but Riggs shut him up short as soon as he was sober enough to 
know what Murphy was saying. Wait till Riggs tells his side of the 
story to the lieutenant. Then perhaps we’ll know what brought Mr. 
Barton Potts over here.” 

Lambert was up and at the door of his tent in a minute. “ Did 
you say that Mr. Barton Potts was at the Walton place now, ser- 
geant ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Burns, whirling about in the mud and 
promptly saluting. 

“Then have some man let me know when he comes out. I wish 
to speak to him. And if Riggs is sober enough now, send him here.” 

Presently, looking moist, blear-eyed, and dejected, the ex-trooper 
and sergeant was marched up through the pattering rain, and, with the 
big drops trickling down from the visor of his old war-pattern forage- 
cap, stood sullenly at the tent of his young commander. The guard- 
ing sentry, after the fashion prevailing among some of the regular 
infantry at the time, allowed his rifle to topple forward from the 
“carry” into the grasp of the left hand, a foot or so in front of the right 
breast, and with this well-intended effort at the “rifle salute” of the 
’60’s, Private Mulligan reported,— . 

“ Prisoner Riggs, sorr ; to spake to the lieutenant.” 

It was the first time Lambert had conducted an investigation of the 
kind, and he had no precedents to guide him. 

“ Riggs,” said he, “ Murphy tells me your going to town last night 
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was at the instance of some relative of Mrs. Walton’s, who asked you 
to do them a service. Was that true?” 

“Tt was, sir.” 

“Then he will doubtless be glad to come forward and exonerate 
you, or at least explain your conduct in the early evening. Your later 
conduct only a court-martial can properly consider. Where is this 
gentleman ?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“ What is his name?” 

‘6 T—_can’t tell, sir.” 

“ You know it, do you not?” 

“T suppose I do, sir, but I can’t tell it.” 

“Tn the event of your trial he is the only man who can help you, 
and the report I have to make of your misconduct is most serious. 
Drunkenness only aggravates housebreaking and attempted robbery, as 
well as assault,” 

“T broke no houses, sir, and attempted no robbery. As for assault, 
the lady herself will say I meant no harm.” 

“ But your own comrade admits he found you in the cellar entrance 
at the foot of the steps, on premises you were forbidden to enter, to all 
appearances stealing wine, and he was striving to get you away when 
the noise brought Mrs. Walton upon you. The case is flagrant.” 

Riggs threw his hands forward in a despairing gesture, dropped 
them again by his side, and stood silent. 


“Do you mean you have nothing to say for yourself?—that you 


cannot disprove the charges ?” 


“T have plenty to say for myself, sir, but nobody to say anything 
for me. The worst any one can ever prove of me is that I’ve been a 
drinking man. I’m no thief; I’m no burglar; and I’d burn me hand 
off before I’d lay it to hurt a woman, old or young. I never knew 
what I was doing, if I grabbed the lady by the throat. But I’d bea 
worse man than the lieutenant thinks me if I’d do what he asks.” 

“ This is nonsense, Riggs. What have I asked you to do that would 
be either criminal or wrong ?” 

“To defend meself at the expense of a friend, sir,” said Riggs, 
with melodramatic gravity. “T’ll never betray the man that’s trusted 
me.” 

“Take him back to the guard-tent, sentry,” said Lambert, hardly 
knowing whether to be amused or disgusted. ‘‘ The man isn’t sober 
yet.” 

And then for the first time the young officer became aware of the 
presence of a horseman at the side of his tent. With his hat-brim 
' pulled down over his eyes and the rain dripping from bit and boot and 
bridle-rein, there sat his acquaintance of the owl train—Mr. Barton 
Potts. 

“One of your men said you wished to see me, lieutenant,” said Mr. 
Potts, with a courteous wave of his hand. “I was coming anyhow, but 
rode round from the bahn yawnduh and came in ’long the branch. 
Excuse me if I’ve stumbled on something I wasn’t expected to 
hear.” 
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“Certainly, Mr. Potts. Can you dismount and come in? I much 
want to talk with you.” 

“ And I want to have a talk with you, lieutenant,—ve’y much,— 
and I’m coming for the purpose, but not just now. There are some 
matters I must ’tend to in town for my aunt, Mrs. Walton, at once. 
But let me add my thanks to hers—and much more than hers—for 
your prompt assistance last night. I know that mam by sight. I’ve 
seen him around here befoh, and it’s Gawd’s mercy I wasn’t there last 
night. I’d ’a’ shot him dead.” 

“You can be sure he shall not escape justice, Mr. Potts; though 

our aunt seems to refuse to see me with regard to the matter.” 

“T’ll explain all that later, suh,” said Potts, lowering his voice. 
“T’ve simply got to go at once. But I’ll see you to-night ; and mean- 
time let me repeat what I said. You shan’t lack for a friend round 
heah, suh. You treated me like a gentleman when I was drunk and 
possibly offensive,—though I hope not, suh,—and you’ve behaved like 
a gentleman to my people, and by and by they’ll see it. Just you wait. 
By the bye, you remember Colonel Scroggs ?” 

“T don’t think I do. Some of that name were among the pris- 
oners who escaped yesterday, I’m told.” 

“Yes, suh. The same family, suh; Colonel Scroggs’s brothers. 
I can’t discuss them just now, but if the colonel should come here to 
see you before Captain Close gets back, if you'll take my advice, you'll 
listen to him. He wants to speak about that arrest, and square things ; 
and—well, I know a gentleman when I see one, just as I know a 
rough—like that soldier you were examining. ‘The colonel was con- 
ductor of our train night before last. Now I’ve got to ride like hell. 
Good-day, suh.” 

And, pulling off his hat and sticking spurs to his mud-covered 
steed, Mr. Potts galloped away along the Tugaloo road into the gather- 
ing darkness. 

Soon after nightfall the rain ceased and the wind died away. For 
the first time since he had turned in the night before, Lambert be- 
thought him of the lantern he had purposed buying, even if he had to 
send to Cohen’s on a Sunday. Burns sent some candles over from the 
company stores, and the young German “striker” set two of them 
alight in his tent, with empty whiskey-bottles—off which he had defer- 
entially washed the labels—as candlesticks. 

One thought led to another. The proposed purchase reminded 
Lambert that all the money in his possession was now the twenty-dollar 
bill borrowed of Close, and this reminded him that he wanted five 
dollars in small currency,—“shinplasters,” as the miniature green- 
backs were called at the time. Since hearing Murphy’s story he better 
understood the straits to which his neighbors were reduced, and he had 
determined that the aid he had proffered in one way should, despite 
Madam’s high-spirited rejection, be rendered in another. 

At eight o'clock he had secured the amount he needed through 
the good offices of the first sergeant, and he was wondering how 
soon he might expect the visit of Colonel Scroggs and what could 
be its purpose, when all of a sudden the chatter at the other end of 
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camp told him of the return of the detachment sent out the previous 
night ; but it was Sergeant McBride, not his company commander, who 
met him at the tent-door. 

“The captain’s compliments, an’ he’ll be back by an’ by, sir. He 
stopped over to have it out with somebody that fooled him.” 

“Stopped over where, sergeant? Not alone, I hope?” 

“No, sir; the sheriff was along, an’ two others, They were talk- 
ing with Mr. Scroggs—or Colonel Scroggs—and a young fellow they 
called Potts, who met us across the track on the Quitman road. The 
captain said you wasn’t to worry about him, but we didn’t get the par- 
ties the sheriff was after, and the captain thinks he knows who threw 
us off the scent.” 

‘Manifestly nothing was to be done but await the captain’s return, 
and nine o’clock came without him. Lambert had determined to in- 
vestigate the butter market, however, and time was not hanging heavily 
upon his hands by any means. Throwing a light-blue overcoat, such 
as was worn by the rank and file, over his uniform, he sallied forth 
just after nine o’clock, made his way around the camp until he reached 
the road, and followed it to the gap among the rose-bushes whence had 
rolled the tin pail on the previous night. All was dark and still. 
Setting the pail just within the hedge, he patiently waited. Presently 
voices—feminine voices—became faintly audible. “Elinor” had evi- 
dently been pushed forward en reconnoissance, and, after her recent 
nerve-racking experiences, didn’t like the detail. 

“T tell yo’ dey ain’ no one ’bout, Mis’ Katie. I done felt fur de 
pail, an’ ’tain’t day-h,” was her protest. At this Lambert saw fit to 
give a low whistle, at sound of which Elinor, with prodigious rustle of 
skirts, bolted back towards the house, and her unseen companion, after 
emphatic and scornful reference to “bawn cowuds,” came hurriedly 
forward, but paused at discreet distance. 

“You’re theh, ah you?” was the semi-assertive, semi-interrogative 
remark in disdainful and truculent tone. ‘Ah hope you’ve got that 
money at last.” 

For all answer Lambert reached in and shook the pail. The com- 
bination of “shinplasters” and small coin within gave a reassuring 
rattle. Eagerly the girl bounded to the hedge. He could just discern 
the slender little form and the tumbled head of hair as she dropped the 
enfolding shawl and stooped to take her prize,—which the unprincipled 
young man had by this time cautiously withdrawn. He could hear 
her eager breathing and the patter of her hands among the rain-laden 
branches. 

“Whuh on earth” (who on earth can spell the word as a real 
Southern girl says it?) “did you hide that pail? Ah’ve no time fo’ 
nawnsense.” 

Silence a moment. 

“Look hyuh, Mr. Yankee! Ah’m not accustomed to being made a 
fool of, ’n’ Ah want that money. Ah’ve had to wait too long already.” 

A sound as of something shaking in a tin vessel, but farther away, 
towards a broader gap in the dark hedge. 

“ Ah’m not going up thuh. Ah told you twice befoh. You bring 
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that pail back hyuh” (indignantly). ‘Ah don’t believe you’ve gawt 
the money at all” (tentatively). “If you had, no gentleman would 
keep me waiting—when we need it so much.” (Symptoms of vanishing 
nerve, and again a tempting rattle.) “ Ah can’t go there” (pleadingly 
now). “Please bring it hyuh, Mr. Riggs. Brothuh Floyd would be 
fuyious if he knew” (pause)—“an’ we had such awful trouble las’ night, 
—all on account of some of your rascally Oh! whut’s that new 
lieutenant’s name?” (Sudden change of theme and tone.) 

‘“‘ His name’s Ike,” was the response in a hoarse whisper across the 
dripping rose-bushes. 

“ Ah don’t believe a wuhd you say. Whut’s his real name?” 

“Ask Mr. Potts if his name isn’t Ike; and come and get your 
money.” , iA 

“ Ah don’t have a chance to ask Mr. Potts anything. They don’t 
allow me in the pahlor when Mr. Bahton Potts comes. Ah’m too much 
of a child to be trusted with family secrets, it seems; though Ah’m 
not too young to find out how much we need money.—Whuh’s that 
pail ?”—suddenly coming down to business again. 

Lambert gave it a shake, this time within reach of a little hand 
that darted in among the bushes and firmly closed upon his own. 

“ You let go that pail!” was the imperious demand from within. 

“T can’t—till you let go my hand,” from without. 

“ Ah don’t want your hand. Ah want——” 

“TI didn’t offer it, but, since you like it so much, here’s the other.” 
And through the darkness another hand, with soft warm palm and long, 
slender fingers, closed in upon the hot little paw straining and tugging 
at the original occupant of the handle. Instantly, with indignant force, 
the enfolded member was snatched away, and the stooping girl sprang 
to her feet, wild-eyed and alarmed. 

-“ Wh’ ah you?” she panted. “That’s not Sergeant Riggs.” A 
window was suddenly raised back towards the house; the mournful 
toot of a tin horn began. “Quick! Ah’ve got to go. Roll that 
pail through. Why didn’t Mr. Riggs come?” 

~ He’s detained,—on duty ; but it’s all right. Where’s the butter- 
milk ? 

Through the trees behind the girl came Elinor at top speed: one 
could hear the rustle rods away. ‘ F’ Gawd’s sake, Mis’ Katie, come 
quick. Mis’ Walton’s callin’.” 

But Kate was fumbling for something in her pocket and bending 
forward to the hedge. The next instant, with brilliant flash, the glare 
of a parlor match leaped out one second on the night and fell full on 
a laughing, handsome young face: peering in from under the visor of 
an infantry forage-cap. One second only, and down went the match, 
and with stifled cry away bounded the youngest daughter of the house- 
hold of Walton,—even the precious pail forgotten. 

Ten minutes later a horseman came galloping up the muddy road 
and inquiring eagerly for the lieutenant. Lambert recognized him as 
one of the deputies or assistants engaged in Saturday’s affair at the 
jail. He handed a folded paper to the young officer, and, in low, ex- 
cited tones, began some explanatory comments. 
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“Wait,” said Lambert. “ Let me read.” 
Tearing open the paper, by the dim light of Burns’s lantern he 
made out the following : 


“ LIEUTENANT LAMBERT : 

“Post guard at once around Walton place, so as to prevent any 
men from getting in or out. Take half the company if you need it. 
T’ll be there in half an hour. 

“ CLOSE, 
“ B’vt. Capt. Com’d’g.” 





XI. 


At ten o’clock that dark and gloomy Sunday night Mr. Lambert 
stood in front of his tent, leaning on his sword and listening in silence 
to the conference going on between his commander and the civil officers 
of the law. Close had come home in high dudgeon, and was, as usual, 
slow and cautious, but more than usually reluctant and suspicious. 
Fuming over the failure of the mission on which he had started so 
confidently, believing himself “ tricked by the enemy,” and now offered 
ample revenge and assured of success through the information tendered 
him, he nevertheless faltered. Lambert, returning from the round of 

_his sentries, was taken unawares by the sudden question, — 

“This gentleman says the old lady knew just where we had gone 
and just when we would get back. What do you think of it?” 

“Tt’s a matter I know nothing about, sir,” was the answer, “ ex- 
cept that she did say she was writing a letter to be given you on your 
return this evening, and instantly corrected herself by saying on your 
return.” 

“Yes. Here’s the letter, by Jove, and it’s a worse puzzle than 
before. And here’s the deputy marshal back with increased powers, 
new orders, search-warrants, and God knows what all.—I’m willing 
enough to back you in dealing with men, Mr. Parmelee,” said the 
captain, turning again to the eager civilian, “but the lieutenant has 
had these sentries posted forty minutes and there hasn’t been a sound. 
I don’t want any searching of a house that holds nothing but women, 
because you think some of your jail-birds are there——” 

“T tell you, captain, there’s no room for doubt. The negroes have 
seen them. They told Mr. Jarvis, here, and told him the mules were 
to be there before ten o’clock to carry ’em off out of harm’s way. 
Your man Murphy admits he saw one last night,—one of the Scroggses, 
sure, by the description, and his brother is with him there, I’ll bet a 
hat.” 

“T don’t believe it,” sturdily answered Close. ‘Only last August 
she turned Walton Scroggs away from her door with such a tongue- 
lashing as J never heard; an’ that’s saying a good deal. She forbade - 
his ever setting foot within her gates again. I heard her; so did half 
the men in this company.” 

“T know all about that. He has been in love with his cousin, the 
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elder of the Walton girls, as long as I can remember, and because of 
his shiftless habits the old lady wouldn’t listen to it. Then they took - 
to meeting by stealth, and she found it out. She discharged old Rasmus 
for no other reason than that he carried letters for them. I’ve tried to 
bribe him twice to tell where Wal Scroggs was hiding, but the old 
nigger’s a dam fvol,—with a starving wife, too. They tell me he was 
seen round here a day or two since, asking for Riggs, and he’s been 
carrying letters again. The old lady wouldn’t have him there before, 
perhaps, but she would shelter him now, when the government demands 
his surrender. But, even if she wouldn’t, Esther Walton would. I 
tell you they’re there, captain, and they’ll be off and out of our reach 
this night if you fail to take them now.” 

Close was pulling ona soldier’s overcoat at the moment, and stopped 
to listen to some sound down the dark recesses of the “bottom” along 


the winding stream. 
“Tt’s the mules now!” began Parmelee, excitedly, but Close held 


up a warning hand. 

“Tf it is, my men will nab ’em, that’s all. Now you’ve been the 
means of my takin’ the men on more’n one long wild-goose chase afoot 
—that telegram of yours was enough to give the whole scheme away— 
and of my bein’ invited to be dam fool enough to fight two duels this 
afternoon.. Both Colonel Scroggs and Mr. Barton Potts, by thunder, 
want me to go out and be shot because I preferred to satisfy myself 
Mr. Wal Scroggs wasn’t in the old Gibson place, ’stead of takin’ | 
their word of honor for it. There’s a sick lady there who was scared 
of Yankee uniforms; but I’d rather search all Tugaloo and Quitman 
and hell together than rout out old Mis’ Walton to-night. They can’t 
get out past my sentries. They’re sure to be nabbed if they try. 
Let ’em try, I say. It’s the easiest way to settle the whole business. 
Then they can be arrested without disturbin’ anybody in the house.” 

But Parmelee was dissatisfied. He had been chaffed, jeered at, 
maddened over the escape of his prisoners. Two of them—the worst 
of the lot, so far as he could judge—were here now, within his grasp, 
if he could but persuade Close to act. He had still a card to play, 
and it was a trump lead : 

“T did send you a telegram steering you to Gibson’s, and I did it 
because the marshal himself so directed ; for it was he who was sure 
‘that was where they had taken refuge. Scroggs and his precious kins- 
man, Potts, probably got warning in time to send their two refugees 
away, and now they’ve had the cheek to hide them here, right under 
your nose. Talk about the record you’ve made as a preserver of the 
peace down here: how’ll it read all over the North that, after being 
released from jail in the presence of Captain Close’s company, the 
worst of the gang—men under indictment for murderous assault on 
United States officers in discharge of their duties—came and took up 
their residence across the road from Captain Close’s camp and dared 
him to take them? That’s the way it will read, by God, if you don’t 
act to-night.” 

For a moment Close simply stared at the man. Parmelee was no 
fighter, man to man, steel to steel; that the war veteran knew well ; 
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but the Yankee school-master of the ante bellum days had learned to 
use his wits and tongue. He could argue, if he couldn’t face a bullet. 
The stalwart soldier who, single-handed, had captured a squad of as- 
tonished trench-defenders before Vicksburg and had faced the blazing 
battle-line with dauntless front a score of times, looked helplessly a 
moment into the face of this keen fencer, then turned appealingly to 
the young West Pointer, as though to ask, “Isn’t there something in 
.- your education to answer this?” But Lambert was silent. From 
first to last the lesson taught him at the National Academy was sub- 
ordination of the military to the civil authority. 

“ Well, go ahead. You’re boss, I s’pose.. I can only follow. Wha 
d’you want me to do?” said Close. 

“TI want you to search that house and get those men,” was Parme- 
lee’s answer. 

And then there was another moment of oppressive silence; then 
sudden start and alarm. 

Down the Tugaloo road to the south, at the farthest corner of 
the fence which surrounded the Walton place, there was a pathway 
leading through the brush to the level “bottom” below. Somewhere 

in this direction, but beyond the corner, only a few seconds before, had 
been heard a sound like that of a bray nipped suddenly in the bud,— 
of a mule’s essay at vocalism checked summarily with a club. At this 
point where road and pathway came together Lambert had posted Pri- 
vate Green, a reliable soldier of many years’ experience, and when 
Green challenged there was reason for it. Low and stern his voice 
was heard distinctly at the listening camp,—“‘ Who comes there?” 
; —— almost immediately by the sharp order, “Halt! Halt, or I 
re.” 

Waiting for no order, Lambert was off like a dart, Burns follow- 
ing with a lantern. Again came the cry “Halt!” but the promised 
shot was not heard. Even when running at speed past the gate of the 
Walton place, the young officer could not resist a quick glance at the 
dark fagade of the old homestead. Already.a light was dancing along 
the portico, another gleaming at an upper window. 

‘“‘ What’s the matter, sentry ?” he panted, as he came upon the dark 
figure at the turn of the road. Green, with his rifle at “ready,” was 
peering into the gap in the tangle of shrubbery. 

“Some one was coming up there, sir, and ran the instant I chal- 
lenged. I ought to have let him get up to me and then halted him, 
but I had regulations instead of sense in my head,” said Green, a New- 
Englander with a propensity for talk. ‘“ He’s out o’ harm’s way——” 

But Lambert waited to hear no more. With Burns at his heels he 
sprang down the dim pathway, and had not gone thirty yards before 

he came upon some struggling objects crashing into the brush towards 
the stream. “ Halt!” he shouted, and, while something halted, other 
somethings, with muttered oaths, went plunging on. He heard a 
splash, hoofs clattering over gravel, the lashing of a whip, and then all 
was still across the dark open space through which flowed the sluggish 
“branch.” But here among the bushes were two wondering quadru- 
peds, one a mule with broken bridle-rein, the other, as Burns’s lantern 
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speedily showed, a Cherokee pony,—both saddled. A corporal came 
running to join them, and in a moment the beasts were led back to the 
road-way, where Close and Parmelee by this time stood ready to receive 
them. One glance was all the latter needed. 

“ What did I tell you, captain?” said he, in triumph. “ That is 

Wal Scroggs’s own pony, and the master’s hiding there at the Walton 
lace.” 
Ten minutes more, and a strange, solemn scene was being enacted 
at the head of the steps leading up to that broad, vine-covered old 
porch, whose dingy white columns loomed dim and ghostly in the glare 
of lantern and candle. The door was thrown wide open, and on the 
worn coping-stone, calm, dignified, erect, even though leaning heavily 
upon her cane, a lighted candle held high over the shimmering gray 
of her well-poised head, her stately, slender form garbed in some dark 
clinging robe, stood the mistress of the house, the clear-cut, pallid face 
standing forth against the black background of the hall-way like some 
exquisite cameo, the thin, sensitive lips quivering just a trifle at the 
drooping corners of her firmly-set, almost colorless mouth. In front 
of her, his brown head bared, his burly form nearly concealed in his 
light-blue overcoat, an almost pleading look in his soft brown eyes, 
was Close, the hero of a score of battles. On his right, folded and 
formidable-looking documents extended in an unsteady hand, also with 
uncovered head, stood Parmelee, representing the majesty of the law. 
To the left of the commander and a pace retired, buttoned to the throat 
in the uniform of his rank and girt with sash and belt, stood young 
Lambert, obedient to orders. Behind them, and almost at the top 
of the steps, armed and equipped, a sergeant and two soldiers of the 
guard. Back, farther down the steps, still others were grouped, the 
fixed bayonets gleaming in the light of the two lamps, one held by the 
amazed woman at the threshold, the other swinging from the gloved 
hand of the sergeant of the guard. 

“ What you say, sir, is absurd,—impossible. At no time, under no 
circumstances,” Mrs. Walton was saying, “could the gentleman you 
name be secreted in that room.” 

“ Madam,” replied Close, his deep voice trembling, “ nobody can 
feel more sorry about this than I do. I’d rather go through the whole 
war over again than be here on such an errand to-night, but—a soldier 
must obey his orders. I saw him, madam, at that window. These 
gentlemen saw——” 

“Gentlemen! Gentlemen, sir, never could connive at such an out- 
rage. That is my daughter’s room,—Miss Esther Walton’s.” 

Dead silence for a moment, solemn and impressive indeed, for Close 
turned helplessly to the supporter on his right, unable to face such 
majesty of confidence and conviction, unable to say the words that 
could sound only like insult intensified. It was Parmelee whose sense 
of duty rose superior to exalted sentiment. 

“Madam,” he began, stepping forward, “these papers are full 
warrant for my action. I know two men to be secreted here. I, too, 
saw one at that window, and the law must take its course.” 

“Stop!” she cried. “I have said that was my daughter’s room. 
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One of your party, at least, has the appearance of a gentleman. Lieu- 
tenant Lambert, is it possible that yon—that any graduate of West 
Point—can stand here and permit such outrage as this? Would you 
allow your sister’s room to be searched for—oh, my God! nothing we 
have had to bear was comparable to this. I give you my word of 
honor no such man is, or has been P 

But she got nofurther. Out from the dark hall-way, with bound- 
ing step, tall, slender, and athletic, sprang a young fellow with the 
warning cry, “ Mother! not another word.” 

She strove to check him as he pushed his impetuous way past her. 
With a wail of anguish unspeakable she threw aside her cane and 
seized him by the arm. Down went the candle sputtering to the floor. 
“ Floyd—Floyd! Oh, my boy, what have you done?” she moaned, 
and bowed her gray head upon the broad young shoulder. 

And then, with just a touch of the melodramatic in his bearing, the 
youth folded his arms and stood erect before the astonished group of 
officials. 

“T reckon, gentlemen, J’m the man you want.” 

Close looked at him in bewilderment, then turned to Parmelee, 
whose face, whether through fear or excitement, was twitching ner- 
vously, and who stood staring blankly at the stranger. From the hall- 
way came creeping hurriedly forth a girlish form, misery in the stream- 
ing eyes and dishevelled hair, and Katherine Walton threw herself upon 
her brother’s arm, sobbing convulsively. “ Hush, Kate,” he whis- 
pered, in almost stern reproach. “ Hush, child. Go back to your 
room ;” and though now he enfolded his mother in the embrace of his 
left arm, he strove to free the right. But Katherine would not go. 

And still, though here apparently was the sought-for prisoner, no 
man stepped forward to claim him. Officers and men, the nocturnal 
visitors looked blankly at one another, at the stricken group upon the 
threshold, and were silent. Then with sudden gesture, as though he 
could no longer bear the strain, the young man broke loose from Kath- 
erine’s clinging arms, and, gently unclasping his mother’s hands, once 
again addressed himself to Close : 

“T say, suh, I reckon you’ve come for me. I’m ready to go with 
you at once.” 

And then, with wonder and relief in their faces, with sudden check 
_ to sobs and tears, mother and sister lifted up their heads and stared at 
the embarrassed officer. Lambert gave vent to an audible gasp of 
delight, for Close, turning slowly upon the silent and astonished deputy, 
and with a world of suppressed wrath in his deep tones, growled 
forth,— 

“You’ve got no warrant for this gentleman. I never saw him 
before in my life, and never heard of him as being mixed up in any 
trouble.—This is young Mr. Walton, isn’t it?” he suddenly inquired 
of the stranger, over whose pale face a look of bewilderment was creep- 
ing, and who for a moment seemed unable to reply. It was Madam 
Walton who, with quivering, ashen lips and with hope, fear, yearning, 
anguish in her eyes, found voice to say,— 

“This is my youngest son, suh,—Floyd Walton.” 
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“You say,” she continued tremulously, “ you have no warrant—no 
cause for his arrest. Then in God’s name go, and leave us in peace. 
I am not well ; and, on my word of honor, no other man is hidden “ 

“ Mother ! Hush !” 

A door hastily opened within,—the door leading to the room to the 
left of the entrance, the room at whose window Close and Parmelee 
could swear they saw the dim figure of a man peering forth as they 
entered the gate. A heavy footfall resounded through the hall. A light 
streamed forth from the opened room, and a woman’s wailing, shud- 
dering cry followed the tall powerful form that came striding to the 
front. With utter horror in her eyes, Mrs. Walton staggered, would 
have fallen, but for the clasping arm of her son, upon whose breast she 
now leaned, panting for breath and glaring at the new-comer, to whose 
side now sprang Esther, her Jong black hair streaming down the white 
wrapper in which her tall figure was enveloped,—Esther, who strove 
to drag the stranger back from before her mother’s eyes. 

“You here? You?” was Mrs. Walton’s gasping cry. “ And in— 
that room ?” 

“ Mother !” wailed the elder daughter, throwing herself upon her 
knees before the fainting form,— mother, listen.—Oh, make her hear 
me, Floyd !—Mother, I am Walton’s wife.” 

But the words fell on senseless ears. The lady of Walton Hall 
slipped swooning, till they caught and bore her within the open door- 
way. 

“ Well,” said Close, a moment later, “ what do you want done with 
your man,—Walton Scroggs? One’s enough for this night, I suppose.” 

“QOne’s enough for me, as things have turned out. Now what are 
you going to do with the other ?” 

“‘ Leave him here, with his mother, where he ought to be, of course. 
You’ve got no cause to arrest him.” 

‘But you have, anyhow.” 

“TI! What, I’d like to know ?” 

“ Because he is a deserter from the United States Army.” 





XII. 


The Christmas holidays were coming on at Walton Hall, where, 
sore stricken, its mistress lay hovering between life and death. Two 
weeks had passed since the eventful night of the arrests, and, though no 
change had come over the landscape, and days of sunshine were few 
and far between, some odd alterations had taken place in and around 
the old homestead. Of these the most remarkable was the appearance 
three times a day of a young officer in Yankee uniform at the family 
board,—a young officer who often prolonged his visit until late in the 
evening. Mr. Isaac Newton Lambert, though occupying his tent in 
camp, had become otherwise an inmate of the Walton establishment, 
for, unknown to the beloved invalid, her daughters were actually 
“taking boarders.” 

Another boarder, who had come and moved a modest bachelor kit 
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into one of the up-stairs rooms facing the east and overlooking the 
little camp, was Mr. Barton Potts, better known to all the inmates as 
“Cousin Bart.” Indeed, it was due in great measure to his advice and 
influence that Mr. Lambert was admitted. Impoverished as were the 
Waltons,—in dire need, as it turned out, now that the resolute woman 
who so many years had managed the family affairs was stricken down, 
—nothing but prompt action and the helping hands of kinsfolk and 
friends stood between them and starvation. Squire Potts—“ Old Man 
Potts,” as he was generally called—had urged on Mrs. Walton in 
November the propriety of her abandoning the place entirely and 
taking shelter for herself and her daughters under his roof. Even 
though in desperate need, she had declined,—for one reason, because that 
would bring Esther and Walton Scroggs together again ; for another, 
because she could not bear to think of the old home becoming the 
abiding-place of all the houseless, shiftless negroes in the neighborhood. 
She had offered the house, garden, and cotton-fields still remaining in 
her hands to any purchaser at almost any price ; but who was there to 
invest in such unprofitable estate at such a time? 

In the midst of these cares and troubles, which she could share with 
her daughters, were others which she could not. She durst not let them 
know on how slender a thread her life depended. That was one secret, 
held as yet by their old family physician and herself alone, because the 
knowledge of it would bring such grief to “the girls.” There was 
another, which she prayed they might never know, because its very 
existence brought such grief and shame to her: Floyd, her youngest 
son, her darling, who had fought so bravely by his brother’s side through 
the hottest battles of the war, had “abjured the faith of his fathers,” 
as she bitterly expressed it,—had become intimate with the Federal offi- 
cers and soldiers, instead of sticking closely to reading law in the office 
of her old friend Judge Summers at Quitman. And then, worse than 
all, she learned through his own desperate letter that he had enlisted in 
the cavalry. That within a week thereafter, repenting of his ‘ mad 
. folly,” he should have deserted the service and fled the country, was in 
the poor stricken woman’s eyes no crime whatever. That he should 
have enlisted, sworn to defend the flag which was to her the emblem 
of insolent triumph over the fallen fortunes of the land she loved, the 
only land she ever knew, the once happy, sunny South,—that was 
infamy. 

Not until weeks after her boy had taken the step that made him a 
fugitive from justice did she learn, or begin to imagine, the chain of 
circumstances that led to it all. While occupying a desk in the office 
of Summers and Todd, Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, Floyd also 
occupied a seat at the table of a widowed relative who, left penniless 
at the close of the war, had to struggle hard to keep body and soul 
‘ together. The efforts of Judge Summers had been sufficient to save 
the house in which she dwelt, and “taking boarders” became her 
vocation. But paying boarders were scarce, and even when her table 
was crowded with homeless people her pockets were often empty. 
When Sweet’s squadron of the —th U.S. Cavalry marched into 
town and took station there, the application of some of the officers for 
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“rations and quarters” under her roof was coldly declined. They 
went to the hotel, and suffered, as they deserved, the pangs of indiges- 
tion. Later it transpired that two of them went to church, and this 
put an unlooked-for factor into the problem of how to treat these con- 
quering but unpopular heroes. The Reverend Mr. Pickett, of St. 
Paul’s, might condone his parishioners’ refusal to supply them with 
bodily food, but it was impossible to refuse to minister to their spiritual 
necessities, Their religious faith was identical with that of his flock ;~ 
it was in political faith that they differed. One mighé decline to sit at 
meat with them, but could hardly decline to sit with them at worship. 
They could be forbidden to eat with the elect, but the elect would not ° 
forbid them to pray. Even in the sanctuary, however, only hostile or 
averted looks were vouchsafed to Colonel Sweet and Captain Vinton 
when first they sought its doors; but in the course of a few months the 
women found that their soldiers—their husbands, brothers, or lovers, 
whom the war had spared—were actually fraternizing with the Yankee 
invaders, and that between those who had done hard and honest fighting 
on either side there was springing up firm and honest friendship. The 
irreconcilables were limited, apparently, to the non-combatants. When 
the squadron was ordered elsewhere after a six months’ sojourn at Quit- 
man, the populace was astonished to find how much the troopers were 
missed and really needed; for even Yankee custom had been accept- 
able in the stores and Yankee contributions welcome in the church. 
Business had brought Colonel Sweet to Summers’s office, and in the 
course of frequent visits cordial relations were established, and Floyd 
Walton could hardly treat with disdain a soldier and gentleman 
Wig his patrons welcomed, even had he long retained the disposition 
to do so. 

The command had not been gone a week before men were unac- 
countably wishing it back, and when it reappeared, with certain addi- 
tions, it was actually welcomed by people who would have scouted the 
possibility of such a thing the year before. This time Colonel Sweet 
announced to the rector that his wife and daughter would speedily follow, 
and were even then in New Orleans, awaiting his instructions to come. 
The hotel was no place for ladies in those rough days: the rector went 
to Mrs. Tower, and Mrs. Tower no longer resisted the inevitable. Floyd 
Walton, going to tea one hot June evening, was astonished to find 
himself in the presence of two ladies, one of them a pretty girl of 
perhaps eighteen, and to be presented to Mrs. and Miss Sweet. Within 
a week the young fellow was spending his evenings at the Towers’, 
and within the month was hopelessly in love. Then came trouble. 
He hadn’t a cent in the world. She was a soldier’s daughter, and 
presumably poor. Whether she was poor or not, he, at least, had 
nothing to offer, and, having nothing, held his tongue, though he could 
not hold his peace. That was gone. 

That was a wretched summer and autumn. The fever raged along 
the Gulf, and cholera swooped upon the garrison. Sweet got his 
wife and child away to the mountains. They left suddenly, while 
Floyd was on a brief visit to his mother and sisters. It was December: 
when they came back. Meantime, Judge Summers had abandoned 
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practice and gone to live at his old home at Sandbrook. Mr. Todd 
could offer young Walton no help; there was no money in law busi- 
ness just then. Matters at Tugaloo were going from bad to worse, 
and Walton found himself absolutely without money to pay his board. 
That made no difference to Mrs. Tower. She told him his mother’s 
boy was as welcome as her own, and made him welcome where fascina- 
tion all too strong already held him. Something in Jennie Sweet’s 
gentle manner had changed. She was nervous, ill at ease, and sought 
toavoid him. Something in her mother’s manner, too, was very differ- 
ent. And one day the truth came out. The frequency with which 
letters began chasing one another from the North explained the whole 
thing. Jenny had met her fate that fatal summer among the Virginia 
mountains, and was engaged to be married. Mrs. Sweet referred to 
the happy man as. ‘‘a wealthy gentleman from Philadelphia, a few 

ears older than Genevieve, but a most charming person.” Genevieve 
herself said little or nothing, but looked none too radiant. Colonel 
Sweet said less, but looked much at her. 

Then Floyd Walton found another boarding-place, and one where 
the influences were worse. He threw up his position in the law-office 
and took a humble clerkship at a store. It paid him enough to board 
and lodge him, and here, from serving his customers with drink, he 
got to serving himself, and to associating with a reckless set, some 
young townsmen, some soldiers. ‘There were stories of gambling and 
quarrel even before Colonel Sweet found that Jenny, the apple of his 
eye, was drooping in that Southern climate, and sent her, with her 
mother, North “for good.” The next thing heard of Floyd Walton 
was that he had gone to New Orleans with a discharged soldier ; and, 
even while grieving over her boy’s infrequent letters and evident hope- 
lessness ahd depression, Mrs. Walton received a missive one day that 
left her prostrate. She went alone to Quitman as soon as able to 
move, and came back within forty-eight hours looking years older, 
and both the girls soon knew that she had parted with the diamond 
ear-rings that were their father’s last gift to her in the happy, prosper- 
ous days that preceded the war. Floyd had written that, starving, 
drunk or drugged, and desperate, he had been led by his associate be- 
fore a recruiting officer, had been sent with others as reckless as him- 
self to sober up at the quarters of a cavalry command near the city, 
and that, the next thing he knew, he with a squad of seven recruits 
was on his way to join a troop stationed within a few miles of his 
home, instead, as he had been assured would be the case, of being sent 
to the Fourth Cavalry on frontier duty against the Indians in Texas. 
“They broke their contract,” he said, “and I broke mine.” He had 
deserted, and, if captured, would be sent to hard labor at Baton Rouge 
Penitentiary or to the Dry Tortugas. 

Such stories leak out despite every effort to conceal them, but not 
until just before Lambert’s coming to join Company “G” did Mrs. 
Walton dream that Esther knew of her brother’s peril. A sudden 
outcry in her garden one day brought her in haste to the spot, and 

‘there were a drunken soldier and her quadroon maid Elinor,—he de- 
manding liquor and she the return of a pitcher which he had evidently 
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snatched from her hand. Madam Walton’s stately presence and her 
imperious order that he leave the premises at once only partially 
sobered him. He gave her to understand that if she reported him he 
could bring shame upon her head,—he knew more about her affairs 
than she dreamed. His insolence tried her temper, but could not alter 
her tone and bearing. It was not until he was gone that Esther, trem- 
bling and in tears, came and begged her to lodge no complaint against 
the man, as he indeed knew more than she supposed. And then, in 
reply to her mother’s demand, Esther brokenly admitted that she had 
already heard of Floyd’s enlistment and desertion through this very 
soldier. He had been at the house before. What she did not tell her 
mother was that the news first reached her through Walton Scroggs. 

And then, without warning, Floyd suddenly came home. So 
troubled had he been by the condition of his mother’s health and 
affairs as confided in Esther’s letters (sent under cover to an old family 
friend now serving as a surgeon in the Juarez army) that, having 
earned a little money in Vera Cruz, he hastened back and appeared 
there late at evening, worn and weary, before those loving yet terrified 
eyes. He had ridden miles on horseback that day, as he feared recog- 
nition by officers or soldiers still at Quitman if he came by rail that 
way, or by Federal deputies if he came the other. Esther alone had 
received him on his arrival, for she, poor girl, was watching at the 
old arbor near the south fence for the coming of her lover-husband, 
that day released from the clutches of the law. Then, after hearing 
her recital of their needs and sorrows, he had sent old Rasmus with a 
message into camp, while she had gone to prepare her mother for his 
coming. 

ia that night Mrs. Walton, kneeling by the bedside of her sleep- 
ing boy, became suddenly aware of a scuffle going on underneath the 
window, and, noiselessly descending the stairs, unfastened the side door 
and came at once upon the intruders, with the result already known. 
Not until aroused by the screams of Elinor and his sister Kate did 
Floyd know anything of the affair. Half asleep, and bewildered, he 
had jumped into boots and trousers and rushed to the rescue, One 
glance explained the whole thing, but it was Esther who in desperation 
seized and held him back when he would have sprung to release his 
mother from Riggs’s drunken grasp,—Esther who, hearing the coming 
rush of Lambert’s footsteps, realized that what meant instant rescue 
for her mother meant equally instant peril for him,—Esther who 
actually ordered his hurried retreat at Lambert’s appearance. Not 
until the following day did it occur to her mother to ask how it was 
or why it was that she was up and dressed at that hour of the night. 
At any other time, perhaps, she would have found it far more difficult 
to frame plausible excuse, but almost anything would answer now. 
For hours she had been listening for the tap upon her window that 
should tell her Walton had not been spirited away to a place of safety 
until he had come to bless and comfort her with his love-words and 
caresses. To her, at least, despite the wild oats of his earlier days, 
her cousin-husband was all that was true and tender and fond. For 
him she had dared her mother’s wrath, her younger sister’s indignation, 
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and Floyd alone was her supporter in the secret marriage that took 
place during her brief’ visit to the Claytons in the early spring. 

With the dawn of Sunday, his signal at last was heard, and she 
stole out to meet him,—to tell of Floyd’s return, and to plan with him 
for their joint escape, for Floyd had told her that it would be folly to 
attempt to remain in hiding there. Already certain negroes of the 
neighborhood had seen him, and it could not be long before the mili- 
tary authorities were informed. Walton was all helpfulness and sym- 
pathy. His brother, the conductor, had planned to send his horse to 
the Walton barn at ten that night, and “ Wal” was to ride ’cross 
country to a friend’s in Barksdale County, leave the horse there, and 
be at the point where the railway crossed the county road at eleven- 
thirty, when the “Owl” would stop and take him on the baggage-car, 
—unless some of Parmelee’s spies or deputies were aboard. There 
would be no trouble at the capitt 5, where the Owl often waited an hour 
for the express. The engineer would slow up just east of town. 
Walton could drop off in the darkness and make his way around to 
the west side by a brisk tramp of a couple of miles, and there be taken 
on again about one-thirty A.M. and jostled away to the river. Once 
there, all-the sheriff’s posses in the South couldn’t find him. Walton 
promptly urged that Floyd go with him. Rasmus was routed out 
from slumber in the barn and sent away with messages for Colonel 
Scroggs and “Cousin Bart,” and then the voice of Kate was héard, 
calling for her sister. Instead of being asleep, as they hoped, Mrs. 
Walton was painfully awake and planning a diplomatic letter to be 
sent to Captain Close. For hours the only refuge they could offer 
Ksther’s husband was the cellar, for Mrs. Walton had insisted on being 
up and dressed to meet Cousin Bart, whom now she desired to send 
for and consult. 

The letter which had so bewildered the company commander was 
brief enough. It bore neither date nor place, but went straight to 
business : 


“Mrs. Walton presents her compliments to the officer in command 
of the Federal troops here in camp, and begs to say that she finds upon 
investigation that the two soldiers who visited her premises last night 
did so at the request of a member of her household, who sought their 
aid in bringing certain supplies from town when her servants proved 
too ungrateful to be relied upon. Mrs. Walton deeply regrets that the 
soldiers referred to are now in danger of further punishment, and, while 
utterly disapproving the action which led to their employment in vio- 
lation of her express orders, she nevertheless accepts the entire respon- 
sibility, and begs that no further steps may be taken against them, as 
she will not only positively refuse to appear as a witness in the case, 
but will prohibit any of her household from so appearing. 

“Sunday morning.” 


And very possibly the lady of Walton Hall felt quite assured that 
her mandate would overrule any subpoena the Federal authority could 
draft. One thing is certain, when Close read it over a second time he 
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handed it to Lambert, saying, “So far as I’m concerned, that blessed old 
lady shan’t have any trouble on account of them two scallawags. She’s 
got too much of her own. Unless you want to make an example of Riggs, 
you can release him in the morning. Murphy ought to be let off any- 
how.” 

But when morning came it was found that Riggs had released him- 
self. How he managed to cut his way out of that guard-tent without 
disturbing anybody, no one could explain. He was gone at daybreak, 
Jeaving not a trace behind. 





XIII. 

Confined to her bed and ~-om -- was Madam Walton, and only 
vaguely alive to what might ve ,.... on in the household,—for there 
were days when she lay dull and apathetic, yet mercifully spared from 
suffering,—it was Esther’s duty and fondest care to minister to her 
mother’s needs even at a time when her heart was torn with anxiety on 
account of her husband, now a prisoner in the hands of the United 
States marshal at the capital, and of her brother, who, tinder the 
orders of the general in command of the department, had been sent 
under guard to New Orleans, there to await his trial by court-martial 
for the crime of desertion. The visits of the old family physician were 
frequent, for the invalid had had too much to suffer and seemed in- 
capable of further struggle. Floyd was twice permitted to visit his 
mother during the two days that elapsed before telegraphic orders came 
in his case. She knew him, clung to him, yet seemed unable to realize 
that he was going from her. She once or twice asked if Judge Sum- 
mers had been heard from, for Cousin Bart had written full details of 
Floyd’s trouble, and the family united in urging him to make an 
appeal to certain influential friends of the ante bellum days, who had 
scandalized the Waltons by their loyalty to the old flag. Then Lam- 
bert wrote a letter which Close signed and sent to department head- 
quarters, and the boy, remembering some kind words said to him by his 
father’s old friend, ventured on a personal letter to the general himself, 
pleading Walton’s cause and portraying the family’s distress. It was 
this letter that overcame Esther’s objection to the advice of Mr. Potts 
to the effect that they take Mr. Lambert in as a day boarder. And 
within forty-eight hours of his initial appearance at their table Mrs. 
Scroggs, as he was the first to address his blushing hostess, was more 
than reconciled to the step. 

But if she was, Miss Kate was not. The wrath and indignation 
of that young lady can hardly be described. It was one thing, she 
declared, for her to sell eggs and butter to a gentleman who was a friend 
of Floyd’s, who told her he despised his captain as much as she did, 
who had enlisted only because he had been promised immediate promo- 
tion to a captaincy, and who never would have done so even then, had 
he known that soldiers could be used to persecute the people of the 
South. He was only waiting for his commission to come—or his dis- 
charge—to tell Captain Close what he thought of his conduct. It 
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was all very well to make friends with gentlemen like Mr. Riggs, who 
had been dear brother Floyd’s friend at Quitman before he fell in love 
with that horrid designing Yankee girl who had lured him on to 
“cohtin’” her when she was all the time engaged to that rich rag- 
picker—or whuteveh he might be. Mr. Riggs had behaved like a 
puhfect gentleman. (She had forgotten the little bill he had been run- 
ning up and was so long vainly importuned to pay. She also attached 
slight importance to Barton’s statement that “Brother Floyd said 
Riggs was a fraud and 4 liar, and responsible for much—though not 
all—of his trouble.”) As between Mr. Riggs and this new Yankee 
lieutenant who had dared to disguise himself and seek to make her 
acquaintance, she had but one opinion : Riggs was driven to drink and 
desertion by having had to serve under such brutes. She declared she 
' would starve rather than eat under the same roof with Lieutenant 
Lambert, insisted on staying in her mother’s room and being served 
there, and was conspicuous by her absence from the table for the first 
forty-eight hours since Lambert’s admittance, despite Esther’s pleading 
and Barton’s ridicule. “ You may think it fine to take money from 
such people, Mrs. Scroggs,” she declared, with high disdain ; “ but you 
never would, if Moh was well enough to know whut was going on.” 
(Moh is the only alphabetical combination I can think of which even 
approximately represents Miss Katie’s pronunciation of the term by 
which she was accustomed to refer to her mother.) But if Miss Kate 
were indignant before, she was simply furious when her married sister 
responded, with exasperating calm,— 

“And yet you took Mr. Lambert’s money in payment for your 
butter, Katesie.” 

“Ah didn’t! How day-ah you say so, Esthuh? It was Mr. 
Riggs’s.” 

“Floyd says it wasn’t. Floyd says that man had not had a cent 

for three weeks. You know yourself it was Mr. Lambert there at the 
fence both nights, and you know why that wretch couldn’t have been 
there.” 
“ Al’ll wuhk every finguh to the bone, then, till it’s paid back,” 
cried Miss Walton. “ An’ it was mean an’ contemptible an’ cowuhdly 
in him to fawce it on me as he did,—to listen to whut wasn’t meant fo’ 
his yuhs at all.” By his “yuhs” Miss Walton meant those organs of 
hearing that lay so close under the brown curls on either side of Mr. 
Lambert’s shapely head,—ears which she could gladly have pinched, or 
tweaked, or even banged, in her wrath at that moment. The hard- 
earned, long-expected five dollars had been sent to town and expended 
before this sisterly conference took place, or beyond doubt Miss Katesie 
would have hurled it back at the donor when he came so springily up 
the walk that crisp December evening. 

Two days later brought a long letter from Floyd, written from the 
barracks at New Orleans. He was not confined in the guard-house, as 
he had feared and expected to be. The prisoners awaiting sentence 
were there, but those yet to be tried were kept in an old storehouse that 
was not uncomfortable, and on the evening of his arrival an officer, 
Lieutenant Waring of the artillery, took him into a separate room, 
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“treated me like a perfect gentleman,” wrote poor Floyd, leaving his 
readers to divine whether this lavish descriptive were to apply to the 
lieutenant or himself, listened to Floyd’s story from beginning to end, 
and told him to keep up his spirits. ‘ Lieutenant Lambert had written 
urging him to do all he could to help me, and had asked old General 
Ducannon to restore me to duty without trial, in view of the way I had 
been tricked. If he does, and will send me out against those infernal 
Indians in Texas, by heaven I’ll show them I can fight as hard for the 
flag to-day as I did against it three and four years ago. All I ask is 
officers and gentlemen like him—or young Lambert—to serve under, 
and [’ll earn my pardon.” 

They had been utterly blue and hopeless on Floyd’s account since 
his transfer to New Orleans, and this letter was a revelation. Esther 
took it up to her mother’s room and strove to make her understand its 

urport, “ Katesie” sitting silently and, at first, scornfully by. Mrs. 
Walton’s faculties seemed too dazed to follow, and Esther had to reit- 
erate and explain. Then the doctor came, and the hale old gentleman’s 
eyes filled as he read. “That young fellow is a trump,” said he, refer- 
ring to Lambert ; and he, too, bent over the gentle invalid and whis- 

ered hope and courage. Later, when Kate was wanted, it was found 
she had quitted the room. Esther discovered her after considerable 
search, shivering in .a room up-stairs. She wouldn’t talk, but, that 
evening, came to tea. 

For several days Miss Kate contrived to hold aloof from the gen- 
eral conversation ; but it was a hard fight against every natural impulse. 
Before the end of the week her resolution had failed her utterly, and 
time and again her ready tongue had challenged Lambert to debate ; 
and now, to her chagrin, it was he who declined. When formally pre- 
sented to “ My sister, Miss Walton,” by Mrs. Scroggs, the young gen- 
tleman had bowed very low and had striven to be civil. As they sat 
facing each other, and only the width of the table apart, her downcast 
eyes and determined silence proved embarrassing, even though long, 
curving, sweeping lashes and flushed cheeks appeared, perhaps, to dan- 
gerous advantage. “Aw pshaw!” said Cousin Bart that evening, as 
he and Lambert were smoking the pipe of peace, and the young fellow 
ventured a fear that he had offended the damsel in the butter business, 
“just you pay no attention to that child for a day or two, an’ see how 
quick she’ll come round. She just wants to be huffy. She’ll be haw- 
bly cut up when she finds you don’t notice her.” Potts had not a little 
worldly wisdom when he wasn’t drinking, and _ since his installation as 
ex-officio head of the house he hadn’t touched a drop. Lambert was 
beginning to like him very much, but couldn’t induce him to come 
over to camp. “I can’t stand that captain of yours,” was his sole 
explanation. 

From frigid silence on Katesie’s part to occasional monosyllable 
and thence to brief and caustic comments on the remarks of her sister 
and cousin, the transition was easy ; but now that Lambert addressed 
no remarks whatever to her, yet chatted smilingly with the others, the 
girl’s position became exasperating. She was willing enough, at the 
start, to keep at wide distance, but that anybody should presume to 
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hold her there was a very different matter, in fact, simply intolerable. 
Esther noted in silent amusement how the girl began to display unac- ~ 
customed solicitude as to the fit of her gown, the effect of such poor 
little efforts at ornamentation as her simple store of lace or ribbon 
afforded. Such quaint, old-fashioned bows and flounces as came forth, 
such queer combinations of shade and color! Esther caught her more 
than once glancing up shyly from under the long lashes and looking 
furtively at her vis-a-vis, for Lambert, with malice prepense and afore- 
thought, began telling Mrs. Scroggs of the belles and beauties of last 
summer at the Point, and one evening when the verbal blockade had 
lasted perhaps three days he turned to Esther as they were rising from 
the table,—and if it wasn’t taking a mean advantage of a defenceless 
foe, what would be? 

“T brought over these two to show you, Mrs. Scroggs,” said he, 
producing some carte-de-visite photographs from an envelope. “ This 
is Miss Fordham, who was considered the prettiest girl at Cozzens’s this 
year, though that fashionable street suit is perhaps less becoming to 
her than evening dress. And this is Miss Torrance. I think I told 
you that our ladies are no longer wearing crinoline, and that these 
short dresses are worn even for calling in the daytime.” 

And Katie Walton was halted at the threshold as she would have 
left the room. What woman could resist a peep at these pictures of 
reigning belles garbed in the height of the fashion of the day,—a 
fashion these fair Southern sisters had never seen, and had only vaguely 
heard of! Cousin Bart could have laughed outright when he caught 
a glimpse of Katesie’s face, but mercifully refrained. She flushed, 
stopped, bit her lip, turned and fairly ran up-stairs, but came down 
five minutes later, as Lambert knew she would, “ looking for a book ;” 
and Esther, yearning over her, called her sister to her side. Looking 
at Northern girls’ pictures wasn’t making friends with their friends, 
anyhow! “Ah don’t see anything pretty in that one,” was Katesie’s 
prompt comment. “And Ah couldn’t be hi-uhd to weah a gown like 
that.” But Lambert felt that he had won the day, and the next even- 
ing fetched over a whole album-full. “Ce n’est que le premier pas,” 
etc. Miss Walton, having looked at two, concluded she might as well 
see the others, but she never meant to ask questions about them—as 
she had to when Esther went in to see what Moh would like for her 
tea. Cousin Bart had brought in a bag of plump and tempting “ par- 
tridges” that evening, and it was beginning to puzzle Esther very much, 
when she remembered how impecunious a person Bart had ever been, 
to account for the supplies which he began to fetch from town. 

And so things were going a trifle better at the old homestead towards 
the end of December. Hopeful letters came from Walton. The Par- 
melee party were having difficulty in getting reliable evidence against 
him ; his friends were making him entirely comfortable in his confine- 
ment, and his lawyer assured him that his release would be effected in 
a very few days. Floyd wrote that an aide-de-camp of the general 
commanding had come with Lieutenant Waring to see him, and to say 
that his case was being investigated and that, as yet, no charges had 
been preferred by the commander of his troop. Little delicacies and 
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luxuries in the way of tea, jellies, preserves, and wine—things to which 
they had been strangers since early in the war—were finding their way 
in and greatly comforting the invalid mother, and, could their doctor 
but say the dear lady was really mending, the girls would have had 
hope and courage, but the doctor could not say. 

“T’ve got to go to Quitman for two days on business, Esther,”’ 
said Cousin Bart one keen morning, “and I reckon I’ll ask Dr. Fal- 
coner to come back with me, ’f you don’t mind, and have a day at the 
birds. They’ll all be gone in a week ’f this weather keeps on.” 

“You have deeper reason than that, Barton. I saw you with Dr. 
Coleman when he went out last night. It’s a consultation, is it not ?” 

“ Why, of co’se I want Coleman to have a chance to talk it over 
with Falconer, and he’d like it, too. Falconer’s more up to date, the 
old man says, and he thinks perhaps the new school knows something 
wuth tryin’. Yousee, Cousin Lou ain’t pickin’ up fast as she ought to.” 

“T see it all too plainly, Bart. What I don’t see is where all the 
money is to come from to pay for doctors and consultations and— 
and: ” Big tears began welling in her soft, sad eyes. “ Bart, 
where does it all come from now? How do we get all these dainties ? 
You can’t spare it. It mustn’t be Mr. Lambert’s——” 

“ Now just don’t you bother ’bout that, Esther. I made a raise, I 
tell you. There’s old Uncle Pete and that no-’count nigger Frank been 
owin’ your mother on last year’s crawp o’ cawt’n all this time. I made 
them pony up, an’ I told Hicks I’d sell out his mule an’ cart ’f he 
didn’t pay,—made him bawwo the money F 

“That wouldn’t begin to cover the cost of what you’ve been having 
sent up from New Orleans,—the expressage even e 

“ Now just don’t you bawwo trouble.” (One, in a sentence wasn’t 
too much for Potts. When they doubled up on him he confessed 
judgment.) ‘Lambert ’tends to all that. Uncle Sam, he says, 
pays freight on commissary stores. Just do’s I say, and we'll fetch 
Cousin Lou round all right yet, and find somebody to rent the old 
place and send yo’ all down to Biloxi for the winter. But I'll tell 
you what I do think, Esther: y’ought to have Lambert over to sleep 
in my room while I’m gone. He’ll come.” 

But when Lambert came to tea that night half expecting to be wel- 
comed to Cousin Bart’s place in-his absence, a surprise awaited him. 
Esther, with joy in her eyes, blushingly told him that her husband 
would be with them before nine o’clock. A telegram had announced his 
release and speedy coming. | 

“ There’s no train over before morning, is there?” he asked. 

“ No—but—Mr. Scroggs took the stage at noon for Vernon, up 
north of here, and will get a horse there.” 

And, as it was evident that she looked any moment for that longed- 
for coming, Lambert decided to slip back to camp instead of spending 
an hour in chat or reading as he usually did. At this Miss Katesie’s 
big blue-gray eyes were opened wide in surprise, then lowered in con- 
fusion, for he turned to look at her. 

“Oh! Good-night, Miss Walton,” he laughingly exclaimed. “I 
had almost hoped you would ask me to stay.” 
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“Ah don’t know wh’a Ah should,” was the prompt and pouting 
reply. “Sister Esthuh can if she likes.” 

“She doesn’t like, to-night—as a matter of course. I couldn’t ex- 
pect her to. But as your good mother is sleeping and Mrs. Scroggs 
will be able to leave her to welcome her husband and you will be—well 
—rather superfluous, I thought I might profit by the situation to the 
extent of having an hour’s chat with you,—about your fair compatriots 
up North, for example.” 

“ Ah don’t know of any subject that would interest me less. And 
they’re not my compatriots, as you call them,” answered Miss Kate, 
with fire in her eyes. ° 

“ Ah, true,” said- Lambert, with provoking coolness, and a mis- 
chievous smile twitching the corners of his mouth : “TI recall your in- 
difference to their photographs the other evening. will you kindly 
say good-night to Mrs. Scroggs for me, and tell her-—— 

: Ah’1I tell her you were simply hateful and Ah thought you’d never 

o! 

“Well, I won’t, if you think I ought to stay,” said Lambert, re- 
turning smilingly to the door and proceeding to hang his forage-cap 
upon its accustomed peg. She promptly snatched it from his hand. 

“Ah wish you and your photographs wuh freezing up Nawth, 
whuh you b’long, ’stead of coming down hyuh ty’annizing over . peo- 

i’ 

“ Now do you know I was wishing that too? It’s so much nicer 
freezing up North than being frozen here ; and then next week’s Christ- 
mas. Qh, you don’t have any mistletoe here, do you?” 

“We did, before you all came. You Yankees ruined everything 
nice you didn’t carry off.” 

“ Now what am I to say, Miss Katesie? If I don’t'say you’re 
nice you'll think I’m ungallant; and what Yankee would ever dare 
try to carry you off?” 

“ Lieutenant Lambert, Ah think you’re simply horrid, and Ah wish 
you'd go, ’stead of standing there pulling your moustache in that silly 
way.” 
o Now, Miss Katesie !—the idea of your being the first girl to set 
her face against this struggling moustache! I never should | shave 
thought it of you. Or was it the mistletoe put you in mind 

“ Will you go?” she cried, with flaming cheeks and ae foot. 
“How day-uh you stand there laughing at me? Oh, if I were a 
man——” 

“Tf you were a man nobody would think of such a thing. As I’m 
one, I can’t help it.” 

“ Ah wish Ah could help you down those steps and back to camp,” 
she retorted, trying hard to look furious. 

“You could, easily, but you don’t want to, or you would have 
given me my cap long ago.” 

“Oh!” and the jaunty képi went spinning into the darkness of the 
night, and the little lady stamped in fury at her own blunder. “ Take 
your cap, and go.” 

“ We-ll,” said Lambert, with provoking coolness, “if I’m to follow 
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my cap it hasn’t gone towards camp at all. It seems—excuse me 
if I come back for a light—it seems to have dropped close to that old 
arbor of yours among the rose-bushes, where you sit in the summer 
moonlit evenings. Suppose we leave it as an excuse for me to drop 
around next time you go there.” 

But now she seized a candle and went bounding down the steps. 
A moment’s search among the bushes, and she had found it,—also 
him, for he calmly followed. 

“ There’s your cap,” she said, “‘and yawnduh’s the gate 

He looked up in affected pain and astonishment. 

“ Why, Miss Katesie !—I supposed you were simply acting on my 
suggestion, and we were going to have such a lovely time at the bower. 
That’s why I followed.” 

“Oh, Ah should like to tay-uh your tongue out. You know.Ah 
hate the very ground you stand on——” 

The gloom in his face gave way instantly to radiant joy. ‘“ You 
do?—really ?” he cried. “Oh, I never hoped for that! I thought you 
loved every inch of this ugly old State and that I never could coax you 
to leave it. Do you really hate it so?” 

But now, fairly beside herself with vexation, the girl had turned 
and fled, her little feet seeming to fly up the worn old steps that groaned 
and creaked under any other touch. He stood gazing after her a mo- 
ment, the teasing, merry smile still hovering about his lips, then 
picked up the cap she had hurled to earth, and walked blithely away. 

Not ten yards from the gate came Corporal Cunningham on the 
run. Captain Close desired to see the lieutenant at once. A negro 
stood by the camp-fire in front of Close’s tent, trembling from either 
fear or excitement or both, his protruding eyes fixed on the form of 
old Rasmus, who was eagerly jabbering to the company commander. 

“Do you know anything ’bout this, lieutenant?” asked Close. 
“These darkies say there’s been a big row over towards Vernon, and 
that Walton Scroggs is among the killed.” 


1? 





XIV. 


The first Christmas a young fellow spends in the army is one he 
is apt to remember. What he did in years before, or of what nature 
were the festivities in those that followed, may, in course of time, be- 
come but vague and shadowy pictures before the mind’s eye. After 
something like twenty years of service as a commissioned officer Mr. 
Lambert was heard to say that never, even when a homesick plebe at 
West Point, had he passed so forlorn a Christmastide as that which 
immediately succeeded his graduation. 

The rain was beating down in sullen shower upon the bare and 
dripping woods and sodden fields ; the roads were deep in mud ; camp, 
of which he was once more commander, was wet and cold and cheer- 
less; in the adjoining tent lay his senior officer groaning on a bed of 
pain, hands and face blistered and bandaged, hair and eyebrows gone, 
while over across the way a pile of scorched and blackened timbers, 
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a couple of brick chimneys, and the stone foundations, were all that 
was left of Walton Hall. 

The story brought in of the big row at Vernon, though exaggerated, 
had been sufficiently confirmed in the course of an hour or so that 
wintry evening of Lambert’s last visit to the homestead, to warrant 
his being ordered thither with half the company to “support the civil 
authorities in restoring peace.” Close reported the situation by tele- 
graph to department head-quarters, and the action taken by him, his 
despatch reaching the general commanding the next day an hour or so 
after that official had been ordered from Washington to send full par- 
ticulars of the disturbance in his bailiwick, for the Federal officials in 
the South and the partisans of both sides of the political questions at 
issue had worked the night wires for all they were worth, and the early 
morning papers were lurid with details of the tragic outbreak. 

It was midnight when Lambert started on his march with two ex- 
cited deputy marshals for guides. Five miles out they met some horse- 
men convoying an old carriage containing Walton Scroggs, seriously 
wounded, and a doctor. With the escort Lambert held brief parley, 
also with the wounded man, who, though weak, was full of pluck and 
spirits ; his sole anxiety seemed to be on the score of his wife and the 
shock the news would cause her. The account given the young officer 
of the circumstances leading up to the fracas differed radically from 
that with which he and his commander had thus far been favored. 
This was to be expected, as, up to this point, their sole informants 
were either negroes or a couple of whites of the Parmelee stamp. In 
the North, as a rule, the affair appeared to have been a wanton and 
unprovoked attack by Walton Scroggs and his friends upon some 
negroes who had been instrumental in securing his arrest,—nothing 
short, in fact, of a red-handed act of vengeance, as was evident from 
the fact that immediately on his release he and his party, armed to the 
teeth, had ridden over to Vernon, instead of going home, and, with- 
out warning or warrant, had begun the indiscriminate shooting down 
of certain unpopular whites and their luckless negro supporters. 

In the South, except: among certain journals published in the in- 
terest of the “radical” Republican party, the other side of the story 
was promptly circulated. “Captain” Scroggs and a friend, endeavor- 
ing to reach home by a circuitous route so as to avoid trouble after his 
release from jail, where he had been incarcerated several weeks on 
baseless, trumped-up charges, were set upon in the streets of Vernon 
by a blackguardly pack of loafers, insulted, abused, and assaulted, and 
finally compelled in self-defence to draw their revolvers, not, however, 
until they had been fired upon. One odd circumstance connected with 
these perennial shooting scrapes in those days was the fact that in foot- 
ing up the score it was always found that five negroes to one white 
was about the proportion of casualties. This may have been due to 
the fact that the ratio of black to white in every scrimmage was about 
five to one, or else that the Caucasian, being cooler and long skilled in 
the use of arms, was more effective in close combat. At all events, 
when impartially investigated, it was found that this Vernon difficulty. 
differed from its fellows in no important particular except one,—that 
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it “ had no political significance whatever.” Walton’s friends, rejoicing 
with him in his release from durance vile, did so after the fashion of 
the day, and more or less bad whiskey was consumed before the stage 
reached Vernon,—where more friends were met, more treats exchanged, 
and where, as the devil of mischief would have it, he happened into 
the bar of the old tavern just at the moment when two or three others, 
all white, were happening out. One of these was an old-time admirer 
of Esther Walton, a man with whom Scroggs had been at odds for 
years. There was a jostle,—unintentional,—a sneer in the careless 
apology, and a rankling word or two. Peacemakers drew the princi- 
pals apart. Indeed, Walton was too happy, too eager to continue his 
journey home and Estherwards, to care to quarrel. But his rival’s 
heart and brain were burning; and more liquor made matters worse. The 
horses were being brought around from the stable with the troop of 
vagrant negroes loafing after, when, despite the efforts of his friends, 
the half-drunken man came lurching out of a neighboring saloon and 
with savage oaths rushed at Walton, “demanding satisfaction.” 
Weapons were drawn and shots exchanged on the instant, and one of 
the scattering mob of negroes fell dead with a bullet through his heart, 
while for a moment Walton, with smoking pistol, stood alone looking 
down at his assailant writhing on the sidewalk. Friends rushed in, 
carried one man into the drug-store, and crowded Walton into the 
tavern bar. It was “fair fight.” He had drawn only in self-defence. 
His assailant was to blame, and there was no man to suggest arrest. 
But he stood there pale and unnerved now, covered with sorrow at the 
disaster to the man who, even though no friend, was popular, well and 
widely known, and, according to the somewhat accessible standard of 
the State and day, “a perfect gentleman.” It was characteristic of the 
time and place that nobody present happened to think of the dead 
negro. 

Among these poor people Walton Scroggs was, perhaps deservedly, 
unpopular. The other man, open-handed, generous, easy-going, had 
won not a little of their unreasoning yet enthusiastic regard. It was 
while Scroggs, with two advisers, was seated, sad and trembling, in a 
little room of the tavern awaiting the result of the doctor’s examina- 
tion of his fainting foe, that a citizen came rushing in. “Scroggs, 
you’ll have to get out of this,—quick. There was a meeting of that 
old Grant and Colfax Club going on up the street, and the niggers 
have rushed in and told ’em you killed Pete Jackson. The whole 
gang of ’em are coming.” 

Coming? They were already there. With furious yells and venge- 
ful threats a surging crowd of negroes came tearing along the village 
street, stopping only a moment to verify the death of their friend, and 
—too late now for explanation or denial—they swarmed madly into the 
office, demanding Walton’s body. The battle was on in an instant, a 
battle for life, a sixty seconds’ war of races, white against black, as it 
had to be, since none would listen to reason, and superior nerve and 
aim told. Pistols and the office were emptied about the same moment, 
but five more darkies had gone to join Pete Jackson at the mercy-seat, 
and the proprietor of the Southern Star had died like the soldier 
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he was, defending the life of his guest. Scroggs himself, seriqusly 
wounded, was borne away on the dark Tugaloo road, and far and wide 
the affrighted negroes were scurrying over the country, carrying tidings 
of riot as they ran. 

It was all a miserable blunder, but the end was not yet. Lambert 
and his detachment took station at Vernon, whence the negroes had 
fled in terror, and all warring was at an end. Such were his orders, 
and he had no choice ; yet it would have been wiser counsel to recall 
him and his party within twenty-four hours. They could have done 
better service nearer home. How it happened none could ever surely 
say. Among the whites it remained for years an article of faith that 
desperate and determined negroes had followed Walton Scroggs to his 
refuge and there wreaked vengeance for the blood of their fellows. 
Among the negroes it has never been looked on as other than a direct 
manifestation of divine wrath upon their enemies and _persecutors. 
How the house could have so suddenly burst into flame every one could 
theorize and no one explain; but at three o’clock in the morning the 
few men remaining with Captain Close in camp were startled from their 
sleep by the report of the sentry’s musket and the yell of “ Fire!” and, 
springing from their tents, were greeted by the sound of crackling 
wood-work and screams for aid and the sight of Walton Hall one glare 
of flame. 

Some men got there quicker than others,—none were slow,—but 
even the foremost of the soldiers were appalled and bewildered by what 
they saw and heard,—Katherine Walton and the quadroon maid Elinor 
wringing their hands and imploring them to save the bedridden mother, 
while Esther was making vain effort to drag a helpless form through 
the blazing hall-way. It was at this juncture that Close came laboring 
up the path. He was slow, heavy, bad a longer distance to run, and 
was panting hard, but he burst through the squad already scrambling 
up the steps, sprang through the fire-flashing portal, and with the 
strength of an ox heaved Walton, groaning, upon his shoulders, 
tumbled him out into the arms of his men, then turned on gasping 
Esther. “ Where’s your mother’s room?” Almost fainting, she could 
only lean upon the pillar for support and point through the vista of 
smoke and flame. Close leaped in like a tiger, with Cunningham and 
Murphy at his back. An instant, and these latter reappeared, blind, 
staggering, their faces hidden in their hands, and burst out into the 
open air, stumbling heedlessly down the steps. A groan went up from 
the men: their captain was gone. In vain Burns and McBride strove 
to rush in to the rescue. Mortal man could not stand such heat. And 
then, in the midst of the wild wailing of the terrified and helpless 
women, came from around at the north side of the house an exultant 
cheer. Those men who had had sense enough to strive to reach the 
side windows were rewarded by the sudden thrusting open of the.shut- 
ters and the appearance of the well-known burly form of their captain 
with some blanket-shrouded shape in his arms. The flames leaped 
forth from that very casement but a second after Close and his precious 
burden were lowered to the walk below. 

And this was the story of a brave man’s deed he heard from every 
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lip, said Lambert later, as he hastened back on receipt of the news ; 
and this was the response made by the brave man himself, when his 
lieutenant bent over his senior’s seared and bandaged face next day and 
tendered his soldierly congratulations. Turning slowly over on his side, 
Close pointed to the wreck of a pair of uniform trousers, scorched and 
burned in a dozen places and irretrievably ruined. 

“Look,” said he, mournfully. “Them was my best pants.” 

Then it was found that not only had the strange old fellow lost his 
hair and beard, and not a little of the cuticle of his face and hands, as 
well as those patched but precious “best pants,” but that his eyesight 
was threatened. The good old doctor who had for so many years 
attended the Waltons, and who had come at once to renew his minis- 
trations under the humble roof in town that was their temporary refuge, 
listened to the story of Close’s heroism with quickened pulse and kin- 
dling eye. He and Mr. Barton Potts, who had hastened back from 
Quitman, came out to camp to see and thank the prostrate soldier, Potts 
being ceremonious in his expression of gratitude and admiration and 
most earnest in his apology for what he had said and thought of Close 
in the past. The doctor stayed longer by the silent sufferer’s cot, care- 
fully studying his face so far as it could be seen. Professional etiquette 
prevented his saying anything that might be a reflection on the treat- 
ment and practice of the “contract surgeon,” yet it was plain to Lam- 
bert, and to Potts too, that he was disturbed. Close, however, seemed to 
think less of his own plight than of that of the Waltons, who, except the 
little patch of fields about the ruined homestead, had lost everything 
they owned in the world, and who were now in sore anxiety and dis- 
tress. The terrible shock and exposure had been too much for one so 
fragile as the lady mother, and Mrs. Walton was sinking fast. Walton 
Scroggs, too, was in desperate case, though soothed by the knowledge 
that the cause of all the row at Vernon—that is, the human cause of 
it all—was already out of danger. Close begged the doctor for full 
particulars not only as to how they were but how they expected “ to git 
along through the winter,” and at last said he wished to speak with 
him alone, whereat Potts and Lambert, wondering, left the tent. 

It was long before the doctor came forth, and when he did he 
called the young officer aside, a quiver in his voice and a queer moist- 
ure about his spectacles, “ Have you no expert on the eye and ear in 
the army?” he asked. “The captain should have the benefit of the 
best advice without delay.” 

Lambert said he would report the matter at once to department 
head-quarters, and, while they were still talking, two men came riding 
out from town,—“old man Potts,” beyond all doubt, and with him 
Lambert’s railway friend the conductor, and these gentlemen; too, had 
come to “surrender.” Close could have had his fill of triumph and 
adulation that dull December evening, had he been so minded and the 
doctor more complaisant ; but that practitioner said that, while he was 
not in charge of the case, he should strenuously advise against further 
disturbance of the patient. When at last they were all gone and Lam- 
bert could address himself to the little packet of mail stacked up on 
the office desk, he was rejoicing to think how the good in his queer 
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comrade was winning due recognition at last. “He’s a rough dia- 
mond,” he said to himself, “ but brave as a lion and true as steel.” 
- And then as he opened the first letter from department head-quar- 

ters, addressed to Brevet Captain J. P. Close, First Lieutenant, —teenth 
Infantry, Lambert’s face paled and his eyes dilated. It was a brief, curt 
official note directing Captain Close to turn over the command of his 
_ company and post and report in arrest to the colonel of his regiment at 
New Orleans, for trial. ‘“ Acknowledge receipt by telegraph.” 

What a Christmas greeting ! 





XV. 


Those were the days which but foreshadowed the lettre de cachet 
- episodes of the winter of 1870-71. Never an ornamental, never a 
social, and often an embarrassing feature of garrison life, the first lieu- 
tenant of Company “G” had been laboring under the further disad- 
vantage of a six months’ absence from the post of the regimental colors, 
There were many to speak against.and none to speak for him. His 
singular habits and characteristics, the rumors in circulation with regard 
to his “saving” propensities when on Bureau duty, and the queer 
“yarns” in circulation as to his disposition of the property of the offi- 
cers who had died on his hands during the fever epidemic, had all 
received additional impetus from the publication in Northern papers of 
the Parmelee side of the Tugaloo stories, and Close’s name was on the 
regimental market at low quotation, even before the announcement of 
his arrest. But this was not all. For months the regimental com- 
mander had been the recipient of frequent letters from two despairing 
widows, relicts of the late Captain Stone and Lieutenant Tighe, which 
letters claimed that their husbands had died possessed of certain items 
of personal property—watches, jewelry, money, martial equipments, 
etc.—of which Captain Close had assumed charge.and for only a very 
small portion of which had he ever rendered account. They, with 
other ladies of the regiment, had been sent North when it became 
apparent that an epidemic was probable; they had never met Captain 
Close, but were confident, from the unsatisfactory nature of his replies, 
and from all they could learn about him from the letters they received 
from the regiment, that he was robbing the widow and the orphan, and 
. they appealed to the colonel for redress. 

Now, old Braxton knew almost as little of Close as did they. He 
asked his adjutant and one or two captains what they thought; he had 
a letter written to Close telling him of these allegations snd calling for 
his version of the matter. It did not come, and another letter—a 
“ chaser” —was sent, demanding immediate reply, and nearly a week 
elapsed before reply came. Close wrote a laboring hand, and for all 
official matter employed the company clerk as amanuensis. This bein 
personal, he spent hours in copying his reply. He said he was ti 
of answering the letters of Mesdames Stone and Tighe on this subject. 
He had sent them inventories of everything of which their husbands 
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died possessed, and had remitted every cent he had realized from the 
sales thereof. Only one of them had a watch. If either had ever 
owned diamond studs, as was alleged, he, Close, had never seen them, 
nor the hundreds of dollars alleged to be in their possession, nor the 
company fund for which Stone was accountable. In point of fact, he, 
Close, was compelled to say he did not believe the ladies knew what 
their husbands did or did not have. He was ready to make oath as to . 
the truth of his story, and Hospital Steward Griffin and Dr. Meigs 
could also testify that the deceased officers had hardly any effects to 
speak of—could they only be found. But thereby hung a tale of fur- 
ther trouble. Meigs himself had died of the fever, and Griffin, after 
a fitful career, had been found guilty of all manner of theft and dis- 
honesty as to hospital stores in his charge, and was himself languish- 
ing, in dishonorable discharge, a prisoner at Ship Island. Here Close 
thought to end it all, but the widows—sisters they were, who were born 
in the laundresses’ quarters of old Fort Fillmore and had followed the 
drum all over Texas and New Mexico before the war—had wedded 
strapping sergeants and seen their spouses raised to the shoulder-straps 
in the depleted state of the regular army during the four years of vol- 
unteer supremacy—the widows were now backed by a priest and a petti- 
fogger, and, mindful of the success achieved by such proceeding when 
led by a name of their own nationality, were determined to “ push 
things.” When December came, such was the accumulation of charge 
and specification against the absent and friendless officer that old Brax 
= the simplest way out of it and applied for a court-martial to try 
the case. 

The day after Christmas, therefore, and before the official copy of 
the order was received at the barracks (as, oddly, often happened in 
those times, until the leak was discovered and duly plugged), the New 
Orleans evening papers contained the following interesting item : 

“ A general court-martial of unusual importance is to be held at the 
barracks, the session to commence at 10 A.M. on the 2d of January, 
for the trial of Brevet Captain J. P. Close of the —teenth Infantry 
on charges seriously reflecting upon his character as an officer and a 
gentleman. The detail for the court comprises officers of several other 
regiments, as it is conceded that there is wide-spread prejudice against 
the accused among his comrades in the —teenth. Even the light 
battery has been drawn upon in this instance, an unusual circum- 
stance, as officers of that arm generally claim exemption from such ser- 
vice in view of the peculiar and engrossing nature of their battery . 
duties. Brevet Brigadier-General Pike, of the —th Cavalry, is de- 
tailed as president, and First Lieutenant S. K. Waring, of the 
Artillery, as judge advocate of the court. The latter officer will be re- 
membered as the hero of a remarkable adventure in connection with 
the recent cause célébre, the Lascelles affair.” 

“Well, may I be kissed to death !” exclaimed Captain Lively, of 
the Foot, as he burst into the mess-room thatevening. “Just listen to 
this, will you! Old Close to be tried by court-martial—with New 
Clothes for judge advocate!” “New Clothes,” be it understood, was 
a name under which Mr. Waring was beginning to be known, thanks 
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to his unwillingness to appear a second time in any garment of the 
fashion of the day. 

“ By gad, if I were the old man I’d object to the J. A. on the 
ground of’ natural antipathy !” said Mr. Burton; and among the men 
present, some of whom had been the colonel’s advisers in drawing up 
the charges, there were half a score who seemed to think that. poor 
Close could hope for no fair play now. It was then that Major Kin- 
sey, red-faced and impetuous, burst in with the rebuke that became a 
classic in the annals of the old barracks : 

“ Fair play be damned, and you fellows too! What fair play has 
the man had at your hands? It’s my belief that he never would get 
it, but for the fact that Waring is detailed.” 

The sensation Kinsey’s outbreak créated was mild compared with 
that caused by Close’s appearance before a grave and dignified court in 
the week that followed. On the principle of “a clean sweep,” it had 
been determined to arraign him on charges covering the allegations as 
to his official misconduct in failing or refusing to support the Federal 
authorities during the late disturbances. “ Might as well get rid of 
him for good and all,” said Old Brax. And so the array of charges 
was long and portentous. So was the bill for transportation and per 
diem of civilian witnesses the government afterwards had to pay. So 
was Braxton’s face when, the evidence for the prosecution exhausted 
without proving much of anything, the testimony for the defence began 
to be unfolded. It transpired that Mr. Waring had gone up to head- 

uarters on the evening of the 1st of January and formally asked 
the general commanding to be relieved from duty as judge advocate 
and allowed to defend the accused. The general was astonished, and 
asked why. Then Waring Jaid before him piece by piece the evidence 
he had collected as a result of his investigation, and the chief ripped 
out something Old Brax and his adjutant might have been startled to 
hear, but, after thinking it all over, told Waring to go ahead, try the 
case, “exhaust the evidence,” and never mind the consequences. He 
sent his aide-de-camp down to say to Close that any officer whose as- 
sistance he desired should be assigned as amicus curiz. Close replied 
that he “reckoned he could git along without any amycuss curious, 
whatever that was,—he’d talked it over with Mr. Waring and Mr. 
Pierce ;” and the trial went on. 

Parmelee was the first witness to flatten out and go to pieces, and 
the only one who had anything but “ hearsay” to offer on the score of 
the official neglects. The widows were the next. They began trucu- 
lently and triumphantly enough, but the cross-examination reduced 
them to contradictions and tears. It became evident that most of 
Stone’s company fund went North with one of them, that the alleged 
diamonds were paste, and that both Stone and Tighe had been gambling 
and drinking for months previous to their fatal seizures. It was es- 
tablished that, so far from having defrauded the widows of their money, 
the old fellow had sent them each one hundred dollars over and above 
the proceeds of the meagre sales, besides accounting for, as sold at fair 
valuation, items he never disposed of until Lambert bought them. 

Then when it came to testimony as to war and other service, Close 
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sat there, blind, bandaged, scarred, and little Pierce, who had volun- 
teered as “amycuss” anyhow, unrolled one letter after another and 
laid them on the table, and they went the rounds of the court until old 
Pike choked them off by saying they couldn’t well attach the ‘accused’s 
scars and wounds to the records, any more than these letters: he was 
ready to vote, unless the gentleman himself desired to say something, 
—had some statement to offer. How was that, Mr. Judge Advocate? 
And Waring turned to Pierce, who was beginning to unroll a batch of 
manuscript, to which he had devoted two sleepless nights and in which 
he had lavished satire and sarcasm by the page upon all enemies or ac- 
cusers of his client. Pierce meant it to be the sensation of the day, and 
the court was crowded to hear him read it, despite the significant ab- 
sence of Brax and his now confounded advisers. Braxton already was 
in deep distress, the victim of overweening confidence in the statements 
of his associates. ‘“ Upon my soul, general,” he had said to Pike, “the 
result of this trial already makes me feel as though I, not Close, were 
the criminal.” And Pierce fully meant to “show up” the scandal- 
mongers in the case, placing the blame on them and not their colonel. 
But it was not to be. Old Close put forth a bandaged hand and 
restrained him. “I’ve been thinking that all over,” he said, “and 
[’ll just say a word instid.” With that he slowly found his feet and 
the green patch over his eyes was brought to bear on the court. The 
silence of midnight fell on the crowded room, as, leaning on the back 
of his chair, the accused stood revealed in the worn old single-breasted 
coat, the coarse trousers and shoes, so long associated with him. He 
cleared his throat and then faltered. He did not know how to begin. 
At last the words came—slowly, and with many a hitch and stumble: 
“ You see, it’s this way, General Pike and gentlemen of the court. I 
never knew anything about what was expected of a regular officer, ’r 
I wouldn’t have tried it. All I knew was what I’d seen durin’ the 
war, when they didn’t seem to be so different from the rest of us. I 
was bred on the farm; never had no education; had to work like a 
horse ever since I was weaned, almost, not only for my own livin’, 
but—but there was the mother, and, as I grew up, the hull care of the 
farm fell on me, for my father never was strong, and he broke down 
entirely. When he died there warn’t nothing left but a mortgage. 
There was the mother and four kids to be fed on that. For twenty 
years, from boy to man, there never was a time a copper didn’t look as 
big as a cart-wheel to me; and when a man’s been brought up that 
way he don’t outgrow it all of a sudden. I’ve built the mother a 
home of her own, and paid off the mortgage and stocked the farm, 
and educated the youngsters and seen them married off, and now I 
’low they’ll expect me to educate the children. When a hull famb’ly 
grows up around one bread-winner it comes natural for the next genera- 
tion to live on him too. I couldn’t ha’ gone to the war only Billy 
—he’s the next boy—was big enough to take care o’ things once the 
mortgage was paid, and afterwards I jined the army—the riggle-ers— 
because it looked to me like they got bigger pay for less work than 
any trade I ever heard of out our way. I’m sorry I did it, ’cause so 
long’s there’s no more fightin’ I seem to be in the way; but I don’t 
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want to quit,”—and here the rugged old fellow seemed to expand by at 
least a foot,—‘ and I don’t mean to quit except honorable. There 
ain’t.a man livin-—nor a woman either—can truthfully say I ever 
defrauded them of a cent.” 

And then Close felt for the chair from which he had unconsciously 
advanced, and which Pierce hastened to push forward to him, and ab- 
ruptly sat down. Court adjourned sine die just at luncheon-time, and 
some of the officers of the infantry mess invited the members to come 
over and have a bite and a sup. They all went but Cram and Waring, 
Cram saying he had asked a few friends to his quarters, and Waring 
audibly remarking that it would take away his appetite to have to sit 
at meat with so and so; so and so being the officers who were mainly 
instrumental in working up-the case against Close. The telegram sent 
by Mr. Newton Lambert that afternoon was on his own responsibility, 
because neither judge advocate nor member of the court could reveal 
its finding, but it bore all the weight of authority and it brought untold 
relief to an anxious household ; not, as might be expected, to the im- 
mediate ‘friends and relatives of the accused in the distant North, for 
never until days afterwards did they know anything about it, but to a 
little family “lately in rebellion” and holding in abhorrence Captain 
Close and all his kin; for the despatch was addressed to Mrs. Walton 
Scroggs, Pass Christian. 





XVI. 


The honorable acquittal of Captain Close proved, as was to be 
expected, a thorn in the flesh of certain of his accusers, and stirred 
up trouble in the gallant —teenth. This was a matter Close -didn’t 
much mind, He was granted six months’ leave on surgeon’s certifi- 
cate of disability, which meant on full pay, and he took it very hard 
that some means were not devised to send him North under orders, so 
that he could draw mileage. He and Lambert went back to Tugaloo 
together and packed up, for “G” Company was ordered relieved by 
another, and Close was there made the happy recipient of a pass to 
Chicago, while the old company, after seeing their ex-commander safely 
aboard the sleeper, went on down the road to New Orleans and took 
station once more with regimental head-quarters. 

Here Mr. Lambert found means of getting occasional brief leaves 
of abserice and of employing his two or three days in visits to his erst- 
while neighbors of Walton Hall, now comfortably domiciled in a pic- 
turesque but somewhat dilapidated old cottage close to the tumbling 
waves of the gulf. It had been the property of a near relative before 
the war, and was reclaimed and put in partial order for their.use, ap- 
parently, through the efforts of their old physician and the energies 
of Mr. Barton Potts. Here the warm, soft, salty breezes seemed to 
bring new lease of life to the beloved invalid, though it was plain to 
one and all she could never be herself again. Scroggs, her kinsman 
son-in-law, was rapidly mending and eagerly casting about for employ- 
ment. Floyd, restored to duty without trial, was serving patiently 
and faithfully with his regiment in Texas, bent evidently on making 
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good his words. The two events which seemed to bring general cheer 
and rejoicing to the-household were those which three months before 
- would have been promptly derided as absurd and impossible: one was 
the weekly letter from a trooper in the Union blue, the other a much 
rarer visit from-a Yankee subaltern, whose profession was not to be dis- 
‘guised because he came in “ cits.” On the occasion of his first appear- 
ance in that garb Miss Walton did him the honor to say, “ Ah never 
did like you, but Ah do think those clothes wuhse than the others.” 
This was rather hard, because, as the spring came on, Lambert’s lot 
at the barracks was not as pleasant as it might have been, and his com- 
fort consisted in running over to see how Madam Walton was doing. 

, Cram and his battery, with Waring, Pierce, and all, had been or- 
dered away, and then for the first time Lambert realized, what his 
regimental comrades had marked for months, that he preferred the 
companionship of the battery men to that of the men who wore the 
bugle, the badge of the infantry in those benighted days. Old Brax 
concluded he had had enough of garrison life, and sought a long leave. 
Major Minor took command of the regiment and post, and the adjutant 
and quartermaster took command of Major Minor. It had neither 
been forgiven nor forgotten by these staff officials that Lambert had 
been equally outspoken in defence of Close and denunciation of his 
accusers, and the further fact that he preferred to spend his leisure 
hours with his fellow-graduates of the artillery rather than his uncon- 
genial brethren of the —teenth gave the offended ones abundant 
material to work on. Minor was a weakling,—a bureau officer during 
the war days, a man who could muster and disburse without a flaw, 
but never set a squadron in the field without a “fluke.” Lambert was 
a capital drill-master and tactician, and “G” Company, under his in- 
struction, was rapidly overhauling every other in the regiment, even 
those of Kinsey and Lively, the two real soldiers among the captains. 
Minor hated the sight of a page of tactics,and never even held dress 
parade. Lambert had a clear, ringing voice, and Minor couldn’t make 
himself heard. One morning the orderly came to Lambert.at company 
drill with “the major’s compliments, and please to take Company ‘G’ 
outside the garrison, or make less noise.” It was the adjutant’s doing, 
as things turned out afterwards, but it angered Lambert against his com- 
mander. Then, when May came round and he asked for three days’ 
leave, Minor hummed and hawed and looked at his staff officer and 
finally requested that it be submitted in writing; and “it” came back 
with a curt endorsement to the effect that Lieutenant Lambert would 
be expected hereafter to show more interest in matters connected with 
his regimental duties: the application was disapproved. 

All this time he had written every few weeks to Close, and got a 
very nice letter in reply, written by a young fellow who announced 
himself as the captain’s brother Wallace. The captain was getting 
better,—very much better,—but the eye-doctor’s bill was a big one, 
and he thought the government ought to pay it. He had bought some 
land up there six years before, and, what with schools and roads and 
bridges, the taxes were awful. What he wouldn’t mind doing would 
be to come back to the regiment as quartermaster ; but in those days 
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there was no four-year limit to staff positions, and the incumbents, 
both adjutant and quartermaster, proposed to hang on as long as possi- 
ble, and Lambert replied that he feared there would be no chance. 

And then, one day, there came a telegram to the commanding officer 
of Company “G” at the barracks with the brief announcement that a 
soldier serving in the 26th Infantry under the name of Roberts had 
been identified by Corporal Floyd Walton, 4th Cavalry, as Private 
Riggs, a deserter from the —teenth. Please send charges and de- 
scriptive list. Two weeks later Lieutenant Lambert was summoned 
to Austin as a witness before the general court-martial appointed for 
his trial. The Morgan line steamer would not sail until Saturday 
night. ‘There was time to run over and see if the Waltons had not 
something to send to their soldiér boy in Texas, and Lambert sent his 
trunk to the Morgan wharf while the Mobile boat paddled him away 
through the Rigolets and out into Mississippi Sound and landed him 
at the familiar pier at Pass Christian just at twilight of a lovely May 
evening. Ten minutes’ walk along the shore brought him to an en- 
closure wherein the moonbeams were beginning to play among the 
leaves of the magnolia and to throw a huge black shadow, that of the 
grove of live-oaks, over the veranda of an old, white-painted, Southern 
homestead bowered in vines and shrubbery at the end of the broad 
shell pathway leading from the gate. Somewhere among the foliage 
a mocking-bird was carolling to the rising moon, and the music of soft, 
girlish voices and subdued laughter came drifting out on the evening 
air. Lambert’s heart gave a quickened throb or two as he recognized 
Kate Walton’s unmistakable tones. He had to traverse the length 
of the moonlit walk. She, with her unseen friend, was in shadow, so 
there was no possibility of trying the effect of surprise. 

“Well, whayuh’n the wide wuhld ’d you come from?” was her 
nonchalant greeting. “Ah supposed you were dayd’n buried.” (There 
is no such thing as spelling that word as pronounced by the rosiest, 
sauciest, and possibly sweetest little mouth in creation. He could not 
take his eyes from it, and she knew it.)—“ Miss Awgden, this is 
Mr. Lambert. - Ah think you’ve heard sister Esthuh speak of him.— 
Ah suppose you want to go right in to see huh. Ah’ll call huh down.” 

So Lambert made his bow to Miss Ogden, who had her own 
womanly intuitions as to the extent of his eagerness to see sister Esther, 
and who presently declared she had to go home, and went without 
much delay over the leave-taking, in spite of Katesie’s voluble remon- 
strance and well-feighed disappointment. Miss Walton, in fact, hung 
on to her all the way to the gate and made every proper and apparent 
effort to detain her there; but a wise head had Miss Bettie Ogden: 
she would not delay. She had heard sister Esther talk of Mr. Lam- 
bert time and again, and had read in Katesie’s significant silence or 
simulated scorn a whole volume of information. She went tripping 
lightly, laughingly away, and Katesie watched her until she was out 
of sight, then came dawdling slowly back. She well knew it would 
be unlike Esther to come down inside of twenty minutes. 

Lambert was seated in the big wicker chair, amusing himself with 
a kitten. He did not even look up when she finally returned. 
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“ Hasn’t Esthuh come down yet? Ah told huh you wuh hyuh, 
ten minutes ago.” 

“No. Possibly she didn’t understand. I didn’t hear her answer. 
Indeed, I could hardly hear you call.” ~ 

“That’s because you were listening to Bettie Awgden.” (Pause 
for reply or denial: none offered.) “She doesn’t like Yankees any 
better’n I did—do.” | 

“Then it was on my account she left so suddenly. Where does 
she live? I’ll run and call her back and tell her—what shiall I tell 
her ?—that I only wanted to say good-by to Mrs. Scroggs?” 

“You haven’t said how-de-do yet.” 

“T haven’t? How utterly stupid of me! You see, between Miss 
Ogden and the cat, you were so engrossed that I deferred that ceremony 
until you should have time to devote to me. Permit me.” And, 
carefully depositing pussy on the chair, he — bent low and seized 
Miss Katesie’s hand, which he raised towards his lips: “ Miss Walton, 
I am so glad to see you again. This fortnight has seemed a year.” 

Indignantly she snatched her hand away. 

“Fawtnight! It’s five weeks to-day since you were hyuh.” Then, 
suddenly conscious, “ Not that I cay-uh.” 

He started up in feigned astonishment. “Five weeks? You 
amaze me! and how sweet of you to keep count!’ (Something more 
than mere teasing and merriment now in the sparkle of his eyes and 
the twitching about the corners of his handsome, sensitive mouth.) 
‘“‘ Those five weeks have been five years.” 

But she had sprung to the door-way, wrathful at being so artfully 
tra : 

car didn’t keep count. It was Moh; ’n’ Ah don’t cay-uh how 
long you stay away, or how soon you go. sthuh! ain’t you ayvuh 
coming down? Mr. Lambert says he’s got to go.” 

“You haven’t told me how Mrs. Walton is, and Mr. Scroggs, 
Miss Katesie. And how’s Cousin Bart?” 

“Cousin Bart’s up at Quitman; so’s Walton; and Moh’s ’bout 
the same. She'll nayvuh be any better so long’s Floyd’s whuh he is 
—weah-ing a Yankee jacket.” 

“That is queer, isn’t it? The queerest thing about it is that he’s 
just been made corporal in the very troop he charged into at Selma. 
A classmate of mine is second lieutenant in the same troop, and wrote 
me about it.” 

“ Floyd ought to be the lieutenant.” ’ 

“ Miss Walton, you continually surprise, and now you delight me! 
This is really promising! -A Southern girl says her brother ought to 
be a Yankee officer.” 

But she flew at him from the door-step, her eyes flashing fire. He 
seized the kitten and held that struggling quadruped, paws foremost, 
between him and impending vengeance. 

“Oh! Ah do despise an’ hate you maw an’ maw ev’y time you 
come. You’re mean, spiteful, hateful! You know Ah nevuh meant 
any such thing. Ah’d sco’n him if he was! Ah’d tuhn mah back 
on him—as ‘Ak do on you now, an’ Ah wish it was fo’evuh !” 
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And, suiting action to word, the tumbling, clustering ringlets 


-. which fell upon her pretty shoulders were flouted almost in his face as 


she whirled about and marched tragically back to the door-way. 

“ Well,” said Lambert, mournfully, “it’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. Your wish bids fair to be granted. I think I won’t 
disturb Mrs. Scroggs to-night, and if you’ll tell me where to find Miss 
Ogden I’1l bid her come back to you, so that you can resume the fun I 
interrupted. Kindly say to Mrs. Scroggs that if she has anything to 
send to Floyd and can get it ready before ten to-morrow morning I’ll 
be glad to take it with my baggage. The hotel porter will come for it. 
—Good-night, pussy. You don’t seem to object to Yanks.—Good-by, 
Miss Katesie. When your wishes are so promptly granted and you 
so easily get rid of a fellow, you might shake hands with him; but 
pussy ’]l have to do.” 

With that he solemnly took the kitten by a furry paw and with 
ludicrous gravity gave it a formal shake, then turned deliberately away. 
He was down the steps and crunching along the shell walk before she 
started from the stupor which had seized her. Then she sprang to the 
edge of the veranda, and he, treading lightly now and listening eagerly 
for the sounding of the summons for a parley, heard, as he expected, 
the half-tremulous, half-truculent hail,— 

“‘ Aw, Mist’? Lambert !” 

6“ Yes 9” 

“ Whuh you going ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? I’m ordered to Texas.” 

Then he listened, wickedly, maliciously, and vouchsafed no further 
word. For a moment not a sound came from the shaded veranda. 
Slowly, therefore, he turned, and, treading as though on china teacups, | 
went on towards the gate. Did he hope she would call again? Did 
he know or realize the deep-rooted, stubborn pride of the Southern girl? 
Slowly, more slowly still, he faltered to the gate. Nearing it, still 
eagerly listening, he shortened step, only pretending to walk. Still no 
sound, no summons to return. His hand was on the latch, and there it 
waited, reluctant to open, but waiting was vain. He glanced back over 
his shoulder, and, vague and shadowy, he could just distinguish the 
outline of the slender form he had grown to love with such longing 
and tenderness and passion. It clung there motionless. At least, then, 
she had not turned indifferently away. But the word, the whisper he 
prayed for and craved to hear, and would so eagerly have obeyed, came 
not to recall him. Fifteen—twenty seconds he waited, then, in sudden 
pride, or pique, or resolution, threw open the white barrier, slammed 
it after him, and strode briskly away, startling the mocking-birds into 
sudden silence with the lively whistling of an old West Point quickstep. 

But Esther, coming forth from the open door-way to greet and wel- 
come their friend, saw the erect, soldierly figure marching off in the 
moonlight ; saw her little sister standing as though rooted to the spot ; 
heard the ostentatious spirit and swing and rhythm of “ Buenas noches ;” 
heard a faint, questioning, incredulous, tearful little voice piping “ Mr. 
Lambert! Mr. Lambert!” and the woman had learned in that instant 
what the lover would have given worlds to know. 
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“ Lieutenant, there’s no use trying. We’re only twenty, and there 
must be two hundred of ’em. They’ve: got that stage-load long before 
now, escort and all. The whole thing’s over with. If there were any 
women ’twould be different; every man of us would go then to try to 
rescue them; but there were only men. I’m as sorry for Colonel 
Sweet as you can be, but we can get his body when the Indians have 
gone. We can’t afford to lose any more of our people.” 

The speaker was the captain of a party of Texan frontiersmen,— 
rangers they were afterwards called, when their organization was more 
complete ; but these were the days when the Lone Star State was un- 
invaded by railways and when to its very heart—far as the capital— 
the savage Kiowas and Comanches often raided in full force, ravaging 
the scattered settlements far and wide. Lieutenant Lambert, his duty 
finished with his testimony in the case of the deserter Riggs, had 
obtained permission to delay his return a few days and taken stage to 
Lampasas, where Floyd Walton was stationed with his troop. Lam- 
bert would not willingly return without seeing him and delivering in 
person the little packages so hurriedly prepared at the new home. 
Then, too, there was no man in the army in whom the young officer 
now felt so deep an interest. Was he not Katesie’s brother, and might 
not that brother have some influence over that obdurate heart? 

It was not the porter of the hotel who went for those packages. It 
was Lambert himself, hoping, of course, to see the young lady whom 
he had so successfully tormented the evening previous; but his scheme 
had been checkmated in most absurdly unromantic fashion. The New 
Orleans evening paper among its military items contained a brief para- 
graph to the effect that Lieutenant Lambert was ordered over to Austin 
as a witness before a court-martial there in session, but would return 
to the barracks in a week or ten days, and this paper he had been care- 
less enough to leave on the veranda. Katesie had gone miserably to 
her room, Esther-had lit upon the paragraph, and in ten minutes Lam- 
bert’s melodramatic scheme was exploded. Never would he forget 
the saucy merriment in her pretty face when he appeared upon the 
scene that morning, hoping and expecting to find her penitent, piteous, 
and mutely begging to be forgiven before he went away. He had come 
prepared to be grave, sorrowful, dignified, and then to be disarmed by 
her distress, to lead her away under the magnolias to the shaded recesses 
of the old Southern garden, there to assure her she was pardoned, and 
then to tell her she was loved. A charming chdteau en Espagne was 
that which the boy had builded ; a sweet, sad, blissful, ecstatic parting 
was it all to be as a result of his skilful use of his “sudden orders to 
Texas ;” but, like many another well-laid plan, it went ludicrously 
aglee. She was there on the veranda, romping with her kitten, when 
he came, and never made the faintest reference to his departure. He 
alluded gloomily to the fact that the boat would be along in less than 
an hour, and she cheerfully responded, “ Yes ; Ah thought Ah huhd its 
whistle just a moment ago,” and raced pussy to the far end of the 
gallery. He tried other announcements with no better success, and was 
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bewildered and defeated and stung by her apparent heartlessness and 
indifference when at last he had to go, and went away miserably jealous 
and wretchedly in love, fairly beaten at his own game. | 

So gloomy and unlike himself was Lambert that the two or three 
classmates who happened to be at Austin were much surprised, and so 
absorbed was he in his own woes and pangs that not until he reached 
Lampasas did he learn that the soldierly-looking man who rode all the 
way from the capital with him was no less a person than the Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sweet of whom he had heard so much at Tugaloo, and 
who, promoted to the rank of major, was now on his way to report for 
duty at a frontier post. The stage with the colonel rumbled away on 
its journey after supper. . Lambert went on out to camp, only to find 
that Corporal Walton with four men had gone as escort to that very 
stage, as there were rumors that the Comanches and Lipans were on 
the war-path again. It might be four days before they returned. It 
would be two before a stage went back to Austin, and it was now nine 
o'clock at night. 

The very next morning brought direful news. A big band of hos- 
tiles had swooped down on the stage station at the crossing of the 
Caliente, fifty miles to the northwest, massacred everybody, and. run 
off the stock. The cavalry troop in camp at Lampasas was miles away 
by the time the tidings reached Lambert at the tavern in town. Then 
came worse news. A settler rode spurring in from the Concho trail to 
say that he had seen the Indians when they attacked the stage with 
overpowering numbers, and had just managed to escape with his own 
life. He believed that not one soul was left to tell the tale. There 
were many gallant spirits among the Texans of the frontier,—men 
who were accustomed to fight at the drop of the hat, and who, in 
defence of home and friends, were indomitable. Yet even these well 
knew the hopelessness of the situation as described. They were far too 
few in number to undertake the pursuit and attack of such a band as 
this. Moreover, their own wives and children would be left in danger 
were they to take the field. It was even impossible to persuade two or 
three of their number to ride post-haste on the trail of the cavalry, 
who, at the first alarm and on receipt of tidings that the Indians had 
ridden away eastward towards the Brazos, had taken the road for Waco 
at dawn in hopes of heading them off or driving them should they 
attack the defenceless settlements. There were, therefore, absolutely 
no troops to,go to the rescue of the stage party, if, as seemed beyond 
hope, any of them were still alive, and Lambert, burning with eager- 
ness to do something and tormented with anxiety as to the fate of 
“ Brother Floyd,” found himself helpless. 

A sergeant and some semi-invalided men had been left in charge of 
camp, and from these he gathered a little information, but not of an 
enlivening nature. The nearest posts to the westward from which help 
might come were McKavett and Concho, each over a hundred miles 
away ; but Concho, being on the left bank of the Colorado, and doubt- 
less warned by this time of the Indian raid, could be sending cavalry 
down the valley in pursuit. It was expectation of this, probably, that 
started the raiders eastward towards the Brazos, where there were no 
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troops, and where, sweeping northward again in wide circle, they might 
confidently expect to get safely back to their wild fastnesses, leading 
the cavalry a stern chase all the way. Shrewdest tacticians of modern 
warfare as they are, they had indeed already divided, one party riding 
eastward as reported after swooping down on the Caliente station, and 
driving some of the stock ahead of them, for the sole purpose of draw- 
ing the Lampasas troop off in that direction, leaving the settlers along 
the Colorado to the mercies of the other and larger portion of the sav- 
age force. There was no use now in sending couriers after the troop. 
It had five hours’ start. It would be evening before the fleetest horse - 

could overtake the command. Lambert urged the sergeant to give him ~ 
a horse and arms, mount three or four men, and let them go with him, 
if only to reconnoitre. Then some of the Texans who had no families 
to defénd might volunteer. But the sergeant dared not take the respon- 
sibility of disregarding his instructions, and was wiser than Lambert 
in the wiles of Indian warfare. “Id go myself gladly, lieutenant,” 
he said, “but orders are orders, and a party of four or five would be 
surrounded and cut off and massacred before you fairly realized that 
an Indian was near you.” Then Lambert had appealed to the Texans, 
and the captain had replied as above; and then, just when he was 
giving up in despair, a sergeant and two men, dust-covered and with 
horses in a lather of foam, rode furiously in from the Waco trail. 

“Ts it true?” cried the sergeant, as he saw the unusual gathering 
at camp. “ We meta feller half-way over to the Brazos riding like hell, 
warning folks the Indians were to the north, and he said they had 
jumped the stage this side of Caliente. It’s true? And you haven’t 
done anything ? Mount every sound man you’ve got, and give us fresh 
horses.” 

‘“‘ My orders were to take care——” began his comrade. 

“Damn your orders! I bring later. The old man didn’t believe 
it, and had a sure thing ahead of him, or he’d have turned back with 
the hull outfit. Why, man, that stage—or what’s left of it—ain’t 
thirty miles away, an’ you fellers sitting here like so many dam 
women!” And the trooper flung himself from saddle at the word, 
and then caught sight of Lambert’s forage-cap and eager face. 

“Get me a horse, too, sergeant; I’ll go with you. I’m Lieutenant 
Lambert, a classmate of your second lieutenant.” 

“You'll go in command, sir, and we’re with you,—six of us, any- 
how. I’ve heard Corporal Walton speak of you, sir, often. How 
many of you fellers ’Il go?” he demanded eagerly of the knot of 
Texans, while the few troopers hustled about, saddling spare horses and 
levying on the list of invalid mounts, too sore or feeble for a long 
chase, but good enough for a thirty-mile dash when it was life or death 
at the end of it. In an instant the whole atmosphere seemed changed, 
—charged with ozone, electric force, magnetism,—something,—for the 
snap and spirit of the new-comer flashed from man to man. Lambert, 
a stranger and without authority in the premises, could effect nothing ; 
Sergeant Dolan, a war veteran, a man they all knew, and clothed with 
power as coming direct from that military demi-god “ the captain,” had 
a dozen men armed, equipped, in saddle and ready for business, in ten 
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minutes. Six were soldiers,-six civilians who half laughingly ranged 
their raw-boned Texas ponies in line with the mounting troopers, and 
Dolan sung out to Lambert, who had raided his classmate’s tent for 
extra boots and riding breeches, “ We’re ready, sir.” 

In the hot May sunshine, at high noon, they went loping north- 
westward over the lovely prairie, spangled with wild flowers, the Colo- 
rado twisting and turning like a silver serpent in its green bed to their 
left. Five miles out, a wretched, half-demented creature hailed them 
from a clump of willows by a little stream: “ You’re too late, you 
fellers. They ain’t anything left alive from the Paloma to the Caliente, 
except Indians. The country’s alive with them. Good-by to your 
sealps if you venture over that ridge.” And he pointed to the long, low 
line of bluffs that spanned the horizon to the northwest. One man 
stopped to question, but speedily came galloping on in pursuit. 4‘ He’s 
scared out of his wits. He can’t prove what he says,” was the brief 
report to Lambert and the sergeant, now riding side by side at the 
head of the little column. 

Another hour, and, closer to the river, they were following the 
meanderings of the stage-road, and the ridge loomed higher ahead. 
Two more settlers had been passed ; and they were exaggerative beyond 
any semblance of probability. The Indians numbered thousands, the 
dead hundreds. ‘The stage had been warned not to push on beyond 
Paloma Bluffs last night, but persisted in an attempt to reach the 
Caliente. Colonel Sweet and party had been butchered to a man,— 
victims of his own rash effort to aid the poor fellows at the station, and 
of his criminal disregard of Texan warnings. 

“We'll know the truth in an hour, lieutenant, so there’s no use 
wasting time with those beggars. You can see the Paloma from yon- 
der bluffs,” was Dolan’s only comment. 

Just at one o'clock, the foaming, panting horses were reined in. and 
the girths loosened, while Lambert, guided by the veteran’ Indian- 
fighter, crawled cautiously up the height in front of them, Half the 
men, dismounted, were stationed with ready rifle or carbine where they 
could command every approach. Who could say whether Indians were 
not even then lurking in every ravine? A young Texan, following 
the road, pushed on cautiously to the point so as to scout the trail 
beyond. With drooping heads and heaving flanks the motley herd 
were huddled in a little swale to the right of the road, their holders 
eagerly watching the young leader and saying few words, Warily 
Dolan reached and peered over the crest. They could see him point- 
ing,—could see both him and Lambert shading their eyes with their 
hands and staring away into space,—could see Dolan suddenly clutch 
the officer’s sleeve and, crouching lower, point as though to some 
‘ objects far out over the slopes beyond. Then down they came, eager, 
elastic, with gleaming eyes and glowing faces. “ Mount, men, mount! 
There’s a fight not five miles ahead !” sang out Dolan, and, swinging 
into saddle, with Lambert only a length in lead, struck spurs to his 
horse, the whole squad clattering at their heels. Young Texas, peering 
around the point, heard them coming, and threw a long, lean leg over 


his scraggy pony. “See anything?” he hailed. 
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“Yes: Indians attacking something or other "bout a mile to the 
north of the road : looks like a dug-out o’ some kind.” 
“?Tis a dug-out, by Gawd! J know the place. Witherell’s herd 
used to graze around there last year, and he and his boys built that 
dug-out in case they were attacked; and maybe the stage managed to 
get back there. Some one’s alive, else the Indians wouldn’t be fighting.” 
A cheer went up from the foremost men. After all, then, there was 
vestige of hope. Lambert, eager and impetuous, was spurring off to 
the open prairie that lay beyond a sweeping bend of the stream, but 
Dolan hailed him : 

“Not yet, lieutenant, not yet. There’s some wide arroyos out 
yonder. Stick to the road, sir, till we can see the hut. It’s up a 
long shallow valley beyond that second divide. I know the place now.” 

“But they’ll see us, sergeant,” shouted Lambert, as he bent over 
the pommel and drove his rowels wickedly at the torn flanks of his 
poor brute. “I hoped to surprise them, and charge.” 

“Lord love you, sir, there’s no surprising these beggars in broad 
daylight. They’ve been watching for some of us ever since sun-up, 
_ and they’ve seen us now. Lucky they haven’t guns, ’cept old muzzle- 
loaders. They’ve mostly nothing but bows and lances.” 

The horses were panting furiously now, and some of the squad 
were stringing out far to the rear. Dolan, glancing back, saw two or 
three men vainly lashing at their exhausted mounts long musket-shot 
behind. 

“Tt won’t do, lieutenant : we'll have to keep together, or, first thing 
you know, a hull pack o’ them yelping curs’! burst out of some ravine 
and cut those fellows off,—kill and scalp ’em and scurry away on their 
fresh ponies before we could get back to help. Let ’em catch up, sir. 
We'll get there time enough.” 

And so, more slowly now, as advised by the veteran plainsman, 
Lambert led his party, the young Texan ranging alongside and riding 
on his right. He, too, wanted to charge, and again old Dolan pointed 
out the absurdity of it. “Their ponies are fresh and nimble. We'd 
never catch them, while they could ride around and spit us with their 
damned arrows. What we want is a chance with our Spencers and 
rifles, sir: that’s the way to empty their saddles and stand ’em off. 
Look yonder, sir !” 

And then, just as Dolan pointed, three mounted warriors, their 
war-bonnets trailing over their bounding ponies’ backs,—the first hos- 
tile Indians Lambert had ever seen,—burst from their covert behind a 
low divide to the right and went scurrying away towards the north- 
ward hills in wide détour to join their comrades. The road disap- 
peared around a gentle rise in the prairie half a mile ahead. 

“Out with you, Lang and Naughton !” said the sergeant, briskly. 
“Go ahead to that point.” And the two troopers, well knowing what 
was required of them, darted on without a word, Lambert and the 
main body following now at steady trot. Before the two thus thrown 
in advance had come within three hundred yards of the bend, a little 
jet of smoke and fire flashed out from over the ridge, followed instantly 
by two others; both riders swerved; one horse stumbled and went 
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down, his rider cleverly rolling.out from among the striking, strug- 
gling hoofs. ‘“ That’s the way they’d have picked you off, sir,” shouted 
Dolan, as the whole party burst into a gallop and drove straight for the 
ridge. “ We'll sweep them aside in a second.” 

They did not wait to be swept aside. Six or eight painted savages 
were spinning away over the sward by the time the troopers came 
laboring to the top, and others, circling, yelling, brandishing their arms, 
and hurling jeer and challenge over the intervening swale, were in 
plain view along the opposite slope not half.a mile away. Beyond 
that lay the scene of the siege; and just over it, only a few yards away 
from the road, lay two bloated, stiffening objects, at sight of which 
every horse in the pursuing party shied and snorted. There lay, bris- 
tling with arrows, two of the stage mules. Two hundred yards farther, 
the smouldering remains of the stage itself, with the gashed and muti- 
lated body of a man only a lariat’s length away, greeted the eyes of 
Lambert and his foremost men. Here Dolan flung himself from his 
horse, tossed the reins to one of the men, saying, “ Hold all you can. 
Lead ’em to the hollow yonder,” and, kneeling, drove a long-range 
shot at some gaudily-painted warriors clustered about some object 
half-way up the opposite slope. A pony plunged and reared, and a 
yell of rage and defiance went up. Man after man, nearly all the little 
squad sprang to earth and opened brisk fire on every Indian within 
rifle-shot, and every man for himself, following the general lead of 
Lambert and Dolan, strode forward up the gentle ascent towards a 
dingy mound, half earth, half logs, about a quarter of a mile ahead 
of them, until Dolan shouted right and left, “Cease firing ! Stop your 
noise! Listen!” . 

And, borne down the wind, faint and feeble, yet exultant, there 
came the sound of distant cheer, and the rescuers knew they had not 
risked their lives in vain. 





XVIII. 


One soft, warm evening in early June quite a family party had 
gathered on the veranda of the old white homestead at Pass Christian. 
The air was rich with the fragrance of jasmine and magnolia; a 
great bunch of roses lay on the little table beside the reclining chair, 
where, propped up with pillows, Mrs. Walton was placidly enjoying 
the beauty of the moonlit scene and rapturously contemplating the 
stalwart form of her soldier son. It was too much—it was too soon— 
to expect of a Southern woman even so customary a thing as a change 
of mind, when that change involved a confession of interest and pride 
in the army blue, but the mother did not live in all the broad and 
sorrowing South whose soul would not have thrilled with pride and 
delight, even though hidden and unconfessed, in reading the ringing 
words with which in general orders a great Union leader had published 
to his troops the story of the heroism, devotion, and soldierly skill with 
which Corporal Floyd Walton, Troop “ X,” Fourth Cavalry, had con- 
ducted the defence of the passengers on the Concho stage, saving the 
lives of Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Sweet, who was shot early in the 
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engagement, and of two civilians, and, though himself twice painfully 
wounded, maintaining the defence and inflicting severe loss upon an 
overwhelming force of hostile Indians, until finally relieved by the 
arrival of a detachment of troopers and volunteers successfully and gal- 
lantly led by Lieutenant I. N. Lambert, —teenth Infantry (wounded), 
and Sergeant Dolan, Fourth Cavalry. 

Sergeant Walton, promoted within the week, had been granted a 
month’s furlough as soon as able to travel, and with his arm in a sling 
had hastened homeward, where within the forty-eight hours succeeding 
his arrival he had time and again to tell the story of that fearful day. 
They had got within five miles of the Caliente before discovering that 
only a smouldering ruin remained of the stage station. Hearing from 
fleeing settlers of the raid, Colonel Sweet had decided to push forward 
at top speed to reinforce the little party of defenders. The driver had 
urged the same course, and the two civilian passengers had naturally 
demurred. Then, when they found it too late, they turned and strove 
to retrace the road to Lampasas, were headed off at dawn, but fought 
a way to Witherell’s old dug-out, the driver and two soldiers being 
killed, Colonel Sweet and the corporal both shot in the attempt, and 
the stage abandoned and burned. And there in that stifling hole, with- 
out water for the wounded, they had fought off dash after dash of the 
Indians; but their ammunition was almost gone, and only two men 
had any fight left in them, when they heard the welcome crack of the 
rescuers’ rifles. Even then the Indians hung about all the long after- 
noon and night, and Lambert got his painful wound in heading a little 
squad that ran the gauntlet to a neighboring spring for water for the 
fevered wounded. Of his own conduct Floyd had little to say (“ What 
else did they expect of a Walton?” was his mother’s comment. “Is 
bravery so rare an attribute in the Federal army ?”), but he could not 
say enough about young Lambert. ‘“ We were fighting for our lives: 
we had to fight,” he said ; “ but he risked his to fetch us water. I say 
that young fellow’s a trump.” And he flashed a significant glance at 
Katesie, for Cousin Bart, with the imbecility of manhood, had let that 
domestic cat out of the bag, and then, once started, had told more. 
Floyd Walton, under pledge of secrecy, was held a spell-bound listener 
to Cousin Bart the second night after his arrival, when the rest of the 
family had gone to bed. Bart had been celebrating his cousin’s deeds 
and rejoicing over his return to the extent of tangling his tongue, but 
Floyd could not trip him on his facts: “If you don’t believe me, you 
can ask the doctor—ask Colonel Scroggs—or Walton—he’ll be hyuh 
to-mawwo,” said his informant. ‘“That’s the kind of Yank he is, by 
Gawd, suh ; ‘an’ if I thought they was maw like him you bet I’d re- 
construct too. But the Lawd don’t make too many like him, nor 
young Lambert either.” 

And when Floyd finally went to his room that night after the 
loving visit to his mother’s bedside, he sat long at the open casement, 
gazing out on the soft, still beauty of the moonlit night, his heart 
touched and thrilled as it had not been for years, and his pride hum- 
bled. While he, wayward and forgetful of their needs, had left mother 
and sisters to struggle for themselves, and had lost himself in vain 
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dreaming of a sweet-faced girl who he had early enough been warned 
was not for him,—while he, reckless, selfish, and weak, had abandoned 
himself to drink and despair and then to the cold charity of the world, 
—it was an alien and an enemy, an uncouth soldier in the hated blue, 
who had stood between the stricken and helpless ones at home and ab- 

. solute want and privation. The good angel who ministered to them 
in their distress, even when stipulating that they should never know 
whence came the needed aid, and who finally became: the “ purchaser” 
of the desolate and ‘ruined place, thereby supplying the means to make 
them so content and comfortable now, was that creature of strong con- 
trasts, Captain Close. 

Not until long after midnight did Walton leave his seat by the 
open casement and seek his pillow; but there was another watcher 
whose vigil outlasted his. In the little batch of letters brought by 
Cousin Bart from the post-office that evening was one which bore the 
Austin stamp and was addressed in Lambert’s hand. Reading it hur- 
riedly, Floyd had changed color and thrust it in his pocket, Katesie 
watching him with furtive eyes, yet never trusting herself to question. 
It was Esther who eagerly demanded news of their absent friend. “Oh, 
yes, he’s getting better,” Floyd admitted, but then faltered. When 
was he coming? Oh, Lambert didn’t say. The doctors probably 
wouldn’t let him travel just yet. The letter was mainly about—other 
matters—about Colonel Sweet, who didn’t seem to be doing as well as 
they could wish. His wife was on the way to joinhim. Didn’t Lam- 
bert send any word or message? No. He probably.wrote in a hurry. 
And that night Miss Katesie sat with her dimpled chin buried in her 
_pretty round arms, gazing long out upon the flashing waters, a sad, 
silent, and deeply troubled girl. There was something in that letter 
that concerned her; and how disagreeable she had been to Lambert! 
and she just knew it! and Floyd was mean and wouldn’t tell her! At 
least this was the burden of her song when at two o’clock in the morp- 
ing she threw herself sobbing into Esther’s loving arms, and Esther, 
soothing and smiling softly to herself, thought she could soon find 
means to comfort her. 

That week brought other letters, and a telegram to Floyd, and he 
had business in New Orleans and must go over for a day. Lambert 
was coming on from Texas, and he’d fetch him back with him. Every- 
body could see he was feverishly impatient to get away, and a sad 
smile flickered about the mother’s pale lips as she laid her hand in 
blessing on his head. He went by the morning boat and hastened to 
the levee where the steamers of the Cromwell line came in from New 
York. He was there hours before the Crescent came ploughing her 
way up the swollen and turbid river ; and, before she was sighted at 
English Turn, who should appear but Lieutenant Waring and the 
general’s. aide-de-camp who had come to see him during his brief con- 
finement under guard! Floyd, though in civilian dress, had promptly 
sprung to his feet to salute them, but they recognized him instantly, 
and heartily shook his hand and congratulated him on his recovery and 
on the honors he had won. And then it transpired that he, too, had 
come to see if he could be of service to Mrs. Sweet, and Waring sud- 
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denly bethought him of a story he had heard about the Quitman days. 
A fellow of infinite tact was Waring when he chose to be, and, after a 
few words of cordial greeting to the fair passengers, he winked at his 
comrade the aide-de-camp, as he said he must. hasten back to battery 
duty. And so, even when the sergeant would have deferentially fallen 
to the rear, it was that distinguished non-commissioned officer who gave 
his arm to the younger of the two ladies in response to Waring’s calm 
“Mr. Walton will take charge of Miss Sweet,” and while the mother 
was led away to the waiting carriage by the staff officer, well knowing 
that the mother-made éngagement was at an end, the daughter’s little 
hand slipped trembling upon his arm. What happened in the elysium 
of that two minutes’ threading of a dusty, crowded, freight-heaped wharf 
was not confessed by either until two long years after. The ladies 
went on to Galveston that night, and Walton’s face was radiant when, 
two days later, he came back home; and then he could have hated 
himself for his selfishness when he saw Esther. 

“Why, where’s Mr. Lambert?” was her startled query, as she met 
him at the gate. Only the moment before as they saw the boat splash- 
ing away from the pier had Katesie, with madly beating heart, run 
from her side to bathe her flushed cheeks and hide in her room until 
she heard his voice on the veranda and the first greetings were over, 
and then she would summon up all her saucy spirit and go tripping 
down to meet him with due nonchalance and levity. She had planned 
it all, poor child, rehearsed the little comedy time and again, and was 
steeling herself to-act her coquettish réle, when her sister’s words and 
Floyd’s reply fell upon her astounded ears : 

“He had to go straight on home. His mother’s ill.” 

And not until then did Katesie Walton know that she, too, “had 
surrendered.” 

All things come to him—or her—who knows how to wait; even 
an-absent lover, even the era of peace and good will between estranged 
and warring sections, even the end of a long story. Another year 
rolled by on clogging wheels and wrought many a change throughout 
the sunny South. A dauntless spirit had drifted from this to a better 
world. Reverent hands laid the wasted form of the lady mother under 
the grand old live-oaks close to the “shining shore,” and the Walton 
household, grieving, yet glad that the long years of suffering were 
ended, gave up, against his vehement protest, the refuge which the 
beneficence of a stranger had afforded their beloved in her declining 
days. The sisters went with Scroggs to his new home in Texas, where 
a pioneer railway company had tendered him employment. Here 
Floyd could sometimes visit them, a stalwart sergeant who gratefully 
declined the offer of influential men to procure his discharge, saying 
that he meant to serve every hour of his enlistment. Here, within 
hail of the cavalry trumpets and sight of the national flag, there often 
came to spend the day a fair-faced girl, a Northern blonde the very 
antitype to Katesie’s Southern beauty, and the blue and the gray looked 
love and trust when each gazed into the other’s eyes, for some remarka- 
ble bond of sympathy had linked Genevieve Sweet and Kate Walton 
in close companionship. 

Vout. LIV.—7 
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Here, too, were received and answered letters increasing in frequency, 
and one never-to-be-forgotten day, from a far distant post, there sud- 
denly appeared a very proper young fellow in the conventional travel- 
ling garb of the period ; and presently Jenny Sweet bethought herself 
that important household matters had to be looked after at the garrison, 
and Esther had her marketing to do and must do it. “Of course Mr. 
Lambert will dine and take tea with us.” (We dined at one and tead 
at six-thirty in those days in Texas.) And so there was no one left 
to entertain him but Katesie—and the cat ; and even the cat was very 
much in the way—in Lambert’s way, that is, for the girl had the un- 
gracious creature in her arms, covering her with undesired caresses, the 
instant after Esther’s departure. The porch was vine-clad, shaded and 
inviting, but. Katesie perversely insisted on the steps and the hot morn- 
ing sunshine: pussy loved the warmth and sunshine. Lambert sought 
to stroke and caress Sabina, since Sabina was held tight over a thump- 
ing little heart and close under rosy lips and dimpled chin and soft, 
flushed cheeks. His finger-tips thrilled at the delicious proximity, and 
Sabina magnetically perceived it and malignantly set back her ears and 
hissed, whereat he pinched her ears and was promptly bidden to “Go 
sit ovuh yawnduh ’f you cahnt leave huh yuhs alone,” whereupon he 
transferred his attentions to Sabina’s lashing tail and precipitated a 
row. Sabina clawed and struggled ; the outraged caudal bristled like 
a bottle-washer ; Katesie sought to soothe with more hugs and kisses 
and those emotional and passionate mouthings which women lavish on 
their feline favorites. “Oh, um Cattums!—um Kittums!—um Puss- 
ums!—um Tweetums!”’ rapturously exclaimed Miss Walton through 
her close-pressed lips, as she buried her nose in the fluffy fur; and this 
was more than Lambert could stand. With sudden quick decision he 
lifted the astonished Sabina from the damsel’s arms and dropped her 
on all-fours on the grass-plot below. Then, as quickly, he seized her 
mistress by her empty hands, 

“ Katesie, do you suppose I’ve waited all these weary months to see 
you squandering kisses on a cat? Have you no answer now, after all 
D’ve told you, after my coming so many hundred miles ?” 

Her hands were writhing about in his grasp, making every pre- 
tence, and no real effort, at getting away. “Ah didn’t tell you to 
come,” she finally pouted. 

“Tt’s no time for trifling, Katesie. I’ve loved you dearly—ever so 
long—ever since the first time you leaned this bonny head upon my 
shoulder.” 

“ Ah didn’t !—Ah nevuh did !” 

“You did; and I’ve got five glossy threads of your beautiful hair 
to prove it.” 

“Tt was all the fault of that ho’id shoulder-strap. Ah hate it, 
and you ’h hateful fo’ reminding me of it!” And still her hands kept 
writhing in vain, impotent pretence at struggling. He held them 
with scarce an effort. 

“Well,” said he, solemnly, “they will never vex your soft cheek 
again, Katesie. I have worn them for the last time.” 

“Yo’ have?” And now the struggles seemed gradually to cease, 
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or their continuance became purely mechanical, and the big, deep gray 
eyes looked wistfully up through their long, curving lashes. “ Whut 
—whut foh, Ah’d like to know?” She didn’t quite say “lahke.” 

“ Well, several reasons have been set before me. Mother is getting 
on in years, and wishes I could be near her, instead of half across the 
continent away.” 

She was looking up at him very solemnly now. 

“ Ah nevuh could beah you in those things—cits,” she said at last. 

“ Brava! You are mastering army vernacular already, Katesie,” 
he answered, his eyes twinkling. ‘“ And do you think you could bear 
me if I continued to wear the old shoulder-straps? Ah, Katesie, it’s 
too late. Here they are.” And, transferring unresisted one snowy 
wrist to contact with its fellow in the grasp of his left hand, he drew 
forth from an inner pocket an oblong parcel in which lay the light-blue 
velvet straps, wound round and round with silken threads of hair. “I 
couldn’t bear to turn them over to any one but you,” he solemnly said. 
“ They are mine no longer.” 

She was silent a moment. Then the deep gray eyes were again up- 
lifted, studying with troubled gaze the soldierly, sun-tanned young face. — 

“ Ah’d—much rather you were going to keep on weah-ing them,” 
she said. ; 

“But I thought you hated the very sight of them—and the uni- 
form ?” 

“That was befo’ Brothuh Floyd woh it.” 

He had repossessed himself of the little hands by this time. “Then 
you do like the army blue a little? How I wish I’d known this 
sooner !” . 

“The army isn’t so bad, now that some Southern gentlemen are 
going back into it,” she answered, airily. 

“Tt would be still more attractive with a certain Southern girl I 
know in it.” 

“ Ah don’t see how that would do you any good, ’f you’re going to 
leave it.” 

“Ah! It was the army I was thinking of just then—not myself. 
Thank you for thinking of me, Katesie.” And now his eyes were brim- 
ming over with mingled tenderness and merriment. He had raised 
her hands, and, placing them palm to palm, stood clasping them, their 
rosy finger-tips close to his lips. 

“Ah didn’t! Ah wasn’t! Let go ma hands, Mist? Lambuht.” 
And once again she began to writhe, simply to feel his resisting power. 
“Ah wouldn’t live like some o’ those women do at the foht—just like 
gypsies.” 

“No,” responded Lambert, demurely. “That’s what a lady friend 
of yours told me: she said you were only a spoiled little Southern girl, 
ae up without any idea of housekeeping or care and responsi- . 

ility. 
“Who dayuhd to say such spiteful things ?” demanded Miss Walton, 
all ablaze in an instant. 

“She said,”’ calmly resumed Lambert, “that the main reason you 
didn’t care to be a soldier’s wife, probably, was that you’d always been 
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made a pet of and wouldn’t know how to look after a brute of a hus- 
band and one room and a kitchen,—all a lieutenant’s allowed, you know.” 

“Who dayuhd to say such things? It wasn’t Genevieve !—Ah’d 
never speak ¥ 

“Wait till I tell you the rest,” pursued Lambert, calmly. “She 
said she really couldn’t see why I wanted to marry you: you were not 
at all the sort of girl she’d expect a Northerner to marry.” 

“ Ah never huhd such outrageous impudence in all ma bawn days. 
Who was it? Ah’ll never speak t’ you again ’f you don’t tell me this 
instant. Abh’l] never let you leave this spot till you do tell me.” 

“Tm only too glad to stay. I was afraid you might send me away 
anyhow, even after you found I had given up the shoulder-straps—for 
your sake,—since Esther told me I’d find it hard work to make you a 
soldier’s wife.” 

“Esthuh! She said such mean things ’bout me? Oh, Ah’ll pay 
huh off fo’ that!) Ah could manage just as well as she could, and keep 
house ev’y bit as well! Ah’ve been out theyh often with Jenny Sweet, 
and seen just how they managed. Ah’d been watching—and studying” 
(sob) “and now—now”—with sudden inspiration—“ Ah b’lieve you’re 
just laughing at me! Ah Aate you moh than evuh, and Ah’ll nevuh 
mah’y you—nevuh—jus’ fo’ leavin’ the ahmy and not havin’ sufficient 
confidence in me to think I could be a soldier’s wife. Ah might have 
done it—Ah would, perhaps, if you had stayed, but—but x 

But now she was seized and strained to his heart, and the furiously 
blushing face was kissed again and again, though indignant tears were 
starting from her eyes. It was useless to struggle. She leaned there 
at-last, passive, pouting, sobbing a little, and striving to push herself 
from his embrace,—but striving so feebly, so very feebly. “My own 
little rebel,” he murmured, with his lips close pressed to her cheek, 
“« Esthuh’ did tell me I’d find it hard work to win you for a soldier’s 
wife,—did tell me you had had no care or experience in the past,—did 
say she thought a Northern officer would have fallen in love elsewhere ; 
but she never said you were not fit to be a soldier’s wife, and J never 
said I was going to quit being a soldier. I love it better than anything 
in the world—but you——” 

“You did! You said yo’d done with the shoulder-straps fo’evuh 
And up flashed the indignant ,gray eyes again, and this brought the 
quivering little mouth, so red and soft and warm, too close for safety to 
his yearning lips. Down they swooped upon their prey. “I didn’t,” 
he whispered as he held her close. “ It’s the old strap—the second lieu- 
tenant’s—I’1] never wear again. I’ve won my bar now,—and my wife.” 











? 


We were sitting one winter’s evening nearly two years later in the 
Lamberts’ quarters at old Fort Scott. Kinsey was there too, and Floyd 
Walton with his bride on their wedding tour. A blazing fire of hickory 
logs was snapping on the hearth, and under the soft light of the shaded 
lamp was Katesie, a charming picture of young wifehood, her needle- 
work dropped in her lap, her gray eyes following every movement of 
her husband, who was declaiming to his guests and pacing up and down 
in uacontrollable excitement. 
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It was the January of the “Consolidation Year,” when by act of 
Congress forty-five regiments of infantry were summarily “ telescoped” 
into half their number, and some hundreds of officers and gentlemen 
who had joined the regular service at the end of the great war in the 
reasonable hope of attaining suitable rank before they died, found 
themselves suddenly bereft of all hope of promotion and doomed to 
remain subalterns and file-closers until they were fifty. It was the year 
when to provide for the superfluous officers of the consolidated regi- 
ments of foot they were crammed into every obtainable vacancy in the 
horse and artillery,—when incompetents were ordered before a board of 
examiners and given a chance to defend their commissions, while—oh, 
the black shame of it !—others, gallant fellows who had fought all 
through the war, but had been at some time or other in the past at odds, 
personal or official, with certain of their superiors, now, without word 
of warning, without opportunity of defence, without knowing who 
were their accusers or what the accusations, found themselves summarily 
dropped from the rolls and their places promptly filled. The needed 
reduction by fair means proving too slow, the methods of foreign des- 
potisms were resorted to: “confidential reports” were solicited from 
commanding officers, some of whom, disdaining such lettre-de-cachet 
business, promptly consigned the offending document to the flames or 
“ pigeon-holed” it without reply, while others accepted eagerly the op- 
portunity to undermine the men whom courts had honorably acquitted. 
In some few instances there were gentlemen thus disposed of who never 
knew they had been accused of misdemeanor until, amazed, they saw 
their names upon the published list. Among those thus given their 
congé was Brevet Captain J. P. Close, First Lieutenant —teenth In- 
fantry, at the moment expecting his promotion to the captaincy. of 
Company “C”. “The old man,” as his soldiers called him, had re- 
turned to duty after his six months’ leave, with eyesight permanently 
impaired, and had been received with cordial and avowed esteem by 
Farnham and Kinsey and with open arms by Lambert. The manly fel- 
lows in the regiment followed suit, and they had done much to rub off 
the uncouth edges, to polish the rough exterior, and so reveal the value 
of the gem within, and Close was plodding contentedly along as quarter- 
master of a four-company post, when the blow fell. Minor, now lieu- 
tenant-colonel, was in command of the —teenth, the old adjutant and 
quartermaster in command of him. There was no need of asking 
whence the unseen allegations came. 

An ill wind it is indeed that blows nobody good. In the general 
“shake-up ” there came a colonel to the regiment whose first official act 
was to accept the resignations of the two staff officers and to appoint 
Lambert adjutant. “I wish you had gone in for a commission,” said he 
to Floyd, whom he had known in his sergeant days in Texas, but Floyd 
replied that if this treatment of Close was a specimen of army justice 
he reckoned railroading would suit him better. Whereupon the new 
colonel swore that if Close were only back again he’d make him quar- 
termaster and let his oppressors see the other side of his story; but 
Close never came. 

With certain other wronged and astonished men, he had gone to 
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Washington and pleaded his case before a most harassed and unhappy 
Cabinet official who was no longer able to undo the mischief, the Senate 
having confirmed the nominations to the vacancies thus created. 

“ He allowed that he guessed a few mistakes might have been made 
long of his putting too much faith in what some officers told him,” 
wrote Close to Lambert, “but that in nine cases out of ten the thing 


was all right. I told him I hadn’t come to talk about anybody’s rights 


or wrongs but my own: what I wanted was the captaincy I was clean 
bilked out of. He said he couldn’t fix that anyhow. The only thing 
was to take a second lieutenantcy and start back at the bottom of the 
ladder again. Some of them—poor fellows who'd been so long in the 
army they didn’t know any other way of living and supporting their 
families—was fools enough to do it, but I’d see him dummed first, and 
nigh onto told him so. 

“T guess I’ve had ’bout enough of it anyhow, Lambert. I did my 
best for the government in the days when if we fellows hadn’t done 
our best there mighty soon wouldn’t of been any government ’cept 
Jeff Davis, and if this here’s a specimen of the best the government 
can do for a man that got plugged pretty full of lead fighting for it, 
why, next war that comes around I want to be a sutler and nothing 
else. Lucky I ain’t as bad off as the rest. The boys are doing first- 
rate, and the girls are well hitched to very decent farmers, both of ’em, 
and ’bout all I’ve got to look after’s my property. They’re running 
two railroads through there now, and it won’t be long before I can be a 
Senator or Secretary, if I can’t be a sutler. Now I’m going back to 
Spirit Lake, where I’m building the prettiest home in the Hawkeye 
State, and it'll be all ready to welcome you and Mrs. Lambert and— 
well—just as soon as she feels like travelling again—and you must 
come and spend a long leave with me. I ain’t got any children of my 
own, and my kindred are kind of wrapped up in theirs, and I took a 
shine to you the first day you set foot in that old mud-hole-of a camp 
at Tugaloo. So don’t you ever fret about the future, Lambert. You 
stood by me when I hadn’t a friend, and—my will’s all made, boy, and 
don’t you forget it. 

“Yours truly, 
“J. P. CLose. 

“PS. Dam the Cap.” 


THE END. 
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THE CONSCIENCE FUND. 


HAKESPEARE makes the Duke in “As You Like It” to say 
that one can find books in brooks, sermons in stones, tongues in 
trees; had he lived during these latter days he might have added, 
ethical truth in the Treasury Department. It seems strange at first 
blush that any significance in the line of moral philosophy could attach 
to a string of statistics, and yet the “Conscience Fund” of the United 
States government stands out as a great object-lesson to “ point a moral 
and adorn a tale.” 

Just as the Bard of Avon devoted a whole play to the workings of 
conscience in the tragedy of “ Macbeth,” so does the Conscience Fund 
furnish a chapter on the same subject in government annals. Haw- 
thorne illustrates in masterly style in “The Marble Faun” the genera- 
tion of a conscience, and in “ The Scarlet Letter” the regeneration of a 
conscience ; but this particular fund of the government does both. In 
a word, it is a concrete picture of an abstract and primary principle in 
moral philosophy, an etching in ethics. The fact is, conscience does 
make cowards of us all, whether in our own, our neighbor’s, or the 
nation’s affairs. 

The “Conscience Fund” has figured in the statements of the Treas- 
ury Department for over eighty years. It was opened by the Register 
of the Treasury Department in 1811, and appears in the general fund 
of the government under the head of Miscellaneous Receipts. Like 
other assets of the Treasury, it can be used for any purpose that Con- 
gress may deem proper. Its origin was due to the fact that away back 
in the beginning of the present century some unknown person began to 
feel the sharp thrusts of his conscience. In some way he had defrauded 
the government, and could find relief only by returning the money to 
the treasury. This was the beginning of the account showing the 
receipts of moneys by the government from unknown persons. Since 
then the fund has been accumulating in large and small sums, until at 
the present time it aggregates nearly two hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars. Remittances are received nearly every week, and frequently 
two or three times a week. During the prevalence of the hard times 
the receipts have fallen off considerably, and sometimes a fortnight 
elapses before a communication is received, showing that even a man’s 
conscience can feel the effect of tight money. 

Just here the question naturally asked is, In what manner and by 
what means have these conscience-stricken contributors taken advantage 
of the government? “ Ay, there’s the rub.” Once in a great while 
the anonymous correspondent will tell how he got ahead of Uncle Sam, 
but in the majority of cases the cause of his contribution can only be 
surmised. He feels that he has dope his duty when he has delivered 
up his unrighteous ducats, and does not propose to compromise himself 
in the least. Whether or not his repentance is genuine is a nice case’ 
for the casuists. But the old Treasury officials tell of instances that 
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will give the reader some idea of the numerous tricks played on the 
government. For example, it often happened during the War of the 
Rebellion that horses aiid mules were needed, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that some of the contractors drove a sharp bargain with Uncle 
Sam in a “hoss trade.” Again, in the matter of army supplies, the 
profits in provisions were enough to tempt the very elect and cause 
them to make a shrewd deal with the government. Then, again, a 
man might be getting a pension for deafness even though he was run- 
ning a telephone exchange, and feel after a while some conscientious 
scruples on the subject. The inevitable result would be a remittance to 
the Conscience Fund. 

But. the most prolific way of “ beating” the government, and the 
one which seems to have been the favorite with the Conscience Fund 
contributors, if the testimony of the Treasury officials is to be believed, 
is in the matter of custom duties. The recording angel must often 
have cause to shed tears over the oaths taken by importers and passen- 
gers from Europe, for it is to be feared that saints as well as sinners 
have fallen into this snare of Satan. Smuggling a big batch of goods 
is regarded as a crime, but smuggling a little bundle, or a few diamonds 
or dresses,—who is proof against such a temptation ? 

Perhaps nothing illustrates better than the New York Custom- 
House the fondness of the human family for the flavor of forbidden 
fruit. An article appeared recently in a New York daily from the pen 
of an Inspectress of Customs giving some idea of the “ways that are 
dark and tricks that are (not always) vain” employed by smugglers, that 
would discount even the “ Heathen Chinee” in shrewdness and clever- 
ness. The writer starts out by saying that she had reached a point 
where she would suspect Joan of Arc if she were in the flesh and 
attempted to land on a French liner, and then tells of gold rings con- 
cealed in loaves of bread, of satin found in the centre of cases of mush- 
rooms, of precious stones hidden in the hollow heel of a dainty shoe, 
of unset gems stored away inside porous plasters worn by a man who 
complained of “such a pain in his side,” and of a woman who was 
roled up in lace after the manner of the swaddling cerements of an 
Egyptian mummy. 

But there are a hundred other ways in which a shrewd person can 
swindle Uncle Sam, and if we could go back of the silent statistics that 
swell this fund to nearly three hundred thousand dollars, what a spicy 
story might be told ! a 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be interesting to in- 
troduce here a few specimen letters received by the Treasurer of the 
United States within the past year. The following is one from Mis- 
souri, under date of February 20, 1893, in which the writer says,— 

“Some years ago I drew mileage in a case before a U.S. court. 
At the time I thought it right; but, on mature reflection, I have con- 
cluded I did wrong, though summoned by a U. S.~Marshal. I return 
the money, with four per cent. interest, a little over.” 

Enclosed was a twenty-dollar note, and no name was signed to the 
communication. The writer had thus relieved his conscience as well as 
kept the secret of his identity. 
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Here is another of March 4, 1893, from Scranton, Pennsylvania : 

“Enclosed please find fourteen dollars for unpaid postage. I do 
not know how much the principal and interest should be, but enclose 
it hoping it will reach you safely. This will not be mailed from where 
I live.” 

In this case the writer not only withholds his name, but “ makes 
assurance doubly sure” as to his identity by having the letter sent from 
a place other than his home. 

Here is still another, under date of March 17, 1893, and enclosing 
a draft on the National Bank of Commerce, New York City : 

“ Enclosed please find draft on New York in payment of money I 
have fraudulently appropriated, and for which God has rebuked me. 
Please see that the government receives the same, and send acknowledg- 
ment to John Smith, Dubuque, Iowa.” 

Of course there is no name signed to the letter, and the draft gives 
little clue to the writer. But the simple statement in the sentence, 
“money I have fraudulently appropriated, and for which God has 
rebuked me,” tells a story of perhaps years of struggle, together with 
the final repentance and regeneration of the man. 

The only instance I have been able to discover where the Conscience 
Fund contributor has given his name in full is in the case of two differ- 
ent remittances from a town in Pennsylvania, recently received at the 
Treasury Department. Whether or not the name is fictitious, of course, 
I do not know, but in the other remittances the names are withheld, 
whereas this man not only signs his name, but even makes a second 
contribution. On March 25, 1893, he sends twenty-five dollars, and 
on November 3.of the same year he almost doubles the amount of 
his first contribution and sends forty-seven dollars. This would seem 
to indicate, if anything, that his conscience is developing along right 
lines in a sort of arithmetical progression. 

Here are two more letters in still a different style, which were 
received last year : 
‘‘ BROOKLYN, N.Y., February 3, ’93. 
“To THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES: . 

“A friend with a tender conscience and modest about his name 
desires the use of my check to pay some old dues which were never 
demanded of him.” 

“Sr. Lous, Mo., July 12, 1893. 
“To THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES: 

“ Please credit the enclosed ninety dollars to the Conscience Fund. 

It is in payment in full, with interest, for a small sum in equity due 


the government for several years past, from a penitent. 
“Catholic Priest.” 


The first letter contained a check for thirty dollars from a Brooklyn 
man, and in the second ninety dollars in greenbacks were enclosed. In 
the former case the contributor seems to have reached only the negative 
phase of development in conscience, for he says the dues were never 
demanded of him. It had evidently never occurred to him that he 
could have jogged the memory of Uncle Sam’s servants a little, so that 
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they would have made a formal demand on him and thus made the 
subsequent remittance to the Conscience Fund unnecessary. In the 
other letter the confessional has brought about a complete change of 
heart, for not only principal, but even interest, is paid back. 

As has been intimated, the hard times affeet consciences just as 
much as they do cash or credit. Whenever business is booming, there 
are frequent remittances to the Conscience Fund ; but since the financial 
depression, contributions on this score have fallen off amazingly. This 
fact might perhaps be some justification of the claims of cynics that a 
man never settles with his conscience until he has “squared up” with 
everything else. Whether or not this view be correct, one thing is cer- 
tain, prospective Conscience Fund contributors do not take any chances 
on the hard times; they evidently believe that conscience, like charity, 
should begin at home, and hence they rectify Uncle Sam’s trial balance 
only as a last resort. 

Another interesting side to this subject is the fact that no remit- 
tances have as yet been received from women, so far as is known, and 
careful inquiry and investigation bear out this statement. As corolla- 
ries to this conclusion it follows, first, that women have never defrauded 
or been dishonest with Uncle Sam; or, secondly, if they have taken 
advantage of him, their consciences, like Mother Eve’s palate, find a 
flavor in forbidden fruit, and they have never felt any compunction 
about the matter since; or, thirdly, if they have defrauded the gov- 
ernment, they have no consciences. Between these three propositions 
I leave the reader to choose for himself. And he must also judge as 
to the alternative, whether or not a woman has a conscience. 

One or two facts are interesting in this connection. I think the 
view held by the Treasury officials is that very few, if any, women 
have been engaged in dishonest practices with the government. The 
opinion entertained seems to be that womenkind are much like the little 
girl that had the little curl ; “ when they are bad, they are horrid.” 

Beating the government out of money in the ordinary channels of 
business is not risky or romantic enough. It is not in mule-dealing or 
pension-grabbing or salary-stealing that a designing woman finds a fer- 
tile field for adventure, but in counterfeiting and in the custom-house. 
The Custom Inspectress referred to above says on this point,— 

“T have often been asked why women smuggle when they are not 
obliged to do so,—that is, non-professional smugglers ; and I am forced 
to confess that my experience leads me to believe that the desire to 
smuggle is inborn in woman. She would rather own something that 
had been smuggled than something twice its value which had been 
bought and duties paid.” 

As regards counterfeiting, one has only to take a look into the Secret 
Service Gallery of the Treasury Department to find that some of the 
most successful “shovers of the queer” have been women. One case 
is typical, that of Maud Wairod. Unlike the Maud that “raked the 
meadows sweet with hay,” this Maud first tried her hand at “ raking 
in” horses that belonged to other people ; finding this too tame business, 
she went into counterfeiting. She successfully eluded the government 
detectives for a long time, and it was only after the hardest kind of 
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work that she was finally taken prisoner. But her captivity was of 
short duration. For when she was tried in the United States court, she 
borrowed a baby from an accommodating friend, passed it off as her 
own to the susceptible jury, and was acquitted. 

There is no special way in which the money is sent to the Conscience 
Fund. It comes in various ways,—in the form of checks and drafts, 
by money-order, in bills and greenbacks, and even in gold and silver. 
No effort is ever made to hunt up the sender or inquire into the circum- 
stances attending his remittance, so that the only notice that is taken of 
the transaction is the Conscience Fund account to the credit of the 
government and an acknowledgment through the local press of Wash- 
ington city. Perhaps the recording angel drops a tear on the debit side 


on another account in the world above. 
Francis Leon Chrisman. 





A ROMAN NURSE. 


E reached the railway station in Rome just as the 2.45 train for 
Florence was about to start. Every carriage seemed to be filled 
to overflowing, and the guard at first declared that another must be put 
on for us. Presently, however, it was discovered that one of the com- 
partments had been crowded with a party of friends gathered to give 
a “send-off” to a pretty young matron with her nurse and baby, and 
now that they were taking leave with every form of caressing adieu 
we were installed in the vacant places, together with a bland-faced 
Italian gentleman, like ourselves a little belated. Our tickets were 
examined, the door was clanged to, and the train started while we were 
still stowing away our hand-luggage. Then, as we sat down with lei- 
sure to survey our fellow-passengers, at least two of our party exchanged 
a glance of satisfaction. Here was something interesting: a beautiful 
and youthful Italian matron with a nurse or “ balia” in full costume, 
who held across her lap a sleeping baby of some five or six months, 
dressed in rich tightly-folded garments and bound to an elaborately 
embroidered pillow. I had seen such nurses in their magnificent con- 
tadina dress, driving on the Corso or in the Pincian Gardens, installed 
in the place of honor in luxurious carriages, and had wondered what 
the institution was in private life, and here was a good opportunity to 
study the custom of the country. 

For this was a striking example of a Roman nurse: in stature, 
bearing, and expression of face the woman was unusual, carrying a 
haughty head well set on broad erect shoulders, and in each look and 
movement evincing a clear animal pride in her well-developed beauty, 
to say nothing of a consciousness of her ability to make good milk and ~ 
good blood for her foster-child. Her head nobly poised—as if by in- 
heritance of generations habituated to carrying the pitcher to the well— 
was set off by masses of black hair of such thickness and glossiness as 
to make most other women’s locks seem, in contrast, scanty and ill kept. 
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I have never seen such hair on the head of any human creature. Round 
the coil of massive braids she wore a wide ruching of scarlet satin rib- 
bon, kept in place by silver pins with pendants, and ending at the nape 
of the neck with long streamers which reached to the bottom of her 
skirt. Her shoulders were covered with a large kerchief of white silk 
gayly embroidered with flowers. Her full sleeves of vast size were of 
white muslin gathered at the elbow with a band of black velvet and 
a fall of lace. Her enormous apron was an intricate concoction of 
lace, insertions, edgings, narrow ribbons, and coquettish pockets, and it 
almost entirely covered the skirt of her dark stuff dress. But this 
description, true in broad effects, does not begin to give all the details, 
Her ears were adorned with rings, a large brooch caught her fichu to- 
gether, her massive throat was surrounded by a necklace of gold, and 
on one shoulder she wore a knot or rosette of red ribbon. No lesser 
face could have carried off such a costume, but it suited hers. The 
rich masses of her hair grew low and were turned back in a heavy 
wave from the forehead, which, full at the temples, narrowed as it rose. 
The suggestion of a furrow between the thick jetty eyebrows told of an 
occasional storm of temper. Her eyes were dark, full, proud, honest 
perhaps, but rather too indomitable in their straight gaze. Her round 
cheeks were red with a fixed natural blush, her lips crimson and wear- 
ing a curve of calm strength. 

The infant on her lap slept with clenched fists and a pucker be- 
tween his brows like an infant Hercules. One was reminded of the 
portrait of the baby Prince of Urbino in the Pitti Gallery at Florence, 
swathed in rich embroideries and enveloped in a mantle of state. Pre- 
posterous as the custom of binding children to a board or a pillow seems 
to Americans, one is compelled to admit that the little creatures do not 
appear to suffer from the confinement. Italian babies look back at 
an observer with an air of composure which suggests the gathering of 
power in reserve not to be wasted in ineffectual kickings and strug- 
glings with destiny. 

The bulk of color lay so entirely with the nurse that I did not at 
first give much more than a glance at the mistress, who, after the fash- 
ion of Roman mothers, had resigned the best place to her baby and his 
attendant, herself taking a seat with her back to the engine. She had 
removed her hat and wrap, and was a remarkably pretty young woman, 
dressed in China silk of some pale tint, with a graceful figure and 
really exquisite hands and wrists. ‘There was something timid, almost 
deprecating, in the way she sat looking at her child, and once when he 
moved in his sleep she was about to clasp the little hand in hers, then 
hastily drew back when the nurse shook her head. It was the nurse 
instead who presently felt the little clenched fingers, then put her hand 
to the moist rings of hair under the lace cap and removed it. Evi- 
dently deciding that the baby was overheated and in danger of suffer- 
ing from a possible draught, she now directed her mistress to close the 
windows at their end of the carriage and to draw the curtains. 

“There begins my sadness,” for air and light were thus wholly 
excluded from the right-hand, shady side of the carriage: the date was 
June 23d, and the hour three in the afternoon. 
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It was at first amusing to study the balia’s characteristic tendencies, 
her grandeur of pride in herself and in her functions; also to observe 
the young mother’s admiring acquiescence in the divine right which 
appertains to the woman who nourishes the child from her breast and 
must be pampered with luxuries and kept in good humor. Still, I 
could not help wondering what must be the result of building up the 
inordinate vanity and self-satisfaction of an uneducated peasant. 

Such reflections were not purely disinterested, for now that the 
shady side of the carriage was closed and curtained, we at the west end 
were the victims of the scorching beams of the sun. It would still 
have been torrid had a free current of air been permitted to blow from 
window to window; as it was, the heat at once became insufferable. 
The natural solution of the situation would have been that we should 
change places with the other party, but this was so palpably to our 
advantage that I hardly liked to make a suggestion which by natural 
courtesy should have been spontaneously offered. The balance of power 
lay wholly with this handsome low-browed Roman nurse, whose eyes 
showed so much of a bull-dog’s tenacity that I doubted if she would 
relinquish anything she held. I should not have liked to sue in vain. 
She might have replied that our end of the carriage would expose her 
charge to the heat and glare. 

Accordingly, I determined to suffer, if not in silence, at least with 
no invocations for pity. The sun burned in upon me, focussing its 
intensity as if the open casement were a burning-glass. Yet to shut 
out the rays was to shut out any chance of a whiff of air. After 
that last delightful but hot and fatiguing morning in Rome I had had 
pleasant expectations of a quiet, restful journey back to Florence. I 
had dreamed of pensive farewell glimpses of St. Peter’s across the 
Campagna ; of a last glance at Soracte and the whole line of the Sabine 
and Alban Hills. It was to have been an almost romantic journey, 
filled with recollections of the Coliseum by moonlight; sunset drives 
along the Appian Way; the rapid wheelings of swallows about the 
Column of Marcus Aurelius; the coolness of the grottos in the Palace 
of the Cesars ; the plashing of the fountains in the courts of the Vatican. 
Then midway we were to have had a parting look at the storied Lake 
Thrasymene! The closing of those right-hand windows and curtains 
behind the bambino and balia eclipsed all such joys for us. Whatever 
fresh air could come in on our side grew more and more like a blast 
from a furnace seven times heated, and the moment the train stopped 
at a station, one member of our party, breathing maledictions upon all 
nurses and all babies, retreated to a smoking-carriage. No such haven 
of refuge was possible for us, and we went on, scorched, breathless, 
feeling that if that infant should all at once grow purple in the face 
and show signs of going into convulsions the heavens might fall and 
justice be done. But no, he slept on, his tranquil slumbers watched 
with admiration by his mamma and by the nurse with complacent 
pride, for was not his sound sleep a tribute to herself? She was no 
ineffective personage who waived her rights. Soon she made a gesture 
towards a lunch-basket, which her mistress hastened to open, and with 
a pretty, anxious air to pour out wine and offer sandwiches,—the first 
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draught from the cup and the first choice of edibles being always offered 
to the nurse. 

The child awoke, and the mother stretched out her arms to take 
him. The high: dignitary did not, however, give up her charge; and 
indeed she handled him with a strength and a deftness which would 
have made any other ministrations seem feeble and amateurish. Up 
in her native hills, no doubt, was the balia’s own baby, but clearly her 
pride was in this foster-child. She displayed him to his mamma, who 
grew a little pensive as the boy laughed and crowed into the nurse’s 
face ; she drew her mistress’s attention to his plumpness, his strength, 
his high spirits. These notes of admiration, all the little incidents 
and accidents of the by-play, and the novelty of the experience, might 
have been welcomed as a distraction, except that we were panting for 
a breath of air, were tirelessly but uselessly fanning ourselves, and cast- 
ing candid but despairing glances at the curtained windows, whence a 
grateful coolness ought to have come. I could not help feeling a little 
angry with nurse, lady, and baby, particularly with the nurse; and 
when as we stopped at a station she planted herself before me, baby in 
arms, filling up all the open space with her magnificent bulk, I felt that 
patience had its limits. 

However, all things come if we wait. The sun by this time was 
rapidly declining, and presently the horizontal beams struck across the 
carriage and unceremoniously alighted on the dark handsome face of 
the Roman nurse. With a superb gesture she turned towards us, indi- 
cating that the curtain was to be closed in order that she might be 
shielded. I looked back at her in mild surprise. No doubt ascribing 
my glance to my dull comprehension, she this time singled out the 
Italian gentleman and with a second and still more imperious gesture 
indicated that he was to draw the shade. He shrugged his shoulders, 
and with a deprecating glance at me put his hand on my curtain. 

But my moment had come. 

“No,” I said, quietly, “I cannot have all the air excluded.” 

I spoke in English, but my negative was unmistakable. The 
Italian gentleman again shrugged his shoulders, bowed, made a gesture 
as if washing his hands of all complicity in the situation, and drew 
back. The little matron looked positively frightened, and shrank into 
her corner, while the nurse flung me a look of absolute ferocity. I 
had divined the possibility of a storm on that brow, and there it was. 
I had, it may as well be confessed, some pleasure in these signs of 
wrath, for her rage was mingled with amazement. My companion now 
took occasion to observe in bland Italian that we could not afford to 
shut out the only light and air from the carriage, adding the long- 
deferred suggestion that an exchange of places might solve the dilemma, 
and that then they would be in possession of the sunny window and 
might close and curtain it to their hearts’ desire. The only reply 
vouchsafed to this speech was the angry bounce of the nurse into the 
opposite seat of the carriage, where the sun did not reach her, and where 
she sat glowering in sulky silence. 

It was now that the baby, amusing to relate, with a show of deser- 
tion almost heartless under the circumstances, began to coquet with me, 
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at first smiling and dimpling, then laughing, and finally holding out 
his hands to me in invitation. I might have drawn him into my own 
arms, but I had no desire to score any further triumph over the nurse. 
I had asked only for a breath of air, and now that evening was ap- 
proaching the boon of coolness was granted. I was glad enough to 
take advantage of my first opportunity through the entire journey to 
look out at the beloved Italian landscape ; at the black cypresses, slowly 
vibrating their plumy heads; at the varying effects of the olives on 
the hill-sides, gray green in repose or breaking into a silver ripple as 
the wind stirred them; the fig-orchards; the vines festooned from 
mulberry-tree to mulberry-tree, the riotous profusion of leaves, ten- 
drils, and grape-bunches atoning for the poverty of the boughs stripped 
of their verdure to feed the silk-worms; the blaze of poppies in the 
wheat-fields or wherever they found room to flaunt their dazzling color. 
The sun was setting: I was beginning to revive and to forget the 
annoyances of the journey. The hills took on lovely lights, shifting 
from azure to indigo and from indigo to chocolate. Out of villages 
black in shadow rose fair campaniles to catch the last rosy gleams, and 
here and there a shrunken stream took on reflections from the clouds 
in the zenith and ran golden in its half-bare pebbly bed. As it grew 
darker the misty twilight sketch was broken occasionally by the vivid 
coloring of the bonfires lighted in honor of St. John’s Eve. A feeling 
of peace, of contentment, of love for all the world, stole over me. 

The blissful spell was broken by a sharp ery, “ Signore, chiude la 
finestra.”* 

It came from the nurse, who, with all her forces re-gathered, sat 
bending forward and waving her hand angrily towards my window. 
Whether her demand came from an Italian’s dread of malaria at sunset, 
or whether she begrudged me this tardy comfort, I did not attempt to 
decide. I had suffered; I did not believe that at this moment I was 
inflicting suffering upon any one, and I held to my inalienable rights. 

“No,” I said. “A thousand pardons, but I prefer to have my 
window open.” 

For a moment, from the woman’s whole look and attitude, I ex- 
pected that she would fling herself at the casement or at me. It was 
clear that she was almost ready to yield to a fierce instinct to grapple 
with and punish something. I kept my eyes fastened upon her while 
a wave of anger—evidently black, bitter, scorching anger—shook her 
from head to foot. She glared back at me for a time, then dropped 
her eyes and turned away. The young mother had taken the baby, 
and for the remainder of the journey the nurse sat huddled into a 
corner. I was not certain that she was not meditating some scheme — 
of vengeance against me. 

For the time, however, I felt more sinned against than sinning. 

But since that journey which the woman’s monopoly of all the advan- 
tages made so uncomfortable for me, I have been enlightened to some 
degree on the subject of the position of a balia (wet-nurse) in an Italian 
family, and the almost superstitious regard with which she is habitually 





* “ Sir, shut the window.” 
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e 
treated. Few Italian mothers, and none who live in any degree of 
comfort, suckle their own children, and the proper kind of nurse is 
looked up for months before a baby is expected to be born.: These 
requisitions must be fulfilled: she must be young, strong, dark-haired, 
clear-skinned, must have good teeth, be of respectable family, with a 
good husband, and if possible she must have a serene temper. She 
gives up her husband, her family, and her own children for two years, 
tu take the position. An elaborate trousseau is prepared for her by 
the mother of the child she is to care for, and when she enters the 
new service care is taken that she shall send back every article she has 
worn away from home, even to her shoes and stockings. She becomes 
at once a chief personage in the household. She is not only to be well 
paid, well fed, well clothed, but she. is to be flattered, humored, smiled 
at, and treated with consideration by master and mistress, and other 
servants are to wait upon her. She must have no fatigue, no anxiety ; 
above all, she must never be crossed in any wish, and if she insists that 
black is white, black becomes white on the instant, lest the baby should 
be ruffled in spirits or temper and his food disagree with him. “ Stare 
tranquilla,” is the law of the house where the nurse is concerned. No 
bad news is ever told her ; if her husband and relations visit her, they 
are to tell her only what will keep her happy and in good humor. 
Under these new lights, understanding that I had crossed the wishes 
of that handsome Roman nurse, had put her into a terrible temper, and 
for the first time in her life broken her haughty will, perhaps spoiling 
that infant’s good night’s sleep, I have naturally experienced a sense 


of remorse—poignant, but ineffectual. 
Ellen Olney Kirk. 





SORROW IN SUMMER. 


HE glad green hills uprise to sadden me ; 
The happy, sunlit vales I see through tears ; 
The laughter-loving brooks offend my ears 
_ With mirthful music; every gleeful tree, _- 
That claps its myriad hands in jollity, 
The spectre of some dear, dead joy appears ; 
The dancing sunbeams mock unnumbered fears ; 
Though soft the winds, they blow full bitterly. 
The mask of gladness Nature gayly wears 
No more deceives the eyes made clear by grief ; 
I know the chill her secret bosom bears, 
Nor Summer’s warmth, nor beauty, brings relief. 
As cold and white and pure as drifted snow 
My Love’s asleep the smiling sod below. 
William 8S. Lord. 
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AT MARRINI’S. 


" CUP of chocolate and some rolls, please,” she said to the 
attentive waiter behind her. 

“Yes, madam. Would you like to see this morning’s paper?” He 
laid it at her elbow, as he spoke, and walked off to fill her order. 

She had never been at Marrini’s before, although his culinary mar- 
vels were known to fame, so she looked around her with some curiosity. 
Tt was all exquisitely neat and clean, but there was little in the way 
of decoration to claim one’s interest, so gradually her gaze wandered to 
the occupants of the different tables. Directly in front of her was a 
motherly-looking woman, accompanied by two young girls who had cast 
many surreptitious glances in her direction, since her entrance, about 
five minutes before. They had, in fact, conceived for her one of those 
sudden and violent admirations with which school-girls are frequently 
assailed, and their enthusiasm was divided between her pretty face and 
her tasteful, well-fitting costume. Ahead of them were some ladies, 
who had evidently been out shopping, and a little way off, a party of 
three or four middle-aged, gentlemanly-looking men eating their lunch 
together. 

Was this really more stupid than most restaurants, she wondered, or 
did it seem so because she was a stranger and did not know any of 
these people? It used to be such a pleasure to her to have a meal down 
town. . What fun she had thought it to watch the people around her! 
-And then, too, there was always the delightful possibility of seeing 
some celebrity dining. 

She continued her survey of the large apartment. A few months 
ago, no doubt, she would have been absorbed in contemplation of the 
couple near the door. Probably the conjectures that would have arisen 
in her mind concerning them would have filled a volume. Now, alas, 
they seemed commonplace in the extreme. Was she growing old, or, 
more welcome thought, blasée? It was plain that those two girls felt 
just the way she had, in days gone by. This was a great treat to them, 
and she actually believed that she was the one who had succeeded in 
concentrating their attention. Well, they were very young, so she could 
not become unduly conceited thereby. Perhaps, having come from so 
far, her gown had a different cut, or her hat was of a new shape; or— 
oh, horror !—could it be crooked ? 

She leaned back a little and looked over her shoulder to where a 
large mirror was suspended. 

Then, probably attracted by the intent gaze of a man seated alone, 
in a corner diagonally opposite her, and whom she had not noticed 
before, she turned, and her eyes met his. 

The thought that she had met him somewhere at once flashed 
through her mind. Surely it could be no chance resemblance to some 
friend that made his face so familiar to her. Very likely he had been 
at the reception given for her the previous night. How had she failed 
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to see him in her survey of the room? He was a striking-looking man ; 
indeed, remarkably handsome. How long had he been looking at her? 
She flushed. He was regarding her with an interested expression, as 
though he knew her,—nothing impertinent or rude about it ; and—yes, 
of course she must have been introduced to him. 

She inclined her head, a little hesitatingly, but with a charming, if 
fleeting, smile. 

It was so uncomplimentary to a man not to recognize him. It must 
make him feel so cheap ; and if she should make a mistake it would be 
far better to err on the side of over-politeness. A bow never could 
hurt her, and any one brought up in good society would be sure, at least, 
to return it and save her the humiliation of a rebuff. 

From his cordial salutation, he evidently had no doubts as to her 
identity. She was glad she had not cut him, particularly as she was 
determined to be popular here, as she had always been in the city she 
had just left. And now there was all the more reason for 

Her thoughts came to an abrupt conclusion. The subject of them 
had risen from his seat and was advancing towards her. Certainly 
this was a trifle embarrassing, as she had no idea of his name: still, 
he a not discover that, and perhaps in a few moments it would come 
to her. 

“ Ah!” she said, as he reached her side. “ And how are you to-day ?” 

This might imply that she had seen him yesterday and perhaps the 
day before, or it might be merely to avoid the hackneyed “ How do you 
do? 

“That is a question I do not have to ask you,” he replied, with an 
admiring glance, “ but I must acknowledge I’m rather fagged out this 
morning.” 

Of course he had been at the reception, and he probably had not 
reached home until the “ wee sma’ hours.” 

“As we both seem destined to a solitary meal, may I venture to 
join you?” he continued, deferentially. 

She blushed. Really he was presuming; but he was probably some 
intimate friend of the Penningtons. 

“ Certainly,” she murmured. 

“‘ Allow me, madam,” said a voice over her shoulder. 

She moved her hand, and the waiter placed her chocolate and rolls 
before her and received the order of her vis-a-vis. While he was ex- 
plaining that he had changed his seat and wished to be served at her 
table, she had a chance to study him unobserved. : 

She wondered that she could have stopped to conjecture whether she 
knew him. She was surprised that his face could be so familiar and 
yet his name escape her. Although she could recall some of the men 
she had met last night and at other times since her arrival about a 
month before, still, how and under what circumstances she had made 
the acquaintance of this one was eluding her with tantalizing persistency. 
It must have been at some large entertainment where he was one among 
many. Well, he would be easy to describe, and then she would hear 
who he was, if by that time she had not remembered. Tall, and with 
a splendid carriage. Dark hair, slightly gray at the temples, with one 
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lock falling over the middle of his forehead in a careless curl, that yet 
savored of training. Fine and expressive eyes. No moustache, in 
which he was justified, as his mouth was welf cut, although it was a 
trifle too sensitive fora man. An indisputable nose. <A 

But her train of thoughts was interrupted as he turned suddenly 
towards her and caught her in her inspection of him. It did not seem 
to disturb him, however. He simply smiled a little, and brushed an 
invisible speck from the lapel of his coat. 

Really it was very hard to talk to a man whom one could not quite 
place. Who were his relatives? Had he a father? Had he a 
mother? But this would never do. She must collect her thoughts. 

“ Er—very warm day, unusually warm for A pril—er—that is 
Overcome with the original tendency of her remark, she allowed it to 
die away unfinished and hastily took a generous swallow of her choco- 
late. It was painfully hot. Clearly, she was paying for her aspirations 
after popularity. 

“Yes, I like warm weather, though,” he replied. “I think it 
agrees with me. I find that I seldom catch cold during the spring and 
summer months. But going from the heated air into the cold nights 
is what plays havoc with me. Always makes me hoarse.” 

She glanced at his chest. It was broad. Still, he might be a con- 
sumptive. 

“ Are you subject to throat trouble?” she asked, with a thrill of 
pride at her delicate and tactful way of alluding to his affliction. 

“Oh, no; I am singularly free from it,” he answered. “ But of 
course I am very careful. I never think of going out after sunset 
without an overcoat.” 

“Oh, of course it is right to be prudent, but I invariably forget 
wraps, rubbers, and all that. I always have to be reminded ad 

“Yes?” he said, carelessly, evidently thinking she had ended. 
“ Now, just to show you how prudent I have to be. About a week ago 
I was in a car, going down town. I generally walk, or, if I am in a 
great hurry, I take a cab, but on this occasion I felt tired after I had 
proceeded a few blocks. I had not been inside long when the bell 
rang. We came toa stand-still, and two ladies got in. They opened the 
door at the end near me, and failed to shut it. When we started again 
I found myself in a regular gale of wind. Of course I did not wait 
ae to occur a second time, but at once alighted and continued my 
walk.’ 

She began to pity him. The poor fellow must be a hypochondriac. 

“TIt—it certainly is disagreeable sometimes in the cars,” she re- 
marked. What was the matter with her? She did not generally 
wallow in the commonplace to such an extent. “ What good chocolate 
this is!” she continued, after a moment. 

“ Yes, indeed. Marrini makes the best in town,” he rejoined. “ It 
is the purest, and at the same time the richest. I come here at about 
this time every day foracup. I take a hearty breakfast at half-past 
ten, you see, then chocolate and rolls at two, and dinner at five. I live 
very regularly.” 

Ah! a dyspeptic, of course. How could he have anything wrong 


” 
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with his lungs and display such a breadth of shoulders? She might 
have known. But she would try to make him forget himself. 

“This is the first time I have ever been at Marrini’s,” she began. 
“Of course, having been here such a short time——” 

“ Excuse me a minute,” he said, hurriedly. “I think, if you don’t 
mind, I will sit at the head of the table. That door is not very near, 
still, when it opens I feel the air on the back of my neck.” He changed 
his seat as he spoke. “ Ah! this is decidedly better,” he exclaimed, 
with contentment. She raised her eyebrows. Really he was very ego- 
tistical. : 

“‘I can see the people better, too,” he added, throwing his head 
back and taking a survey. 

Ugh! this was too much. She did not care for compliments, but 
no man she had ever talked to before would have even intimated that 
her society was not enough. 

“Do you know,” he said, leaning towards her, “I noticed you as 
soon as you entered? but you did not look in my direction for ever so 
long.” 

Dia he actually realize that she was there at last? “And yet I 
thought I had seen almost every one here,” she said. ‘I had been 
gazing around most attentively.” 

“Ah! and at last you saw me.” 

She opened her eyes wide. His tone expressed a sympathetic pleas- 
ure with the satisfactory conclusion of her inspection. A wild desire 
to laugh seized her. But she must restrain herself and be dignified. 
Perhaps he merely had little ways. Men often had little ways. 

“ Yes, and then I saw you,” she said, with a rapturous inflection. 

She glanced at-him in the pause that ensued. After all, she must 
not be sarcastic ; but his expression reassured her. 

‘“‘T suppose I was a little presumptuous in coming over to you,” he 
said, looking at her with his beautiful eyes, “but you have such a sweet 
smile that it encouraged me. I think a great deal can lie in a smile. 
Perhaps you have never tried to express different sentiments through 
its medium, while you watched the result in a mirror. It is quite an 
interesting study. There’ is the indifferent smile, the haughty smile, 
the smile of pleasure, the sad smile, the innocent smile, the crafty smile, 
the vacant smile, the smile of hate, and that of love.’ His voice 
softened. a 

“One may smile and smile and be a villain,” she responded, some- 
what absently. She was wondering to herself if he had actually ever 
grimaced before a glass like a vain girl. 

“ T forgot to mention the bar-room smile,” he said. 

She laughed. He was a little peculiar, but 

“T know it is not quite the thing to notice a lady’s dress,” he began, 
after they had eaten a few mouthfuls, “but I cannot help admiring 
your gown.” . 

She looked up. It was new, and her heart warmed towards him. 

“ Ah!” he continued, with a sigh, “a woman has so much more 
chance thana man. I often find myself envying you. I do get so tired 
of this sameness; no variation in fabrics; no change from the tire- 
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some old patterns. It’s hard on a fellow. One can be neatly and well 
clothed, but one must be conventional, or submit to being ridiculed.” 

“It’s an outrage,” she said, with suspicious warmth. 

“Yes, isn’t it? I sometimes wonder if I will live to see the day 
when the men will wear brocaded coats in all sorts of exquisite shades, 
and satin vests, and those dear little lace jabots—you know.” 

“TI wonder——” she began, breathlessly. But he was gazing far 
away into an ecstatic and imaginary future, and he did not see the 
sparkle of mirth in her eyes. 

“ Well,” he sighed, “after all, it is better to enjoy seeing lovely 
things on a pretty woman. One can appreciate them more. They are 
set off, as it were.” 

“Qh, you flatter my sex,” she rejoined, gayly. 

“T was thinking only of one member of it just then,” he said, 
pointedly. 

“TI would like very much ”” she began, then hesitated, and was 
lost. 

The two young girls at the next table, who still felt an interest in her, 
had at that moment communicated their latest impressions to each other. 

“ Lovers !” 

“A regular flirtation !”’ 

She half heard and half divined by the motion of their lips what 
they were saying. She blushed scarlet. Vulgar, badly-brought-up 
little wretches! She would hurry and finish her chocolate and leave 
this place. She—— 

“ Does their staring annoy you?” asked her companion, following 
the direction of her eyes. “I am quite used to that sort of thing. 
They have been watching me ever since I came in. It’s a miracle to 
me how people can be so rude. Now, if I were attired as my fancy 
would dictate, there might be some excuse for them.” 

She made no answer. She was too astonished. 

“T went to have my pictures taken one day last week,” he con- 
tinued, after a short pause. 

“Did you?” she murmured. 

“Yes: it was an awful bore, too. The photographer kept me, posing 
me in different positions, for over an hour. I would not have stayed 
so long, as I must acknowledge I am not of a particularly obliging 
nature, but on my way there I became aware of the fact that I was 
being followed by three young ladies. When I got in the elevator I 
lust sight of them, but I had not been in the waiting-room more than 
a minute when in they came. One of them asked the girl in charge 
what the price was for cabinets, panels, ete. And no doubt she thought 
I was being deceived as to her real object in coming up-stairs. But I 
knew they just wanted to see me, and, as I had taken care they should 
not have one really good look at me, I was sure they would wait until 
I came out again. Of course I was mean, but there is no reason why 
I should submit to being persecuted by every girl who happens to take 
a fancy to my eyes, or my walk, or my profile, or whatever it is in me 
that attracts them. So, when shortly I was ushered inside and Mr. 
Jureau proceeded to make a martyr of me, I allowed him to enjoy 
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himself while I cherished the vision of the expectant damsels.. When 
I was released I went out a side door, and I do not know what became 
of my three admirers. Probably they stayed there until dinner-time.” 

“ Are you troubled very often that way?” she asked, faintly, wish- 
ing that she had avoided bowing to him. Did he think she too was a 
victim to his charms? 

“Oh, no,” he responded. “I am so unresponsive I am not bothered 
much. By the way, if you would care to have my likeness I should 
be pleased to give you one. I have two different styles with me, and 
you can take your choice.” 

His tone implied that he was conferring a favor upon her. He 
certainly was amusing. She was to be envied in having him for an 
acquaintance. 

“T prefer this one,” she said, after comparing the pictures. Then, 
as a bright thought struck her, “ But a photograph without one’s 
name and some little inscription is so unsatisfactory.” 

“T do not often give my autograph,” he replied, “but to you——Oh, 
waiter, will you bring me a pencil?” He turned towards her again. 
“T have met so many people since we reached here,” he continued, 
“that, I must acknowledge to you, your name has completely escaped ° 
me. When you came in I was interested in you at once, and I won- 
dered who you were. When you bowed I immediately realized that 
you were among the many who had been introduced to me since my 
arrival, and so I joined you. But now, as I am still stupid enough to 
be unable to recall our former meeting, will you not enlighten me?” 

A cold chill ran down her back. Who could this man be whose 
face was so well known to her? She had been confident that he, at 
least, knew to whom he had been talking, and, after all, he was as 
much in the dark as she. Could she have been mistaken? Had she 
been lunching informally with perhaps some hard character,—a gambler, 
maybe, or—she caught her breath—a prize-fighter? What, oh, what 
would Jack say! And it had all been for his sake. She had always 
heard that a professional man’s wife should make herself agreeable to 
every one and endeavor to impress all his friends with her charm of 
manner ; that if she were not popular it certainly would injure his 
prospects ; that 

“ Kr—why—er—so yu: don’t remember me?” she said, with an 
attempt at playfulness she knew must be ghastly. “Oh, here is the 
pencil,” she added, in a tone of relief. “You don’t mind if I look 
over you ?” 

“ Not at all,” he assured her. “Let me see!” drawing his handsome 
brows together in a thoughtful frown. After an instant’s hesitation he 
wrote, in a firm, clear hand,— 

“Tn memory of a luncheon with Loris Pierre Leuville.” 

She felt dizzy. Everything danced before her. She, a bride in her 
honeymoon, had been taking a ¢ée-d-téte meal in a restaurant with the 
leading man of Searby’s “ Famous Comedy Company.” She had seen 
them in all their plays. How could she have failed to identify this 
celebrated Adonis? Did he suspect her position, or—oh, sickening 
thought !—think it intentional ? 
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She rose to her feet. ‘“‘I—I—have an engagement for half-past 
two,” she stammered. “I am late.” 

“But your name?” he cried. “To whom am I indebted for these 
pleasant and all too short minutes ?” 

She gasped. The situation was desperate. She looked at him in 
silence, while the seconds slowly passed. 

“T have no name,” she said, at last. “What matter whether it be 
Smith or Jones? it is not, like yours,—illustrious.” 

She cast an impressive glance over her shoulder into the lovely eyes 
fixed upon her, caught his beatific expression, and in another instant 


she was gone. 
Richard Hamilton Potts. 





MILLI-GIRLS. 


P the beginning of the century, apart from domestic service, little 

opportunity existed for women to earn a livelihood. In the 
United States there are now three million women “engaged in labor,” 
as the Labor Bureau phrases it. Wherever machinery has entered the 
factory, simplifying and lightening the work, so that a man is not re- 
quired for it, the woman or child, who will work for lower wages, has 


come in. In this way the rate of wages temporarily decreased, but it 
is now rising. (Edward Atkinson reports the increase of wages in 
general in the last twenty-five years at twenty-five per cent.) In the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, women have almost superseded men, 
and many of the New England towns are known as “she-towns.” 
The pay of each individual of this vast army of workers may be 
estimated at five dollars a week throughout the country. 

“At the beginning of this century,” says Mrs. Helen Campbell, 
“cotton factories were just being established in New England, and to 
many girls the factories meant deliverance from a monotonous life of 
toil amid many deprivations. Yet factory-labor was at first of almost 
incredible severity. At Paterson, New Jersey, the mills generally ran 
for thirteen hours a day the year round. The rules required that by 
4.30 A.M. the women and children should be at work, to which they 
were urged on by the cowhide. There was distressing cruelty and 
outrage of every kind among them, and their wages were lowered to 
the mere point of subsistence.” The opening of the factory to women 
in 1832 certainly effected a great change in their social status, and no- 
where was this more marked than among the lonely New England 
women, Of these there were generally to be found one or more in 
every family, leading joyless, unsatisfied lives. Burdensome to their 
male relatives, almost paupers, they were now enabled to earn money, 
and to spend it as they pleased. “ When the cotton-mills were started, 
the caste of the factory-girl was the lowest among the few employ- 
ments open to women. Tn England and France great injustice had 
been done her real character; she was represented as subjected to in- 
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fluences that must destroy her self-respect and purity. It was to over- 
come this prejudice that such high wages were offered to women that 
they might be induced to become mill-girls, in spite of the opprobrium 
that still clung to this degrading occupation. At first only a few came ; 
others followed, and in a short time the prejudice against factory-labor 
wore away, and the Lowell mills became filled with blooming, ener- 
getic New England women. They would associate with those among 
whom they had come to live, and were invited to the -houses of the 
best families. If they returned to their secluded homes, instead of 
being looked down upon by the squire’s or the lawyer’s family, they 
were more often welcomed, as coming from the metropolis, bringing 
new fashions, new books, and new ideas with them.” 

In the great carpet-mills of Philadelphia, where, it is claimed, more 
carpet: is made in a single ward than in the whole of England, the 
actual competition of women with men is a marked feature; in many 
cases they earn equal pay for the same work. In these mills the 
burlers earn from six dollars to ten dollars a week. They work from 
seven in the morning till six at night, with half an hour off for dinner. 
Those who do not live at home can get good board for three dollars a 
week, leaving quite a wide margin for dress or for savings. It would 
be of great benefit to them if they could acquire the habit of systematic 
saving, but to this they are generally averse. (In the tabulated Report 
of the United States Statistics of Labor it will be seen that in nearly 
every case the expenses are equal to the income.) Some of them do 
save, however, and it is no uncommon thing for a mill-girl to save 
three or four hundred dollars before marriage. The first few years of 
married life are safely tided over by the united savings of the couple, 
and it is unusual for the children not to begin work by the time they 
are fourteen. They can then earn two dollars and a half and upward, 
and this sum, as a rule, goes into the family treasury.- Thus there will 
often be five or six bread-winners in the family, and, if thrifty, a neat 
little sum may be laid away. Thrift and economy are, however, rather 
exceptional virtues among the mill-workers. They eat twice a day the 
most expensive meat (sixteen and eighteen cents per pound), and pay 
extravagant sums for early vegetables. The more expensive brands 
of tea and coffee are always demanded by them. The girls indulge in 
candy to an alarming extent, and their costly and unsuitable style of 
dress is proverbial. About this there is something pathetic: it is often 
the only channel open to their untrained sense of aay. 

Ex-Senator Chace, a large mill-owner in Rhode Island, says, 
“ Pecuniarily the factory is a success, but, in my judgment, the moral 
and sanitary influences are bad.” No one who has gone among the 
mill-girls can doubt this for a moment. Even if there is nothing in- 
jurious in the materials on which they work,—and there very often is, 
—the confinement, the lack of ventilation and pure air, and the monot- 
ony of their work would have a bad effect upon them. Many of the 
girls are obliged to be on their feet all day, and others have to sit in a 
constrained, unnatural position. They are great sufferers from rheu- 
matism, partly on account of the draughts in which they work, partly 
on account of their insufficient clothing. The rooms in which they 
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work are hot, and they go out into the cold air without proper wraps. 
They know that mill-life is hard, and bad for the health, but they have 
higher wages and more independence than in domestic service, and it is 
difficult to persuade them to go down—as they think—to that. When 
work is steady and health is good, mill-operatives are not so ground 
down by poverty as is sometimes thought. But “hard times” and the 
“rainy day” come to all, and then the Beneficial Society stands them in 
good stead. To this they will have contributed, say, twenty-five cents 
weekly ; in time of sickness it allows them five dollars a week for 
perhaps fifteen weeks, sends a doctor and medicine, and is a great help. 

One of the dangers to which both employers and employed are 
liable is that of lowering the operatives to their common designation, 
“hands.” The condition of body, mind, and soul is overlooked, ex- 
cept so far as it affects manual dexterity. The work soon becomes 
purely mechanical, and the girl, with no education since her fifteenth 
year, is thrown back upon the resources of her own mind, since the 
noise of the machinery often precludes the doubtful advantage of con- 
versation with one’s neighbors. Is it a wonder if the mind becomes a 
sort of blank ? 

The monotony of this mechanical work becomes appalling. Take 
the case, for example, of a cigar-maker. She is a first-class “ hand,” 
and can make six hundred cigars a day. How many revolutions of the 
deft fingers will that require in one day, in one week, in one year? 
The result makes one’s brain turn. And on what does her mind feed 
during the weary hours? Her work is not more monotonous, however, 
than that of the girl who minds the spinning-needles, clips the threads 
in the flying lace-looms, watches carefully for the tangles in the yarn- 
mills, or holds black cloth up to the light to look for defects, or than 
that of many other mill-hands. 

One of the worst features of factory life is that it is impossible to 
keep the children out of the mills. The political economist looks with 
pride at the laws which forbid the employment of children under ten, 
twelve, and thirteen years of age, or at the compulsory education law, 
demanding fourteen weeks of schooling in the year, and thinks, per- 
chance, that the bitter “cry of the children” goes up no more. But 
let him look around him instead of at his books, and he may see the 
pale faces and stunted forms of the children in manufacturing districts ; 
he may see the nervous, weary eyes of the cash-girls and cash-boys in 
our large shops, without going into the houses where the children of six 
and seven must be in readiness to sew on buttons, take out bastings, do 
the pressing, or put in gussets. But they must work to live, and per- 
haps it is better to live than to die ; at least there is a prejudice in favor 
of existence even when the choice appears doubtful. The parents 
evade the factory-laws by every means in their power; they change 
their names and residences, make one school-certificate do duty for 
several children, tell anything but the truth in regard to their ages. 
If the mill-superintendents are conscientious men, they will look at the 
children’s teeth, and send away those whom they judge under age. But 
it is to the manufacturers’ interest that the children should help, and 
why should they take more care for the children’s welfare than the 
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parents themselves? So it comes to pass that thousands of dwarfed, 
deformed little creatures of both sexes, unhealthy and undeveloped in 
body and in mind, work in the mills and factories of this great country, 
making one of the saddest sights that the sun looks down upon. 
Child-labor has rapidly grown to monstrous proportions within the 
last twenty years, but the more enlightened portion of the nation is 
waking to the folly and wrong of it. This is shown by the fact that 
legislation on this subject exists in many States, though often evaded, 
and that factory inspectors have been appointed, though their number 
is inadequate. Some -working-people will not let their children go 
into the mills, saying ‘“ they learn too much badness ;” others say it is 
better for them than to be on the streets. Mr. W. F. Willoughby has 
shown that the rate of wages is lowered by child-labor, since the rate 
of wages depends on “the standard of comfort,” which standard is 
lowered by the employment of the young children of a family. The 
effect of the prohibition of child-labor would be a permanent rise of 
wages, owing to the lessened competition, and also an improved con- 
dition of the laborer, rendering him more valuable as a consumer, which 
would lead to a better condition of the market. From the history of 
child-labor in England we may learn an instructive lesson for our. own 
country. In the last quarter of the eighteenth and the first of the 
nineteenth century it existed there to a horrible extent. Restrictive 
laws have been passed from time to time, with good results, and the 
condition of the British workman is now improving rapidly. 
Whatever may be the disadvantages of the factory, it is certainly 
a permanent institution, and it behooves us to consider what remedies 
or alleviations may be found for existing evils. The slow- but sure- 
moving wheels of Time will do their part. It is impossible in the 
eternal justice of things that labor should not in the end receive equal 
and fit compensation. As to the employees themselves, combination 
would do a good deal. If all the women workers would band together 
and steadfastly refuse to work for inadequate wages, a change would 
take place. At present this is hard to accomplish. Even if the women 
have “head” enough to form a union, and can find a leader, even if 
the natural submissiveness of the sex has been pushed to its farthest 
limit, there are hundreds ready to step in and take the strikers’ places. 
In the mean time we must wait and patiently do our part. Shorter 
hours would do a great deal for mill-girls. They would have more 
time for amusement, that recognized human need, more time for culture 
to relieve the deadly monotony of their working hours, and especially 
more time to learn the little arts of thrift and economy so necessary for 
women. Very few of them know how to sew, to make or even to mend 
their clothes. Their ignorance of household matters and of cooking is 
dense. All this is bad enough for themselves as girls, but when they 
marry their ignorance affects husbands and children as well. Badly- 
cooked food and a dirty house too often drive to drink and the many 
miseries that follow in its train. Those who would teach and help the 
mill-girls are hampered and baffled by the fact that they have no time 
to learn, and that the wearied body and dulled brain fall perforce into 
the stupor of exhaustion. Our early morning hours are, however, not 
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without good. We have all heard of the night side of London ; the 
girls are out till one or two o’clock in the morning, as they can sleep 
after that, and their work does not begin till eight or nine o’clock. 
Miss Guinness tells us that some English firms have adopted American 
hours in order to keep their girls off the streets, and with good effect. 
If we cannot have shorter hours, give us at least the Saturday half- 
holiday, not in summer only, but throughout the year. Much can be 
learned in a few hours a week, and the girls will have at least an 
opportunity to rest. “ Wherever man’s social opportunities have been 
most limited,” says Miss Clare de Graffenreid, “industrial and political 
progress has been slowest. Wherever women and children are con- 
demned to excessive toil, where the fatal industrial policy prevails of 
sacrificing human lives to produce and accumulate wealth, instead of 
the broad and humane policy of using wealth to save and improve 
human lives, there the homes are always most miserable, there reign 
illiteracy, pauperism, and vice. Each reduction in the hours of work, 
from sixteen to fourteen, from fourteen to twelve, from twelve to ten, 
has occasioned immediate and enormous improvement in the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes. Shorter hours tend not only to provide 
occupation for millions of unemployed, but will stimulate production 
and widen our markets by multiplying wants; they will make educa- 
tion possible, and conduce to a higher moral and social development 


in the home.” 
Elisabeth Morris. 
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| Bagge nee te tilting, 
Gayly lilting, 
Bob-o’-Lincoln swings and sings. 
Liquid strain of melting sadness, 
Drowned in sudden burst of gladness, 
Bob-o’-Lincoln sings and swings. 
Jolly rogue in priestly gown! 
Down and up, and up and down, 
With the wind-tossed meadow daisies 
Lightly tilting, 
To the listening meadow daisies 
Gayly lilting, 
Love-note clear, but rippling after, 
Saucy, happy, bubbling laughter. 
Merry heart, both brave and tender, 
I to thee my homage render. 
Swing and sing among the daisies 
To the sunny June thy praises! 
Joy and thou should mate together 


In the fragrant, fair June weather. 
Celia A. Hayward. 
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A MESS OF POTTAGE. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


HIS is not the story of a blizzard, but had not one detained me 
several days among the mountains of Western Pennsylvania I 
should not have made the discovery I did, and never should I have 
known—as now I do—how tightly twisted together are the threads of 
comedy and tragedy. And yet how can we judge of our own lives ?— 
it seems to me bitterness that I should have missed just what I cared 
for the most, that my life should be just what it is. Still, would I 
surrender what I have obtained? No—a thousand times, No! 

The little town to which the train finally crawled through the 
heavy storm was at once well packed with the passengers, who, seeking 
shelter in any houses where a bed was to be found, soon became hail- 
fellows-ill-met, and began to exchange experiences and opinions around 
the stoves in the tavern and the store, where all the men from the 
country around thronged to meet them. For my own part, I was not 
altogether sorry for the enforced leisure. I had been to a Western 
city at a consultation, and I was well satisfied with the result and the 
fee, and very ready to work up some account of the case while it was 
perfectly fresh in my mind, especially as the treatment agreed upon 
was distinctively American and much questioned in England. I saw 
the chance of scoring one. The rest of the party were not so well 
occupied, and after they had wondered how far a man could walk over 
the drifts, supposing they would bear him, and how far he could ride 
upon a horse, supposing any of the roads were open, and had bet upon 
how long it would take to dig out the tracks, they began to weary, and 
there was some pleasurable excitement over the announcement that an 
entertainment for the benefit of something was to be held in the school- 
house. And I bought my ticket when the time came, and filed in with 
the rest, in very good humor indeed, and quite ready to be amused. 
The platform was artistically draped in sheets and red table-cloths, the 
desk was covered with a yellow scarf, and upon the blackboard was 
displayed the programme, number by number as each came in turn, 
the space being inadequate for the placing of it all at one time. We 
had singing, a clog dance, and some mysterious tricks with cards, and 
then the “Star Company” was announced upon the blackboard. In 
this company there were but two people. One of them was the hus- 
band of my cousin Natalie, and the other was her daughter ! 

Long training has made it easy for me to bear any shock with a 
reasonable appearance of serenity, but this overpowered me. I was 
totally unprepared, and most of all for the seeing of the mother in the 
daughter,—seeing Natalie as she had been when I was her only lover. 
I do not recall anything the two said or did, except that suddenly 
Cyril Stuart perceived me, stood still, and then walked off the stage. 
And yet he did not know I had been told that he was the husband of 
my cousin. 
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The next day my landlord asked me if as a physician I had noticed 
Mr. Stuart’s sudden illness. “ He used to be a fine actor,” he said, 
“and I have heard was particularly good in lovers’ parts, but I think 
he is a little old for Romeo and would have done better if he’d gone 
in for something easier last night. But Miss Elizabeth—ah, she’s a 
Juliet for you! Isn’t she a blossom? But she’s going to be a singer. 
Every winter they go to New York for her lessons; this year Cyril 
had the grippe, and I am afraid he is done for. You know he lives 
a little way up the hill. Sometimes in the summer we can hear her 
singing all the way down here. She’s got a tip-top voice.” 


Natalie’s husband and her daughter! I paid very little attention to 
the American theory of treatment, but sat in my room longing to get 
out of the town. There are liars who are like frogs, inasmuch as they 
first shed the skin—or the lie—and then swallow it. And to this class 
did my beautiful cousin Natalie belong. If it pleased her to say black 
was white, she not only expected the world to agree with her, but she 
imagined it was white. The simplicity of her belief in her own inven- 
tions was a psychological study. And upon no one did she practise with 
as much assurance as upon her cousin Harold. She took it for granted 
I should always agree with her, that what she chose to forget I forgot 
with her, what she wished to ignore I should pass over without ques- 
tion, and that her word was to be taken no matter how she contradicted 
herself. It never disturbed her when I found her out, or when I 
jaughed at her. When I scolded her she became a witch of sweetness, 
and coaxed me back to good humor. When it pleased her to pose, she 
was vexed if I did not admire each new part, and in my own heart I 
knew she well became any mood she chose to assume. 

A thousand times have I told her she could save herself trouble by 
being frank in the beginning, but she would laugh and make a pretty 
speech. Nothing pleased her so much as making a man yield to her 
wiles, and of all men I was the most frequent victim. If I protested 
and refused to listen to her she was the better pleased. She liked to 
gain her way by working for it: what came to her upon the air was 
of no value. As she grew older she grew even more skilful with her 
blandishments ; let her enter the lists, and there was not a young girl 
in New York who could afford to despise the trouble she could give. 
For the lover who came direct to her she cared. nothing, but the one 
she could draw sighing from another woman was an object very de- 
lightful to her—until she had won him. But in one thing she was 
blameless ; she would not listen to a married man: the husbands were 
safe from her conscious enticements. And the older she grew, the 
better did she like to be the first love of a faithful and ardent heart. 
She called the young men her experiments, and said she taught them 
how to woo, meaning that other women should afterwards profit by her 
lessons. “My boys,” she once said to me, “have turned out charm- 
ing lovers. I know this, because their wives have told me so with 
exultation. They think I will care, that they are asserting a victory, 
but I know who is to be thanked. Did you ever,” she continued, 
“think how necessary it is that men should be taught to win and keep 
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women? You have not the dimmest idea—being a born lover your- 
self—how few men know how to make love. I have had men take 
my hand as if it was a spider, and ask me to marry them as though 
they were not sure their fathers would approve of it. Some men sit 
on the other side of the room and ask you if you have ever felt the 
magnetic influence of personality. You need not laugh. It was only 
yesterday that question was asked me. And there is little Joe Madi- 
son—he wants to ask me to marry him, and so he follows me like a 
shadow, looking out for the moment when the question will be apropos 
of something else.. He fancies I will think him abrupt if the matter is 
not put in a ‘ by-the-way’ sort of manner. I remember when I was a 
young girl I used to wonder why boys always thought a girl expected 
to be kissed. I now understand that no one tells them better. There 
is a great deal of wisdom talked upon the behavior of girls: I think a 
missionary should be sent among the boys under twenty-four, to give 
them a little of the instruction the mothers fail to bestow on them. 
It is too much to ask of a girl that she should train herself and the 
boys also! You need not smile. I am talking solidly. It is the 
mothers and fathers who are to blame. I range myself upon the side 
of the girls, and I teach the boys how they should behave,—especially 
if they fancy themselves in earnest.” 

‘Some of your boys,” I replied, a little hotly, “ have been too much 
in earnest.” 

At this she turned quite pale. She was not entirely without heart, 
and she could have heard cries from the grave had she listened. 


The story I have to tell began when she was about twenty-one, and 
I four years older. I had gone to a dinner-party expecting to meet 
Natalie and her father, but he came late and alone. 

“ What do you think,” he said, gayly, advancing to the hostess,— 
“what do you think that girl of mine has done? What excuse do you 
think she has sent for not coming? Only this: that she has gone 
abroad! If you believe me, I never was so astonished as when she 
told me last night. You may know how it confused me, or I should 
have sent you word. I never knew any one so devoted to sensa- 
tion!” 

And after this he was silent, and from him no one ever knew more 
concerning Natalie. Of course no one believed his explanation, nor could 
any one help seeing that his countenance would fall into lines of worry 
and sternness when he was off guard. For my own part, I ascertained 
that if Natalie had sailed by any of the steamers from New York it 
was not under her own name. But no one thought she had gone alone. 
Some thought it was a runaway marriage, and others, a freak soon to be 
exposed. Kitty Fairlamb, her dearest friend for the past six months, 
announced that she had gone into a convent, and after a while this 
became more than a rumor, and many credited it. “It would be like 
her,” it was said. But no one talked much to either her father or 
me. They all discovered that we expected the story he had told to be 
taken without question, and so as the weeks and the months went by 
she was forgotten—or, at least, not talked about. 
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For myself, I was always on the watch. I had a prevision that I 
should be first to hear of her, and this indeed happened. A year and 
more had passed, and it was summer-time, when I received a letter 
from her giving a New York address and asking me to come at once 
and see her. This letter came in the morning, and, although I had 
more patients in my office than usually falls to the lot of the young 
physician, I put on my hat and without delay obeyed her demand 
upon me. I found her in an actors’ boarding-house far down town, 
pale and ill, but more lovely than ever. The child Elizabeth was a 
month old, and lay in a bed made up in a bureau drawer placed upon 
two chairs. 

And this was the end of all her splendid dreams! For this she 
had scoffed at me and thrown off others,—this—this—to marry a 
second-class actor, a man to whom the part of lover was given on the 
off nights! To this estate of poverty, of humiliation, of hiding, had 
she come! I had dreamed her courageous, and, behold, she had played 
the coward. Nothing could have been more commonplace, more 
absurd, than this marriage. Tired of it? She could not speak of it. 
Her husband wearied her, the child vexed her. “Do you think,” 
she cried, “that I can sit here and hold that thing and hear it cry, and 
be happy, when I know how the wind is blowing over the sea, and 
what it would be to sit on the rocks and be lazy and irresponsible? If 
I could have one spring into the surf! You do not know what a per- 
petual trouble a baby is. When its father is at home he does not mind 
its wailing ; he can walk the floor with it and attend to it and never 
mind ; indeed, he likes it. I don’t think I do, and I hate the red 
brick walls and the roofs on which the hideous sun is shining.” 

For my own part, I should have thought the baby lying asleep, 
with one little pink fist pushed under its cheek, a lovely and sorrowful 
sight had it been the child of any other woman, but as it was Natalie’s 
I looked upon it with an abhorrence that was inhuman. She slightly 
smiled as she perceived the horror with which I viewed it, and then at 
once I arose, and, taking it up still sleeping, held it in my arms, where 
it rested content. 

“Truly,” said she, “that is a pretty picture, and the mothers 
must all think you a pattern doctor. But my baby is all right, sir. 
It has never had an ache or a pain since it was born. I am the 
sick one.” 

Then she told me why she had sent for me. It was not because 
she wanted my sympathy, nor because I had been her cousin, her 
brother, or her lover, as occasion might demand, but because I was a 
doctor and she had faith in my skill. “Two months ago,” she said, 
“T thought I should die, and I think I was glad: it seemed a sensi- 
ble thing todo. But now I am not willing to wind up my accounts 
with life. I feel it owes me something, and I am going to have it. I 
want to get well. I want to be a pretty, happy girl again, and it is to 
you I look for help.” 

“T may make you well again,” said I. “I don’t know that it 
makes any difference whether you are pretty or not. As to happiness, 
you must look out for that yourself.” 
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“Make me well,” she replied, “and I have no doubt of the pret- 
tiness, and it will go hard with me if I do not get some happiness, 
Don’t look at me in that way. You need not be afraid I am going to 
do anything worse than I have already done. I shall keep a clean 
record, Harold.” 

* “You never go out of the house ?” 

“Never. How could I? Down here I should never meet any 
of the women I knew,—but the men? I am not so sure of that. I 
suppose some of them come here upon business.” 

“They would never know you.” 

“Am I so ugly as that? I knew I was changed, but I did sup- 
pose there was some vestige of the old Natalie left. Thank you kindly, 
Cousin Harold.” : 

When I asked her what she ate, she laughed. The things were 
queer and she did not know their names. “ Yes,” she said, “I have 
had macaroni and a cabbage hash. I used to like hash when it was 
called croquettes. Did you ever think of that? Croquettes are only 
hash, and I used to like them ; and chicken salad is hash too, and so is 
terrapin. But there is hash and hash, and we have one kind and you 
swells another.” 

“You have a cough,” I said, taking no notice of this attempt to 
irritate me; “you have no appetite, you remember your mother died 
of consumption, and you think you are following her ?” 

“T know I am,” said she, very simply. 

“But you are not. What you want is, in the first place, more 
fresh air, in the second, better food, and in the third, content.” 

“ Well, and how am I to get these requisites ?” 

“Tn the first place, you must give up this foolish concealment. 
You have made a bad bargain: now own up to it. If you will have 
sense enough to do this you can go out and not be afraid, you will eat 
and sleep, and so get rid of your dyspepsia and hysteria.”> 

“Thank you for your diagnosis, but I have neither dyspepsia nor 
hysteria.” 

“Call it whatever you please, but if you want to get well you 
must follow my advice. Make your own diagnosis, but do what I tell 
you. And, in the first place, ask your father to forgive you.” 

“Poor papa! Did he ever show you the letter I wrote him when 
I went away? No? Why, I thought every one would see it.” 

“ He never mentioned a letter from you. Possibly he did not like 
it as well as you did.” And then she questioned me until I convinced 
her that society had taken her disappearance mildly. It is possible 
that I did not do justice to the curiosity which had been awakened, 
but I told as much as I thought wholesome. 

“Then, if you have told me the truth, no one cared for my dis- 
appearance, and it will be easy for me to go back ?” 

“Tt will be easy enough. To return with a husband and a child 
will make you very interesting.” 

“You do not think all my friends have forgotten me? Are all the 
girls married, now I am out of the way? And you? Are you making 
nice speeches to a girl who is better and prettier than ever I was? 
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Tell me all the news. I really hanker to hear something of my old 
world.” 

I stayed with her until the baby, waking, stirred, and this brought 
me to a sense of the time. I laid the child upon her lap, and stood up 
to go. She leaned her pretty head back against the shabby old chair, 
and, looking at me with mischief in her eyes, said,— 

“ And so I may get well if I am good and happy? And you'll 
all receive me if I come back to you in a proper state of mind? T’ll 
do that. You'll see me coming afar off, confessing that I am old and 
ugly and that my clothes are horrid. If any one should meet me 
as [ come they will never recognize me. And I will tell everybody 
how I have had to eat hash,—poor people’s hash,—and everything 
else that will make me an awful example. And Cyril? What do 
you think the girls will say to him? He is better-looking than he 
was when we were married, and then they all raved over him. I 
wish,” and here she really seemed to be a little more in earnest, “I 
wish he had fallen in love with me at the very first, but he did not. 
It was with Kitty Fairlamb, and, do you know, I always liked to see a 
man in love with her. Of course I never allowed her to keep a lover. 
It would have injured my prestige. When she truly captured a nice 
fellow, it was such fun to see him come over to me, and the slower he 
was in the coming the more fun it was,” 

“If I remember, you were quite as keen for the lovers of any 
other girl. It was not only Kitty who made you covetous.” 

“But I liked her lovers best. She is such a nice girl, and she 
wears ; that is more than you can say of me. I suppose I don’t keep 
up being in earnest. Kitty does. She was always ahead of me in 
school. I have often wished some one would make me really as 
much in earnest as she is.” , 

“There seems to have been one man who iuduced you to believe 
yourself so,” 

“Yes, but for the life of me I do not understand how he did 
it.” Then she paused a moment. “Harold,” she said, “why were 
you not one of Kitty’s adorers? It would have been better for all 
of us.” 

“ Natalie,” I answered, “ you are a fiend.” 


When next I saw my cousin she was in her father’s house. She 
had left her husband and child, and becoming “ Miss Rochester” again 
had coolly picked up the threads of life. When it was understood that 
she had returned, there was an instant social tempest, and everybody 
asked everybody else what was to be done about it. But it was soon 
discovered that this question was to be settled by Natalie herself. 
Everybody was to accept her explanation that she had been in Egypt, 
Russia,—even in Siberia. What was to be said? Here was her father. 
If he knew of anything wrong, he had passed it over, and, as he had 
money, family, fashion, and his clubs, back of him, he was a social - 
power not to be ignored. Besides, there was a cousin who was per- 
fectly able, and more than willing, to settle with any man who should 
be careless in what he said of her. Never was a scandal faced with a 

Vot. LIV.—9 é 
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higher head than was shown by Natalie and her family, and finally it 
was conceded that she always did odd things: that this was unusually 
odd must be allowed. 

One factor in her favor was her remarkable beauty. It was rash 
to condemn a creature so lovely. She devoted herself to the busi- 
ness of being charming, and she succeeded. Never before had she 
been so dangerous as she now became, and again it was not Kitty 
Fairlamb only who realized Natalie’s. intention of having all the 
lovers at her feet. It was said she was mad for admiration, but 
this was a mistake. It was not admiration for which she was seek- 
ing, but sensation. She fought for an emotion that should force her 
to forget the mortifications of her memory. She fancied she could 
compel her fate and make it what she pleased. So she assumed the 
position of demand, and this Life does not permit. _Demand—and 
Life refuses. This Natalie could not comprehend, and she considered 
herself defrauded because she could not have what she asked for. 
When she was breaking the hearts of others, her one desire was to 
break her own. She desired to drown in a great passion all it 
sickened her to remember. In a tumultuous present she wished to 
blot out the degradation of the past. It pleased her vanity to subju- 
gate men, but she did not care for the love she conquered. In turn 
she regarded each one of her victims as a possible master, and each 
time, disappointed, turned away. She drew man after man into her 
net, only to wearily throw them out when they failed to awaken her 
own heart and give her the chance to play the part of heroic refusal. 
She seemed to me to be a travesty of Marguerite, who does not, as 
the shallow actress fancies, awaken to life and herself because Faust 
loves her, but because she loves him. It is-so little to a woman to 
be loved! Come, all ye who are,trifled with, discarded, disdained, 
tell me if your devotion, your tenderness, is a gain to you,—if your 
constancy does not weary her, your watchfulness tire her. When 
you fast, does she not feast? Has sorrow softened her, or remorse 
compelled her? Has she conscience, has she feared retribution or 
regarded justice, and does she not defend herself by saying she never 
dreamed it? But let love seize her and become her master, and, be- 
hold, the steel, dead to the voice which called, rushes to the magnet 
which simply exists! 

And I—how did I stand toward her? Ah, I had to accept 
Russia with the others. She ignored the knowledge that I had been 
in her Moscow with her, and she would neither speak to me nor allow 
me to talk to her of what I knew. More than once did I very plainly 
begin to tell her of her duty toward Elizabeth, but I soon learned 
where peace lay. When I agreed to the terms she dictated, how 
could an angel have been sweeter? She omitted no attention a sister 
would show to a brother, and in her subtle way let me understand 
that as long as I was her “ brother” no one was so dear to her. Her 
. father was as inscrutable as she, and I could not tell how much he 
knew or what he had exacted when he took her home again. 

Still, I had my revenge—upon myself. I went night after night 
and saw Cyril Stuart act. And, by one of the freaks of Fate, this 
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was the winter of his greatest success, and when he was upon the cast 
the theatre would be crowded. Soon I began to realize the spell he 
had thrown over Natalie, and to perceive how the actor had upon the 
stage fulfilled some of the conditions she exacted of the lover, and it 
was not difficult to comprehend how the glamour was soon dispelled in 
the narrow life to which he took her. So here were the three of us: 
Stuart, glittering in his parts, each night fearing, hoping, he should see 
Natalie in the audience ; in his heart believing that if he did he could 
by his playing woo her back to him; Natalie, undaunted, playing her 
part with a skill never surpassed ; and I, watching, eating out my heart 
and saying nothing. Surely this was a comedy turned to the bitter- 
ness of an unnecessary tragedy! And this went on for years. At 
the time at which this section of my tale begins, with my discovery 
of Elizabeth and her father in their poor sphere of life, I was well 
known in my profession, everybody knew the reason of my bachelor 
life, and every one said that when Natalie married I should be her 


choice ; but I knew better ! 
(To be concluded.) 


Louise Stockton. 
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E wrote his name 
On the sands of Fame, 
And dreamed ’twould perish never ; 
But Time’s gray wave 
Those shores did lave, 
And the name was gone forever. 


With tender guile 
She bound awhile 
Young Love in a fetter of flowers ; 
But e’en as she dreamed 
He was true as he seemed, 
He had flown to rosier bowers. 


Now youth and maid, 

In the church-yard laid, 
Know neither of love nor glory ; 

But many a youth 

And maid in sooth 


Tell over and over the story. 
Zoe D. Underhill. 
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A SCATTERED SECT. 
THE “ARMY OF THE LORD.” 


F, being on a visit to Brighton, you should happen to ascend the 
somewhat precipitous and certainly not very pleasing thorough- 
fare known as Edward Street, just behind the Marine Parade, you could 
hardly fail to perceive a long, low-roofed building with high barred 
windows and a great iron gate facing the street and leading to a court- 
yard of almost prison-like gloom. The front of the building is painted 
red ; and the words “ The Sanctuary of Jehovah” were once inscribed 
in huge black letters across the facade. Here until recently the very 
peculiar people known as the “ Army of the Lord” had their head- 
quarters. But, alas for the dreams of ill-regulated enthusiasm, the 
place knows its strange tenants no more, and the “Sanctuary of Jeho- 
vah” is now the property of the Salvation Army, destined to be used 
as “barracks” for the east end of Brighton. The “Army of the 
Lord” is no more. Its glory was rather lurid while it lasted, but it 
did not last more than three years. To many it was a marvel that the 
sect kept together so long. 

The secret of sits tenacity of life in face of the reproach of men was 
the dogged perseverance of its originator and leader and the equally 
dogged (and also rather pathetic) faithfulness of that leader’s last two 
adherents. These three—“ King Solomon,” Brother Caleb, and a young 
man known in the “ Army of the Lord” as the “ Recorder of Israel” 
—clung to each other to the end, in face of almost universal local oppro- 
brium and bitter and often unfair newspaper criticism. The fascina- 
tion which “ King Solomon” undoubtedly exerted over his last two 
adherents is shown by a recent deliverance of the “ Recorder of Israel” 
concerning his chief. He said, “ He is the servant of God. He is a 
prophet and a king. The world will not hear him: it has turned its 
back upon him; professors and false prophets have maligned and per- 
secuted him. It is the world that will suffer. He has a mission from 
God; he is God’s special messenger in these faithless and professing 
days, and he has remained faithful. But you have despised: and _re- 
jected him; and now the door is shut, and God has withdrawn His 
messenger.” 

It was early in 1887 that an evangelist named James William Wood 
first became known in dissenting circles in England. He was not in 
orders ; he never called himself “reverend.” In London he began in 
a quiet way to preach “ faith-healing ;’ and he was taken up and con- 
siderably advertised by persons who held to the literal interpretation 
of the words “The Lord shall heal thine infirmities,” and similar 
scriptural phrases. Mr. Wood, although an Englishman,—he was born 
at Maresfield, a village in Mid-Sussex,—had spent the greater part of 
his life in Australia, where he had won a reputation as a preacher of 
considerable power; and he had returned to England for the purpose 
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of propagating his faith-healing ideas. I have heard him say that the 
Lord had told him in a vision to go to Brighton and there await a 
second vision as to the new revelation which he was destined to receive 
and announce to the world. He did not know, he stated, at that time 
what he was required to do; but he obeyed the heavenly injunction, and 
the formation of the “ Army of the Lord” was the sequel. When he 
first came to Brighton he conducted a series of faith-healing services in 
one of the rooms of the Royal Pavilion,—services which were largely 
attended by wealthy persons. They were also attended by many per- 
sons suffering from bodily ailments ; and some sensation was made by 
the cures which were said to have been effected simply by faith and the 
laying on of hands. A wealthy merchant in Brighton, a man foremost - 
in all good works, and whose sincerity of purpose is not for a moment 
to be doubted, became Mr. Wood’s close friend for a considerable time. 
One result of this friendship was a series of services of an unusual 
character at the rooms of the Brighton branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. This gave Mr. Wood a locus standi among 
Brighton Nonconformists ; and he speedily gathered round him a large 
number of friends. Shortly after this the building in Edward Street 
which was to become famous as the “ Sanctuary of Jehovah” was pur- 
chased, the funds, as the bankruptcy proceedings subsequently revealed, 
being supplied by a maiden lady of strong religious feeling. Thus the 
new sect, the “ Army of the Lord,” with Mr. Wood, now named “ King 
Solomon,” at its head, became established, it was hoped, in a perma- 
nent habitation. 

Its success in point of numbers was remarkable. The fame of the 
“new revelation” which the new “ King Solomon” was declaring became 
noised abroad ; and many religious enthusiasts flocked to Brighton to 
see for themselves if all they had heard were true. The result was that 
several of these strangers returned home to dispose of their possessions, 
and, with their wives and families, threw in their lot with the “ Army 
of the Lord,” taking up their abode either in the house adjoining the 
“Sanctuary” or in one of the houses, such as “ Nazareth House,” 
“Covenant House,” etc., which the army rented near the Sanctuary. 
At one time the “ Army of the Lord” numbered some three hundred 
members ; but the majority of these were “outside” members: that is 
to say, persons who had not given up all they possessed to the army 
and forsaken the world entirely (a sign of peculiar grace), but attended 
the services after the manner of members of other religious com- 
munities. 

Those who gave up their all to follow the “ Army of the Lord” were 
no longer known by their former names: thus, there were in the army 
such personages as King David, King Saul, King Hezekiah, King 
Josiah, Queen Esther, the Queen of Sheba, Faithful Abraham, Brother 
Isaac, Brother Jonathan, Brother Paul, and so forth, the Bible being 
ransacked by the “ prophetesses of Israel” (who had the honor of 
“naming” new recruits) in their anxiety to give variety to this het- 
erogeneous confraternity of “ primitive Christians,” as they delighted 
to describe themselves. Now and then the prophetesses either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally slipped past Holy Writ in their eager 
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search for royal names; and there were actually in the army a King 
— a King Canute, and a Queen Victory,—the last-named a mere 
child. 

The dresses were formed originally pretty much after the style of the 
dresses worn in the Salvation Army, which body, however, “King 
Solomon” never seemed tired of denouncing with great vehemence. 
But gradually the most wonderful vagaries in the way of costumes were 
introduced, and “King Solomon” gave up his original scarlet flannel 
jersey for a magnificent robe of purple and gold. Attired in this, the 
old man looked quite imposing, with his long iron-gray beard, his fine 
black eyes, and his not undignified presence. He could scarcely be de- 


- seribed as a well-educated man. He seemed to have very little acquaint- 


ance with current thought; and his pronunciation was not perfect. But 
he had fire. He was what I may be allowed to call a powerful natural 
preacher. He had the Bible at his finger-ends, and could pour out 
quotations from it endlessly. His energy was astonishing,—that is, his 
energy of tongue. I have seen him rouse his people to a perfectly 
amazing pitch of enthusiasm. His power over his followers seemed to 
be absolute. More than once I have seen men and women jump up 
from their seats while he was preaching, rush frantically into the “golden 
circle” (a railed enclosure before the crimson-mantled preaching dais), 
and dance there like mad people. Certainly most, if not all, of his 
adherents were persons of highly excitable temperament, and were 
religious enthusiasts before they went to him. He claimed to he the 
only expounder of “ primitive Christianity” in the world. He made 
other claims not less surprising. Strangers who went to hear him two 
or three times and who appeared to take an interest in the work were 
occasionally favored with curious epistles from the “King” and his 
prophets. I have a whole heap of these, addressed solemnly to my 
unworthy self from time to time; and very wonderful epistles some of 
them are. The very last I had the honor of receiving was short and 
enigmatic. It ran: 
‘(21 Dedah, 2 B.M. 

“Tnstructions for King Pereagah. It is the will of Jehovah that 
thou go and see Mr. Brown and tell him the Lord has sent thee to warn 
him for the last time, and give him Rev. 21:8. 

“Kina SOLOMON. 

“ Confirmed : 

“Kina BEREACCAH.” 


The saints were constantly changing their names, A plain “brother” 
to-day would be a “king” to-morrow; a prophetess who was a plain 
“sister” one day would be a “queen” the next. The greatest bane of 
the “ Army of the Lord” was, indeed, its whimsicality. It was always 
absorbed in some new freak ; and when it had not some new childish 
toy on hand in the way of dress or names or deportment its prophets 
and prophetesses were having a row among themselves. Real evangel- 
istic work there was none. 

The movement shaped itself by degrees. It did not begin with a 
code of clearly-defined laws. New rules were continually being pro- 
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mulgated as occasion seemed to require. Hence the chaotic state in 
which the army began, continued, and finally broke up. The oppor- 
tunities for the foundation of a new sect were favorable. Money 
appeared to be plentiful; of enthusiasm there was an unlimited supply; 
and things looked so rosy at one time that branch “Sanctuaries” were 
opened at Worthing and Maidstone. But the strong guiding hand was 
lacking. 

Much has been written concerning the credulity of the followers 
of “ King Solomon ;” and it would be difficult to use exaggerated terms 
in this connection. One of the “ revelations” was to the effect that the 
Man Child spoken of in the Revelation was to be born in the army, the 
mother, one of the prophetesses, being named ; and great and wonderful 
were the preparations made for the little stranger’s advent. The unborn 
babe was preached about, sung about, shouted about, and the notorious 
“glory-hole” was draped with gold silk and decorated with palms from 
Palestine for its reception. The child was still-born ; and the disap- 
pointment thus caused was really the beginning of the end of the sect. 
It was able to survive “King Solomon’s” fruitless journey to the Holy 
Land in search of the lost Ark of the Covenant, the precise where- 
abouts of which had been revealed to him; its loyalty even persisted 
notwithstanding his inability to raise a brother from the dead,—a 
miracle which he declared could be done if only his people had suffi- 
cient faith. But the disappointment as to the New “ King of Israel” 
proved a staggering blow. Then there arose a rebellion in the camp: 
several of the chief prophets and prophetesses (some of the women 
appear to have been incurable intriguers) put their heads together with 
a view to the exercise of a little power on their own account, a con- 
spiracy which led to a curious crisis, the conspirators, declining to quit 
the Sanctuary, being literally starved into surrender, and then cast 
forth bag and baggage. 

Another severe blow was the non-fulfilment of a prophecy declaring 
that “ King Solomon” was on such and such a date to be carried up to 
heaven Elijah-like in a chariot of fire. 

One of the prophetesses was, however, raised from death to life. 
I have before me a long letter from the “ Recorder of Israel” de- 
scribing this unusual event. Here is a brief quotation : 

“T tell you it is true. . . . Queen Esther had to pay the penalty 
of literal and physical death. She had no illness. But the hand 
of the Lord was upon her, and she became gradually weaker from 
day to day until she died. The Lord afterwards raised her from the 
dead and gave her the name of Miriam, which she now bears.” The 
italicized sentence is underscored in the Recorder’s letter. The sect 
seemed to believe implicitly in this alleged miracle. The Recorder 
says in the same letter, referring to this same Miriam, “She had been 
a confirmed invalid, and was marvellously healed by the Lord, not 
by King Solomon or any other man, but by the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself, and she has since enjoyed good health.” No doctor was 
allowed to attend the saints. 

After the rebellion “ King Solomon” realized the necessity of put- 
ting down his foot a little more firmly. He issued a manifesto to his 
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people, in which he alluded to himself as the head of “the family of 
God,” and went on to say,— 


“If one member suffers all the members sympathize with him. 
Sin or disobedience is at once dealt with, and put away that the lump 
may be holy. Total abstinence from all alcoholic drinks is absolute. 
Tobacco, snuff, and all uncleanness forbidden. Fancy and useless jew- 
ellery is not of the Lord, but modest and plain attire as becometh 
saints. 

“The Lord Jesus calls whom He will into His Army, and gives 
them the position they occupy. Application for membership received 
at ‘Head Quarters, the Sanctuary of Jehovah,’ Brighton, and the will 
of the Lord ascertained and communicated. 

“The Lord added to them day by day those that were being saved.’ 
(Acts 2 : 47.) 

“Grace, love and peace, in the unity of faith and truth, be unto you 
from Jehovah the Lord of Host, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

“Yours in the service of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the Captain of our Salvation. 

“Called by His Grace, sealed, anointed, and named 

“Kine SoLoMON, 
“To build His Spiritual Temple. 
“ Army of the Lord, 


“‘ ASSEMBLY HALL, BRIGHTON.” 


I am the possessor of a whole bundle of King Solomon’s manifes- 
toes, and very queer reading they are; but the above is one of the few 
which touched upon the internal economy of the army, the others 
referring to spiritual concerns with which the builder of the Spiritual 
Temple had been “ commanded by the Lord” to deal. 

Another feature of the army which created much scandal was the 
dancing in the “golden circle.” I have seen as many as twenty men, 
women, and young girls dancing at one time in this confined space. To 
a serious-minded person the spectacle was a very remarkable and at 
times also a very painful one. The dancers were supposed to be under 
the power of the Holy Spirit. ‘Our enemies say,” I once heard 
“King Solomon” remark, “that our brothers and sisters here dance 
because I have mesmerized them. Well, that is nonsense, of course. 
I could no more mesmerize them than I could mesmerize that wall. 
No, the Holy Spirit is upon them, and they are dancing because they 
can’t help themselves.” And I must admit that it has seemed to me 
(and I have been a repeated and an attentive observer of their pro- 
ceedings) that, once they got into the railed and carpeted enclosure, and 
began whirling round and round, and across and across, generally with 
their eyes shut and one or both of their hands raised above their heads, 
the dancers were unable to stop themselves, and were compelled to go on 
until they became exhausted. Sometimes they would dance out of the 
enclosure into the hall among the audience ; and then there was a good 
deal of irreverence. One night when the army was at close quarters 
with poverty and the Gas Company had refused to supply them with 
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light, the afternoon meeting was continued after the twilight shadows 
had filled the Sanctuary, and the brothers and sisters looked like ghosts 
in the gloom—if ghosts can be supposed to be capable of keeping up a 
lugubrious melody for three-quarters of an hour at a stretch—as_ they 
danced all over the place. It was an experience to remember: no “dark 
séance” was ever more weirdly unearthly. Several of the dancers 
dashed past close to me, and I noticed that all their eyes were closely 
shut and their faces wore a tense, ecstatic expression. How they man- 
aged to make their way about I cannot pretend to say ; for they were 
rushing about so frantically that even had they kept their eyes open it 
is difficult to understand how they could have saved themselves from 
coming to grief. The dull thud, thud of their feet in the darkness ; 
the wailing hymn-tune, “ Too late, too late, ye cannot enter now ;” the 
“ King” enthroned in his gorgeous robe on his chair of black and gold 
under the masses of crimson and gold drapery ; the long narrow win- 
dows like sheets of zinc in the fading evening light ; the cry every now 
and then from some part of the hall, “Jesus! Jesus! my Jesus, I love 
Thee!” or the incoherent “ Lord, Lord, Lord, keep me to Thy bleeding 
side!” (I shall never forget those words or the voice—a woman’s voice 
- —I heard crying them aloud in that strange place); and then the sug- 
gestion of something supernatural, almost terrible, about the whole 
thing,—it was an experience which will remain with me so long as 
memory shall last. The dais on which the King and his right-hand 
men stood was led up to by four or five steps; and I have seen these 
steps almost covered, and half of the dancing-ring also, with prostrate 
men, women, and children who had danced until they had fallen down 
from sheer exhaustion. 

But the sound of dancing is no more heard in the “Sanctuary of 
Jehovah.” The end has come to this attempt to revive what the now 
scattered sect believed to be the methods of the apostolic age; and 
the “ Army of the Lord” is dead. Before “King Solomon” gave up 
possession of the building he had the whole front of the “Sanctuary” 
plastered over with denunciatory, compassionate, and enigmatic legends. 
Across the panes of one of the large French windows of the dwelling- 
house ran the words, cut from sheets of white paper, “I Jehovah have 
come down to destroy all evil from the earth ;” and over the iron gate, 
“God save the King of Israel ;” while in the open space behind the 
gate (the scene of many an angry tumult) appeared on a blackboard the 
significant announcement, “ And the door was shut.” The assurance 
that this was “The City of the Faithful” read rather pathetically 
ironical in juxtaposition with a conspicuous placard stating that the 
“dwelling-house attached to this hall” was to let. High up on the 
gable was proclaimed “The Law. The Gospel. My Two Witnesses. 
The Sword of Jehovah and of King Solomon.” And again, defiantly, 
“T Jehovah give my King power to rule with the Golden Sceptre.” 
Alas, poor golden sceptre! And finally, in letters half as big as “ King 
Solomon” himself, “A. ARRGETEBA. Ark of Refuge. The Time 


of the end hath come.” - Ay, truly ! 
H. V. Brown. 
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A CASE OF HOODOO. 


N many Southern towns the mayor still holds his court for the trial 
of all police cases. Mayor Shallow does so in Bourbonville daily ; 
and, practically, the court and its clientéle are pretty much what they 
were in 1860. Even the mayor yet affects the awful state of a blue 
swallow-tail coat, adorned with many brass buttons, which, together 
with his blazing red face, his bloodshot and imperious eyes, and his 
savage voice, is a vision of terror to his prisoners, 

The other day Washington Webb, colored, was arraigned before 
this tribunal, charged with being a vagrant, a swindler, and a suspi- 
cious character generally. The principal witness was Jefferson Hunks, 
also colored, a simple-looking fellow, of a dull, dead-black complexion, 
with staring pop-eyes, projecting and flapping ears that seemed to grow 
out of the corners of his wide mouth, and a profusion of reddish, sun- 
burnt hair, gathered into tight little standing twists all over his head. 
He wore a scarecrow’s cast-off suit, and it graced him as if made to 
order for him, or as if it were an outgrowth upon him, as natural as 
his ears and hair. The prisoner, Webb, was as black as Hunks; but 
his skin shone with the metallic lustre of a blacksnake, and he was 
arrayed in all the glossy gorgeousness of new “store clothes,” holding 
in his hand a shiny stove-pipe hat which left bare a bullet-head clipped 
closely to the scalp. His white eyes, with small dark dots in their cen- 
tres, glanced around in ceaseless revolution, with unabashed assurance, 
and yet with a glint of deprecating condescension. 

Jefferson Hunks, being duly sworn, deposed as follows : 

“Well, you see, boss, I war gwine along by de ole mahket las’ 
Sunday mornin’, and dis nigger hyah come up to me and say, says he, 
‘You’s seed trouble, pard. I knows, fer I has a gif’.’” 

“A gift?” inquired the mayor, sharply. 

“ Dat’s ezactly what he say to me,” said Jeff; “and I says, ‘ You 
right; I has seed trouble, and trouble has seed me; and if de gif’ you 
talks about ’s fer me, han’ it over.’ ” 

“ Ah!” interjected Mayor Shallow, who seemed a little interested. 
“What did he give you?” 

“ He gin me taffy, sah,” replied Jeff; “dat what he gin me; and he 
say, ‘I has a gif’ to see trouble when I sees it, and I sees trouble roun’ 
you wuss’n flies in August roun’ a cider-press. Lemme tell yer for- 
tune,’ says he. ‘Good aig,’ says I: ‘tell it.” And den he axes me, 
‘How much’ll you gimme to show you de futyah and gin you a charm 
dat’ll keep off all bad luck and goofers? ” 

“‘ What are goofers, eh?” asked the mayor, gruffly. 

“ Laws, Mars’ Shallow,” exclaimed Jeff, “no nigger needn’t try 
to tell you nothin’ ’bout hoodoos and goofers. You knows niggers 
down to de groun’, and in course you knows what goofers is, I’s 
monst’ous scared o’ goofers, I is; and when dis hyah nigger say what 
I done tell you, says I, ‘ What you ax fer it all?’ He ups and says, 
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‘De contempt’ous and ridic’lous fee o’ two dolyahs.’ And I say, ‘Two 

dolyahs! No you don’t, nary time! Ill gin you fifty cents,’ says I, 

‘pervidin’ you'll ’shuah my life, wi’ healf and plenty all my days.’ 

Then he ’lows, ‘ Nigger, you wants too much fer too little. S’arch 

yer ol’ clo’es and gimme a dolyah an a half, and all you ax shill be 
ourn. 

we Hurry on,” said the mayor, sharply. 

“Yas, sah,” responded Jeff, continuing his story. “I war mon- 
st’ous jubrous I didn’t have dat much capital ’bout me at jist dat par- 
tic’lar moment ob time. But I shuck myself, I did, and I scratch’d 
my pockets, twell I managed to scrape up in nickels and sich one dolyah 
and thirty-nine cents. And den I handed de money to dis hyah nig- 
ger, and I says, ‘ Perceed to purjeck!’ Says he, ‘ Bein’ it’s you, pard, 
I'll do my bes’ endeavahs fer you; come one side wi’ me, into dis 
alley.’ 

rf Well, boss,” Jeff went on, “dis identic’lar nigger tuck me into 
de alley, and we sot down side by side on a stone dar. He takes my 
money, he does, and den he look at my lef’ han’. As soon, sah, as 
he begin to read my han’, he ’rouse my ’spicions; fer says he, ‘ Dis 
hyah line runnin’ right ’cross yer palm’—when, sah, it wa’n’t no 
line, on’y a crack in de dirt, and I tole de nigger so—hiyah! hiyah! 
hiya-a-a-ah!”” And Jeff roared with laughter. 

“Silence!” thundered the mayor, redder than a beet. ‘“ What 
do you mean, you rascal, by Jaughing in court, before me, in this 
manner ?” 

“So he’p me gracious, Mars’ Shallow,” said Jeff, in solemn serious- 
ness, “I’s obligated to tell de trufe, de whole trufe, and nothin’ but 
de trufe, and I declah I laugh jist pintedly dat way when dis nigger 
hyah mistuck de crack in de dirt fer a line in my han’.” 

“Don’t give me any more of it, sir,” said the mayor, fiercely. 
“And now finish your tale quickly.” 

“Well, sah,” resumed Jeff, “dis nigger hyah den ax me to wash 
my han’s, and when I hed done and done and done done it——” 

“What?” the mayor interrupted. 

“ And when I hed done and done and done done it,” repeated Jeff, 
with great dignity of emphasis, “dis Wash Webb begin ag’in to cir- 
cumspeck my lef’ han’; and says he, ‘I finds sickness and deaf all 
roun’ you ; yer granny ’I] soon die; yer aunts is in a duckline; yer brer 
can’t las’ long ; and yer wife——’ But jist dar I ’rupted him, and says 
I, ‘Nigger, what I pay you fer, heh? I wants to know what’s gwine 
happen to me, and hyah you is a-tellin’ what’s gwine to happen other 
folks. ? I don’t want to hyah my relations’ fortunes; I want to hyah 
mine, 

At this one of the lawyers present snorted suddenly and loudly 
with suppressed laughter. 

“Who was that?” shouted the mayor. But nobody answered. 

“The next person who laughs in this court to-day,” announced the 
mayor, sternly, “shall go to jail, if he can be identified. Contempt 
of this court is growing daily, and must be checked. On with your 
stupid rigmarole,” said he to Jeff, “and be done with it.” 
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“Qh, shuh! says I to Wash Webb,” the witness continued, 
“¢whah de bad luck whah gwine happen to me? I ax you dat, and I 
pays my money fer dat.’ And den he says, ‘ Keep yer eye on de man 
wi’ a black cast o’ countenance and a game leg. He knows too much 0’ 
yer gwines and comin’s; and his ol’ ’ooman washes fer a p’liceman.’ 
‘Hoot!’ says I; ‘I ain’t bodderin’ p’licemen, and p’licemen ain’t bod- 
derin’ me.’ ‘ Well,’ says dis nigger hyah, ‘ you watch dat man. Dar’s 
‘a ’ooman, too, ob a portlike frame, which she have her head done up in 
a yaller hankercher. She’ve got a bad eye on you, and she’s cur’ous 
to know how you has chicken fer dinner so offen.’ ‘Oh, shucks!’ says 
I, ‘1’s a-raisin’ o’ my own chickens, and I got a right to eat’em.’ And 
he say, ‘I’s got some powerful charms hyah in my pocket whah will 
purteck you f’um all de c’lamities o’ life and deaf.” And den he 
gimme dis hyah piece o’ leather, and dis hyah knotted shoe-string, and 
dis hyah scrap o’ bone.” Mr. Jefferson Hunks produced the enu- 
merated articles as he spoke, and delivered them to the court. 

“ What did he say they were?” inquired Mayor Shallow. 

“ He say dey was meddlers to cotch meddlers, tricks to beat tricks, 
and goofers to keep off hoodoos. When I ax him whah he got’’em, 
he say he didn’t: have any direck dealin’s wi’ de ole boy hisse’f, but he 
got ’em f’um a ole ’ooman whah did. And he tole me to persarve 
7em. I ax him, how? in sugar or sperrits? He say I must persarve 
7em in a bag, de which I must allers war roun’ my neck. Says I, 
Pp right, I will. Bless Moses I met you. Much ’bleeged.’ And 

at’s all.” 

“ How does it happen now, sir,” queried the mayor, “that you have 
had this man arrested and are here testifying against him ?” 

“T’ll tell you, boss,” replied Jeff, dropping his voice to a sepulchral 
whisper. “I went to meetin’ Sunday night, and de preachah preach at 
me so dat I war boun’ to ’fess up and git curvarted. I jist nat’ally 
couldn’t hope it, sah. I jined de chu’ch, in course, and I denounced 
de devil and all his wucks, and now I wants my money!” raising his 
voice to a roar of impressive earnestness. 

Even the stern mayor exploded in a guffaw of laughter on hearing 
this solemn statement, and naturally everybody else in the court-room, 
except Jefferson and Washington, followed suit. Order and quiet 
being again restored, without anybody having been sent to jail for con- 
tempt, the mayor turned to Washington Webb, the prisoner at the bar. 

“Wash Webb,” said he, “the evidence is strong, and I may say 
conclusive, against you, that you have defrauded Jeff Hunks of the 
sum of one dollar and thirty-nine cents, lawful and current money ; 
that you are a vagrant; and that you prowl about this town swindling 
the ignorant and credulous by pretending to tell their fortunes, and by 
other like false and fraudulent pretences and practices. Have you any 
witnesses, or have you anything to say for yourself?” 

“T suttinly has got somethin’ to say, sah,” answered the glib pris- 
oner, with all the indignant dignity of outraged innocence. “I is a 
perfessional colored gentleman, I is, a-pursuin’ and a-practisin’ my per- 
fession like any yuther perfessional gentleman. It war a fa’r bargain 
’twix’ me and dis trash nigger. I didn’t force him to pay me de money ; 
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and I reckon I’s got as good a right to tell fortunes as any yuther 
perfessional, wherer he be a doctor, or a passon, or a lawyer; and all 
dem does nothin’ but tell fortunes, as I knows on.” 

“ All that may be or may not be true, Wash,” said Mayor Shal- 
low; “but the unfortunate fact for you is that the law recognizes and 
licenses the professions you name, while it does not recognize and license 
yours.—Sergeant, take him to jail as a vagrant, and let him be kept 
there until he gives bond, with sufficient surety, in the sum of two - 
hundred dollars for his good behavior for twelve months.—Call the 
next case.” 

“ But, boss,” exclaimed Jefferson Hunks, his eyes bulging, his ears 
vibrating, and every twist of hair on his head writhing, “ whah’s my 
money ?” 

“T know nothing about that,” replied the mayor, shortly. “ You'll 
have to howl for that, I suppose.” 

And as the suggestion concurred with the internal emotions that 
tore him, the unlucky Jefferson involuntarily broke forth into a most 
lugubrious howl. 

“You rascal!” shrieked the mayor. “TI fine you ten dollars for 
that !—Take him in charge until he pays the fine, sergeant.” 

As Jeff was conducted to the pen set apart for prisoners, he took 
out a tattered handkerchief and vigorously rubbed his eyes and face. 

“My lawd!” he muttered, as he sat down and regained speech ; 
“and I jist done and done and done done what he tole me I mus’ do! 
I’s a hoodoo’d nigger! I’s goofered! I suttinly is !” 

“Yah, pard,” whispered Washington Webb, “ we’ll make a lovely 
"couple in de chain-gang! But if you’d minded what I tole you, and 
kep’ de charms, nuther on us ’ud ’a’ bin hyah.” 

“Hush up, and keep away f’um me,” wrathfully said Jeff, as he 
turned his back on Wash; “fer ef dah is anything in dis yeth I does 
dispise, it’s a nigger !” 

“ Den, you must dispise yerse’f,” retorted Wash. 

“T does!” said Jeff, with bitter emphasis. 

But Jeff escaped jail and the chain-gang. Just before court ad- 
journed, Mayor Shallow (whose bark is worse than his bite) called 
Jeff before him again. 

“ Well, are you going to pay the fine?” he asked. 

“T can’t, sah,” said Jeff. “TI hain’t a cent.” 

“ What have you got to say for yourself, then ?” 

“T’s mighty sorry, sah, I laughed and howled. I beg yer par- 
don, and I won’t do so no more, dough I is a mis’able goofered and 
hoodoo’d nigger !” ; 

“Go! clear out!” cried the mayor; “and if you ever come here 
again I’ll hoodoo you.” 

Jeff didn’t stand upon the order of his going, but went at once; 
and when he got to a side street, well out of the hearing of the court, 
he laughed and shouted consumedly in the exuberance of his joy at his 
own deliverance (notwithstanding the lost money) and of his satisfac- 


tion at the judgment that had overtaken the shining “ professional.” 
William Cecil Elam. 
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MORE RUDIMENTS, 


 ¢~ following letter we find it best to divide into sections and answer piece- 
meal. 

“ Will you be so kind as to answer the following questions? 

(I.) “In copying book MSS., what sort of paper would you advise me to 
use ?”” 

Neither too large nor too small,—something between elephant folio and the 
tiniest 24mo note-paper. Neither the thinnest nor the thickest: the former is 
liable to be torn, the latter assumes too much bulk and weight, and costs too 
much in postage and storage. Unless you are writing for a cyclopsdia or the 
- like, where uniformity may be required, the only rules are those which common 
sense suggests in the interest of convenience,—the convenience especially 
of those who may have to handle and examine your work. And the first of 
-these rules is this: don’t use sheets of different length and width for the same 
MS. Whether it be a whole volume or a short lyric that you are inditing, see 
that you have enough paper of the same sort for all of it. 

(II.) “ Will you also tell me some of the errors that young writers are to 
avoid ?” 

See the article headed “‘ Don’t,” in our last September issue. To its list of 
negative counsels many additions might be made. For instance, abstain from 
italics, exclamation points, and dashes, except when they are needed—which 
may be once in fifty times that you (being a lady) are tempted to use them. 

(III.) “ Also if you could use a serial story if well written.” 

No magazine prints more than two or three serials at the same time, and 
each of them lasts for months, of course: so there is not very much room in 
this field. Also, they are supposed to be of uncommon merit or by eminent 
authors,—usually the latter, because the public are slow to read a serial not 
backed by a known name. Let the novice try his hand and make his way with 
short stories before he attempts a novel. 

(IV.) “ What are the principal arrangements between publisher and 
author?” 

If a book is certain or likely to sell, the author gets a royalty, usually ten 
per cent., on all sales. Sometimes an author of established repute prefers to 
sell outright: thus Milton got five pounds for “ Paradise Lost’’—but epics are 
worth lessnow. Dickens and Thackeray, on the other hand, received large sums, 
which the publishers paid as the basis of a safe speculation. American novels, 
however, seldom bring so much at the present time. If any firm offers you a 
thousand dollars cash for yours, we advise you to take it. 

Most books get printed not at all, or at the author’s expense and risk. This 
is fair, because the publishers ought not to bear all the losses. Very few books 
are producers of wealth; most do not pay expenses. Many are printed that 
ought not to be, either from intellectual or commercial reasons. Outsiders fancy 
that it is a great thing to have written a book. Not at all, or not necessarily. 
It proves nothing but that one can spell and arrange words in grammatical sen- 
tences,—perhaps not even so much, 
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A friend of ours, who had some talent and had done some good things, took 
his verses to a publisher, who agreed to bring them out in book form at the author’s 
expense. “ How many copies do you want?” he asked. “About fifteen hun- 
dred, I suppose.” “‘ Better say a hundred and fifty, for unless you give them 
away you will get most of them back. When not backed by a known name, 
poetry is a drug in the market.” And so is most prose, too. 

Therefore don’t pose as a martyr if the publisher, having looked over your 
effusions, offers to act simply as your agent, you bearing all costs; nor yet if he 
declines to handle them at all. In our day literature (or what aims to be such) 
is overdone ; there is too much of it. Real talent, if it can get its products into 
available shape, will be heard from sooner or later, first and chiefly (as a rule) 
through the periodicals, To try your luck costs merely postage—and at the other 
end the time of editors and clerks, which publishers pay for in your behalf. 
But nobody is going to win wealth and fame by the pen merely because he or 
she would like to. 


W. L. complains that the conductor of the Illuminator, to which he had 
sent his MS., wrote him “that it was hardly in the policy of his magazine to 
publish a story of this nature. I trust that L1pPINcoTtT’s will, at least, not let 
the character of the story overweigh whatever literary merit it may possess. 
The most conservative of publications not religious should not reject the sketch 
on that ground.” 

Erring brother, do you suppose people care chiefly to see how nicely you 
can turn your periods? Not at all; what they care about is “the character of 
the story.” Don’t you know that “literary merit” is shown as much in the 
selection and management of your subject-matter as in anything else? And you 
must consider the audience you are aiming at—its prejudices, if you like. In 
France they don’t seem to mind indecency: here we mind it very much, and 
when M. Zola take his theme from the slums, it overweighs his talent with most 
of us. A decent magazine does not want arguments for free love or defences of 
adultery, however neatly or forcibly they may be put.- Nor (as a rule) does it 
want essays on deism and agnosticism, nor discussions of the views of Dr. 
Briggs or other controverted topics. Why should the editor risk scaring off 
half his subscribers to oblige a solitary stranger? The manager of the J/lumi- 
nator was right, of course, and any of his brethren would do likewise. He 
who wishes to upset accepted opinions, or propound a doctrine offensive to 
many, should “hire a hall” or start a publication of his own, and preach to 
those only who care to hear that sort of doxy. 

The idea that ability per se is everything—that it is entitled to a hearing 
at any time, in any place, on any subject—is Arcadian in its simplicity. In this 
world ability has to exercise and discipline itself before it deserves and can 
command a hearing at all. Quantities of crude ability are floating about that 
are of little or no use, at least for the higher walks of literature, because it is 
ability misused and misdirected. Some writers select unpleasant, even hope- 
lessly repulsive, topics, and waste a good deal of power on constructions from 
which readers of average sensibility would shrink. Others analyze and psy- 
chologize to an extent that is a weariness to follow for those not specially thus 
inclined. Some have no sense of proportion; they begin a tale—it may be a 
novel—well, and carry it on charmingly for a time, and then spoil it beyond 
redemption. Some, whose inventive powers are undisputed but ungoverned, 
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strain after effect so hard that they reach wild improbabilities, and provoke a 
smile when they would draw a tear. . 

It cannot be too much insisted on that mere ability in the rough is not 
sufficient. You may be able to conceive a striking situation or to clothe your 
thought in strong and sounding language, and yet fall far short of a title to suc- 
cess. What is wanted is educated and trained ability, which attains its end 
without lumbering or straining, with an air of naturalness and ease; which 
avoids as by instinct alike the common and the violent, the dull and the gro- 
tesque. This sort of ability, when it takes to fiction, shows itself chiefly in 
“the character of the story.” Where else, indeed, should it so markedly appear? 


“The enclosed sketch has been returned by two magazines with (at my 
request) the reason for its rejection: this in neither case had any reference to 
the pure literary merit of the sketch. I send it now to Liprincort’s, which I 
believe to be less hide-bound than the majority of magazines. If it is found 
unavailable, may I ask that the word ‘subject’ or ‘literary merit’ be written on 
the MS. to explain why it was found wanting ?—R. L. C.” 

Probably something of both. It is not always easy wholly to distinguish 
between the topic and the handling. See the answer to W. L., just above. 
But you assume that a MS. is rejected only for some special fault. On the con- 
trary, it must have some special merit to insure or deserve acceptance. If you 
will kindly remember that every magazine is overloaded with intended contri- 
butions, receiving twenty or fifty where it has room for one, getting often in a 
day more than would fill it for a month, you will be able to understand that 
the presumption is heavily against each particular offering, since only one out 
of many can be printed. That is, the burden of proof rests upon the writer, to 
show cause why his should be the one accepted, and not upon the editor, to ex- 
plain why it is not. A hundred persons compete for a prize; only one gets it. 
A class contains twenty pupils; only one can be “head.” That is not to say 
that all the others are despicable, is it? 


“The question is not with me whether my writings are as good or better 
than most of the stuff which is now published. If I cannot write what is really 
worthy to live—at least for a short time—much better not to publish at all.” 
Don’t call names. If we were to print your verses, all the disappointed 
bardlings (of whom you are as yet one) would have as good a right to call them 
“stuff” as you have to hurl that unpleasant term at metrical efforts which pro- 
fessional judges have counted worthy of publication. In your own opinion you 
may be a better critic of the relative and positive merits of your own work and that 
of your competitors than any of the editors; but that fact, in the language of 
business, “does not go.” Aim as high as you please, but don’t forget that there 
is a vast distance between aspiration and attainment, nor that others may aspire 
and strive quite as earnestly and rationally as you can. You are one of a thou- 
sand young men and women who are trying to write poetry with small success ; 
why despise your equals, still more your betters? Longfellow and Whittier 
were real poets, and they managed to be courteous toward their inferiors. Doubt- 
less little of what now appears will live; but can you do better? Take your 
chance with the rest, and stop thinking of yourself as a being apart. ‘‘I want 
all I can get,” said an ambitious youth. “Yes,” his friend replied, “ but don’t 


want all you can’t get.” 












Aseptic Surgical 
Technique with Es- 
pecial Reference to 
Gynecological Op- 
erations. Together 
with Notes on the 
Technique employed 
in certain Supple- 
mentary Proce- 
dures. By Hunter 
Robb, M.D. 
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Books of the Month. 


In the light of recent scientific investigations, it seems clear 
that it is the province of bacteriology to pass judgment 
upon the usefulness or futility of any procedure advocated 
for the promotion of the speedy healing of wounds. The 
methods advised in this book just issued by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. have been tested by bacteriological experiment, 
so that they possess a definite known value. The author 
not only discusses the methods recommended by Schimmel- 
busch, Terrillon, and other prominent authors, but adds a 


number of modifications in technique, the utility of which 
he has himself seen demonstrated both in the laboratory and in practical opera- 
tive work. The book will prove of great interest to the operative surgeon, on 
account of the minuteness of detail with which every step in an aseptic operation 
is discussed, and will set at rest the minds of many who are not able to control 
their own technique by bacteriological methods. 

The sterilization of the instruments, the disinfection of the hands of the 
surgeon and of the skin of the patient, the preparation of dressings, sponges, 
sutures, and solutions, are fully discussed. 

The chapter upon Asepsis in Operations in Private Houses will also be of 
much value to the practitioner, who is generally too ready to believe that strict 
asepsis belongs only to hospitals, which are provided with a well-equipped oper- 
ating-room. The supplementary chapters which treat of the Technique of 
Clinical and Pathological Examinations are well written and contain much 
useful information. 

It is evident that to the author of this work asepsis is no mere shadowy 
idea, but an actual reality: while thoroughly conversant with the most recent 
theories, he deals with proved facts, and, while not hesitating to admit that we 
are still in a transition stage, he is nevertheless able to supply us with data upon 
which a thoroughly reliable technique for operations can be established. 


It would be difficult to believe, were it not amply demon- 


Society in China. 


"By. Robert K. Doug- 


las, Keeper of Ori- 
ental Books, British 
Museum; Professor 
of Chinese at King’s 
College. 


strated in this volume, handsome in all respects, that any- 
thing new could be said on the fascinating subject of the 
Chinese. They have challenged description, and have 
awakened it in quantities. Their ancient civilization and 
its queer contrasts with our own have been a relish in the 
mouths of two generations, and travellers in endless cara- 


vans have brought forth books of which we never tire. 
But Society in China, fresh from the Lippincott press, is not of these. It pos- 
sesses all the old interest and novelty, there is no lack of the grotesque, nothing 
essentially different, saving in the manner and ability of the narrator. These 
are of so accomplished an order, and his knowledge of the subject is so broad 
and familiar, that it would be impossible to conceive of a happier application 
of great talents to a chosen subject. One feels sensibly, as he reads, the power 

Vox. LIV.— 10 
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which at once realizes the far-away scenes and makes clear the sources of the 
life which give them being. 

The book is admirably planned for its purpose. Opening with a chapter of 
thirty pages on The Emperor and his Court, it continues with chapters vary- 
ing in length on The Government; The Penal Code; The Administration of 
the Laws; Village Communities; The Literati and Farmers; Mechanics and 
Merchants; Medicine; The Competitive Examinations, Filial Piety and the 
Position of Women; Marriage, Funeral Rites, Foreign Relations; Chinese 
Architecture; Infanticide; Food and Dress; Gardens and Travel; Amuse- 
ments; Coins and Art; and Religion. This partial list will serve to show the 
wide scope of Mr. Douglas’s treatment; and his statement at the outset, “The 
object of the work is to picture the Chinese as they are, and not necessarily as 
they profess to be,” will give a clue to his method. His research is founded on 
both practical and scholarly knowledge, and his observations are singularly 
acute, as when he contrasts the Oriental treatment of women with the Occi- 
dental: “‘ A wife who strikes her husband is liable to be punished with a hundred 
blows, while the husband is declared to be entitled to strike his wife so long as 
he does not produce a cutting wound ;” or when he humorously tells us that 
Chinese anatomy credits a man with eight pieces ef bone from the neck to the 
top of his head, except in the case of Ts’ai Chow men, “ who are said to be the 
proud possessors of nine.” 

This admirable book has already gone into two editions in England, and 
certainly holds within it potencies of success which must make it a standard of 
its class. The rich cover of green and gold, and the really illustrative pictures 
scattered liberally through the pages, add finishing touches to a work of unique 
interest in all respects. 


Within a comparatively brief period the disease originating 
A Treatise on in the vermiform appendix, known as appendicitis, has 
Appendicitis. By 4 ° 
George Ryerson Commanded an unusual attention in the world of surgery 
Fowler, MD. and has yielded operative results of a very satisfactory 
nature. The ailment is of so acute an order and leaves so 
little time for restoration or surgical treatment that its character has not until 
a comparatively recent date been fully investigated. This oversight is being 
remedied by special study on the part of many surgeons, and one of the most 
complete, timely, and effective treatises yet put forth is this from the pen of Dr. 
George Ryerson Fowler, surgeon to St. Mary’s and other New York hospitals, 
and Examiner in Surgery of the Medical Examining Board of the Regents of 
the University of New York State. 

Dr. Fowler’s work is of a most thorough and detailed character, and well 
equips the student or surgeon inexperienced in the latest devices for treating 
appendicitis with knowledge the most general and the most particular. Many 
plates illustrating the appendix and the operations occasioned by it accompany 
the text, and every means known to the complete book-making of the Lippin- 
cott house has been brought to Dr. Fowler’s aid, so that the volume must con- 
tribute much to ‘“‘a steadily increasing demand for definite knowledge of this, 
so far as known, useless organ and its diseases.” 
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Makes, as no other leavening agent will, 
the dainty cake, the white and flaky tea 
biscuit, the sweet and tender hot griddle . 
cake, the light and delicate crust, the 
finely flavored waffle and muffin, the crisp 


and delicious doughnut, the white, sweet, 
nutritious bread and roll, delightful to the 
- taste and always wholesome. 


Pebebbererrrrreeed 


* * * 


ee 


Those who could not eat cake, hot bis- 


ee 


cuit, bread, and pastry because of indiges- 
tion, have found that by raising them 
with Royal Baking Powder they are en- 
abled to eat them with perfect comfort. 


* *e 


Royal Baking Powder is composed of 
chemically pure cream of tartar and bicar- 
bonate of soda, and is an actual prevent- 
ive of dyspepsia. 

+ 


x ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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A Devit-Fisn Story.—While Colonel Goodyear’s crew were on the bar 
and a big charge of dynamite was being raised from the briny depths on account 
of a faulty cap, which would not explode, the workers suddenly experienced a 
pulling of the lines which were attached to it. Almost instantly a terrible com- 
motion was heard in the waters, and the spray began to rise above the little boat 
in immense waves. Suddenly the two workmen, who were in a small boat, were 
amazed to see the tentacles of a monster devil-fish soaring thirty feet in the air. 

The foaming sea was about to engulf the little craft, when the party in the 
large boat observed the commotion. The touch of an electric button would have 
ended the monster, but the cap had been tried, and the only way to save them 
was to cut the wire connection and the ropes, which was soon done, and the 
terror of the seas, after lashing around a short while, disappeared, much to the 
relief of the party. The thrilling experience, as related by several gentlemen 
who were in the party, is indeed marvellous. Nothing like it was ever seen by 
them before, and they all wonder how the two men ever escaped from its awful 
clutches.— Brunswick (Ga.) Times. 


IN THE BaD Lanps.—A thin fringe of grass and bushes which seemed 
dead for years extended east and west across our course and ran back to the 
mountains, twenty miles away. There was the bed of Lost River. Men 
screamed out instead of cheering as they urged their horses forward toward the 
blessed water which was to quench their thirst. We looked down from the bank 
on the winding channel of yellow dirt, so dry that the puffs of wind raised little 
clouds of dust here and there. Not a drop of water had run down that channel 
for weeks. Despair fell upon the men,—silent, hopeless despair,—and its effect 
was curious. No one cursed or murmured. 

On the far bank were a few stunted cottonwoods struggling for life and 
furnishing scarcely any shade. One by one we followed the officer across and 
pulled the saddles from our horses and turned them loose. The officer issued no 
orders: the men had no words for each other. Each one threw himself down, 
with the feeling that the end had come. 

+ It wasn’t sleep, but that dim consciousness one has just before chloroform 
benumbs his senses. We knew when one of the dismounted troopers dragged 
himself into camp and fell among us with a groan. We knew when the sun 
went down. We felt the cool night wind off the mountains, but if any one 
moved it was only to turn over. Night fell, and the canopy of heaven was 
studded with stars. Nine o’clock, ten, eleven, midnight, found us still lying 
there. Then came a curious sound,—a sound like a gale advancing upon a ship 
over a calm sea. It grew louder and louder, and with it were mingled the neigh- 
ing and galloping of our horses. Men who had fallen down to die sprang to 
their feet to behold a wonderful spectacle. From bank to bank Lost River was 
full of rushing, foaming water, sent down by a cloud-burst in the mountains 
miles away. 

“Water! water!” shouted a dozen husky voices in chorus, and next moment 
there was a mad rush. Men and horses rushed into the flood, to be swept 
down and drowned together. A quarter of an hour after that rush there were 
only eleven of us to answer to our names, and only half a dozen horses were 
nibbling at the parched grass around us. Back on the trail were three or four 
corpses in uniform. The rest of the troop were victims of the flood which rolled 
past us.—Kansas City Times, 
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SAPOLIO 


), 1S NOT OF SILVER OR GOLD, BUT 
OF THE INCREASING eg 
Ra OF THE MILLIO 
Cy, WHO > 


We are often in need of something to aid us in house-cleaning 


when in a hurry, something that will assist us doubly and do the 
work well. Such an aid can be found in SAPOLIO, with which’ 
quick work without loss or waste can be secured—the only excep- 


tion to the saying, “ Quick and well don’t agree.” 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Grocers often substitute cheaper goods for Sapolio to make a 
better profit. Send back such articles, and insist upon having 


just what you ordered. 





ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 
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A Doe’s CHariTy.—Late in the afternoon of a raw day in November, as 
the doctor alighted from his carriage at the door of his stable after a long drive 
over frost-bound roads, he was somewhat startled by the sudden appearance of 
a hound, which trotted up to him without ceremony, and, seizing. him by the 
skirt of his long driving-coat, endeavored to pull him in the direction of a shed 
adjoining the stable. The doctor remonstrated rather vigorously, whereat the 
dog immediately released his hold, but instead of running away retreated in 
good order towards the shed, whence he presently reappeared and tugged at the 
coat as before. 

Having freed the horse from the shafts of his buggy, the doctor went into 
the house for a lantern. As he came out, the hound again approached and 
repeated the performances. This time, greatly to the creature’s delight, the 
doctor followed him into the shed, and there, in a remote corner, stretched at 
full length upon his side and evidently in a condition of exhaustion, lay what 
is known as a “ coach-dog,”—a short-haired animal of medium size, whose coat 
is thickly covered with small black and white spots. . 

By the light of the lantern the doctor looked the poor fellow over carefully, 
and soon found the cause of his breakdown in torn and bleeding feet that made 
travel impossible. Here was a charity case indeed, and to such appeals of char- 
ity the physician is ever ready to respond. 

A comfortable bed of straw and a good supper were quickly provided for 
the sufferer. His feet were then cleansed, anointed with a soothing ointment, 
and wrapped in bandages, the hound looking on meanwhile with every manifes- 
. tation of interest and pleasure. He was invited by the hospitable doctor to 
spend the night with his canine friend, but he declined the invitation. Having 
seen his companion properly cared for, he hurried away as if on important busi- 
ness, but when the doctor went to the stable next morning he found the faithful 
creature at the stable door waiting for admission. 

When he was permitted to enter, he went straight to the patient, and I wish 
I could report word for word what passed between the two. I have no doubt 
the hound inquired into his friend's condition, congratulated him upon having 
found an asylum in his extremity, and in reply to expressions of gratitude and 
obligation protested that he had done no more than any self-respecting dog 
would do under the same circumstances. He remained about the stable for 
half an hour, and then left.—Our Animal Friends. 


“SETTING THE THAMES ON FiReE.”—This is asaying which we often hear, 
but probably few people know its origin. 

In the time of our forefathers the corn was ground in a rough instrument 
called a “temse.” This was merely a stone hollowed out to receive the corn and 
with a piece of wood passed through it, which, being rapidly turned, ground the 
corn to flour. If the wooden handle was turned with sufficient force, the fric- 
tion of the-wood against the stone would cause the stick to catch fire, but as it 
required considerable energy to produce this effect the person who could accom- 
plish it was thought smart, and he whocould “set the temse on fire” was pretty 
sure to be a good worker in other ways. 

After a time the “temse” was superseded by better machinery, but the ex- 
pression still remains in our language, only as the “temse” is now an unknown 
instrument the spelling has become corrupted into “ Thames,” although in reality 
it has nothing to do with the river Thames.—Good Words, 
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I The Rolling Pin 





has found a new friend ‘in CotroLEenEe 
the new Vegetable Shortening; and 
with its co-operation Pies, Tarts 
Cookies, Turn-overs, Crullers, Dump- 
lings, Doughnuts, Cake, etc., can be 
easier and better > 





. ” a perfect frying fat as 
q well as shortening; it is not only far 
more wholesome and digestible than 
° lard, but it positively improves all food | 
Pinto which it enters, Will you try 
0 Cottotene? It is sold in 3 and 5 
4 pound pails, by all grocers. 
of imitations. Genuine made only by 
ren The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
| any 


Chicago, St.Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, San Francisco, etc. 
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THE SALTON DEsERT.—The desert district of California covers thirty 
thousand square miles, embraced by Inyo, Kern, Los Angeles, and San Bernar- 
dino counties. Death Valley is in the south of Inyo county, not very far from 
Mount Whitney, which is fifteen thousand feet high. The valley is seventy- 
five miles long and from six to fifteen miles wide. It is four hundred and thirty 
feet below sea-level. Mr. Monsen described his trip from Daggett, which is one 
hundred and sixty-six miles from the valley, by means of a team and buck- 
board. No single habitation can be found en route, and provisions, water, even 
hay for the horses, had to be taken in the equipment. 

Some idea of the temperature is conveyed by the fact that meat can be 
cured in one hour, eggs can be roasted in the sand, flour breeds worms in a week, 
and no man can be more than an hour without water without becoming insane. 
There is something less than one per cent. of moisture in the atmosphere. 
While at the Red Sea one hundred and twenty-seven degrees of heat are 
recorded, at Death Valley one hundred and thirty-seven degrees in the shade is 
not uncommon. Yet, on the other hand, the mercury sinks to fifty degrees 
below zero. 

A feature of the valley is the curious “ salt road,” which was graded with 
sledge-hammers right through the centre for the transport of borax. By this 
road are many unknown graves, filled by wanderers who have perished through 
the heat. They are four hundred and thirty feet below sea-level, and are prob- 
ably the lowest graves in the world. Only shallow graves covered with blocks 
of salt are necessary for the desiccated remains, for there are no animals there 
except snakes, tarantulas, scorpions, and lizards. 

Of the latter, one, the chugwallah, dresses three pounds in weight and ‘is 
eaten by both Indians and whites. The meat is said to resemble that of chicken. 
Of the snakes the “yellow rattler” is the most formidable. The name of the 
valley was derived from a party of emigrants from Salt Lake City. The party 
endeavored to cross the cafion in 1850, and lost their lives. Stereopticon views 
of fragments of their skeletons, wagons, etc., caused a shudder among the spec- 
tators. 

Salton is over two hundred and fifty feet below sea-level, and comprises fif- 
teen square miles of salt. Here immense salt-works are in operation, and seven 
hundred tons of salt are ploughed up in one day. The salt covers the marsh to 
a depth of from ten to twenty inches. The work is chiefly done by Indians, who 
alone can stand the terrific heat and blinding glare which prevail.—San Fran- 


cisco Call. 


Topacco Knocks OuT CHOLERA.—From investigations at Greenwich it 
appears that the cholera-bacillus does not like smoke. It shares the feelings of 
the tribe of cannibals who petitioned an Evangelical society to send them mis- 
sionaries who were members of the Anti-Tobacco Society. The authorities 
at the workhouse where cholera recently broke out have discovered that male 
inmates who had been great smokers, or who had been in the habit of chewing 
tobacco, passed unscathed through the epidemic. Nearly every man was or had 
been a smoker, and the statistics show that only eighty-three males were attacked, 
as compared with one hundred and sixty females. It was found that when a 
man was seized with the disease it took a very mild form. Several old Irish- 
women in the workhouse who smoked before their admission and now, when they 
could manage it, had all escaped. Not one of them had been attacked.—London 


Telegraph. 
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Note the date. 


Marion Harland writes 


an open letter. 
May 5, 1894. 

Participation in a newspaper controversy is so dis- 
tasteful to me that I have refrained until now from 
making public over my own signature the simple facts 
relative to a letter written in November, 1887, which 
commended a certain baking powder ‘so far as I had 
any experience in the use of such compounds.” 

In 1890 I prepared a new edition of ‘“‘Common 
Sense in the Household.” Many of the old fashioned 
receipts called for cream of tartar and soda, for which 
it was necessary to substitute baking powder. I then 
carefully tested six different baking preparations. Find- 
ing Cleveland’s Baking Powder the best in quality, 
the most economical in use, and always sure to give 
uniform results, I did what every intelligent house- 
keeper who keeps pace with the progress in domestic 
science would do, adopted Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
and have used it ever since. 

Under these circumstances it is certainly not just 
toward me or the public for 2 manufacturer to continue 
to use, in spite of my earnest protest, an old testimonial 
(frequently too with the date suppressed), and one that 
in the rapid growth of the culinary art may fairly be 
regarded as outlawed. It cannot assuredly bear truth- 
fully the caption ‘‘ Up to Date.” 

I therefore write this open letter to correct any false 
impressions that may have been made. 

I wish to add further that real merit is the only 
consideration that ever has or ever could induce me to 
recommend any article to the public. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.- thw. on KMarbondl 
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A Doe’s GRATITUDE.—A ten-year-old little girl had fallen into the Tiber 
that day (July 24) from the parapets of the Ponte Margherita. The crowd who 
witnessed the accident merely ran hither and thither on the bridge and the 
banks, calling for some one to help the child,—nobody daring to do so. Two 
policemen spent the time in making inquiries as to whether “it was a case of 
murder or suicide.” The child meanwhile was visibly drowning, when a dog— 
a workman’s miserable dog, destined to end a wretched day in the stabularia 
municipale (lust dogs’ yard)—leaped barking into the Tiber under the eyes of 
the screaming but useless crowd. 

The poor beast, accustomed to feed upon street offal and to sleep in any 
shed it could find, swam out to the little girl in peril, caught her dress, and drew 
her to the shore. When he saw her in safety, the dog jumped and bayed for 
joy, licking the child’s face and hands. It appears they had been friends. The 
child had known the dog in a manufactory at Prati di Castello, and the poor 
animal was grateful to her for some crumbs or caresses. The crowd then tried 
to catch the dog to see how an animal more brave than so many men was made, 
but it ran through their midst and disappeared.—Zoophilist. 


INFORMATION CHEERFULLY IMPARTED.—“ Are you the man that answers 
the queries?” asked the caller, removing his hat as he came in. 

“TI am,” replied the man at the desk, pigeon-holing a request for statistics 
as to the total: number of persons killed in the Crimean War and filing away in 
the waste-basket a note asking for a brief biography of all the Presidents from 
George Washington down to Grover Cleveland. ‘ What can J do for you?” 

“T’ve got a little bet with a friend,” rejoined the visitor, “and we’ve agreed 
to leave it with you. What is the size of a glove that a perfectly proportioned 
woman with a No. 6 foot ought to wear?” 

“The size of glove, you say ?” 

“ Yes.” ; 

“That a perfectly proportioned woman——” 

6“ Yes.”’ 

“With a No. 6 foot should wear?” 

“ That’s right.” 

“ Just wait a few moments. I will consult the anatomical tables.” 

He waited. The man at the desk overhauled Poor’s Manual, the “ Wealth 
of Nations,” Roget’s Thesaurus, Butler’s Analogy, Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Quotations, Blaine’s “Twenty Years of Congress,”’ and a Concordance to Shake- 
speare, and turned to his caller. 

“ According to the best information I can obtain,” he said, “a woman with 
a No. 6 foot, if she is perfectly proportioned, should wear on her hand——” 

“cc Yes “ 

‘* Any glove that fits her. Turn the knob to the right. Good-morning.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE First BLACK-BOARD.—Howellet’s “ Queer Facts and Curious Fancies” 
says that “the first black-board was made at London in the year 1796, and was 
used at a small educational institution near Paddington Green.” H. A. Wood, 
an authoritative investigator, says, “The first black-board ever used for the pur- 
pose of instruction was made by Colonel Claudius Crozet, one of Napoleon’s 
officers, and afterwards teacher of mathematics at West Point. The board was 
made in 1816.” Which is right ?—S¢. Louis Republic. 
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BEECHAM'S PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 

pimples 

sick headache (megrim 
or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 


dull headache 

neuralgia 

fulness of the stomach 
(distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 

wind on the stomach 

pain or oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) 

irritability 

nervousness 


depression of spirits 

great mental depression 

general debility 

backache 

pain in the side 

heaviness 

disturbed sleep 

nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 

coldness of hands and 
feet 

hot skin 

sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 
constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 

One of the most important things for everybody to 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 
ness in the world, especially in women ; and it can all be 
prevented. They who call the cure for constipation a 
cure-all are only half wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on ConsTIPATION (its causes, 
If you are not 


consequences, and correction); sent free. 
within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail, 
25 cents a box. 
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Nor as THEY ARE SPELLED.—The absurd and sometimes extraordinary 
difference between the spelling and pronunciation of English names has been 
often commented upon. Several lists have been published, but they are by no 
means complete. The following, it is believed, are, for the most part, new: 
Woodnesborough, Winsbro; Woodmancote, Woodmucket; Wymondham, 
Windam; Yaddlethorpe, Yalthrup; Gainsborough, Gainsber; Glencoin, Len- 
kerrin ; Grassinton, Girstun ; Haddiscoe, Hadsker; Gunthwaite, Gunfit ; Esk- 
dale, Ashdale; Brampton Brian, Brawn; Brighthelmstone, Brytun; Hallahon, 
Horn; Meddlethorpe, Threlthrup; Marylebone, Marrowbone; Ulrome, Ooram ; 
Uttoxeter, Tuxiter; Rampisham, Ransom; Pevensey, Pinsy; Coxwold, Cook- - 
wood; Crostwight, Corsit; Holdsworth, Holder; Skiddaw, Skiddy; Kirkcud- 
bright, Kircoobry; Ilkley, Eethla; Hawarden, Hard’n; Alford, Artfold. 

Strachan should be pronounced Strawn ; Colquhoun is Koohoon, the accent 
being on the last syllable; Beauchamp is Beacham; Duchesne should be pro- 
nounced Dukarn; Bethune should be Beeton; and in Abergavenny the av is not 
sounded. Menzies is pronounced Mynges, Knollys as Knowls, Sandys as Sands, 
Gower as Gorr, and Milnes as Mills. Dalziel should be pronounced Dee-al, 
with accent on the first syllable. Glamis is Glarms; Geoghegan should be pro- 
nounced Gaygan, and Ruthven is Riven.—Boston Transcript. 


MICROCOSM. 


Upon the morning path one sees, 
When all the land is green and new, 
The sun, the skies, the clouds, the trees, 

Deep mirrored in a drop of dew. 


Ah, had we more than mortal eyes 
To pierce the sombre shadows here, 
Might we not see how trembling lies 
The universe within a tear? 
Dr. FREDERICK PETERSON. 


No Youne Poets IN FRANCE.—Although one hears so much of young 
French poets nowadays, in reality there do not appear to be any. M. Camille 
Doucet, the perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, has had to make 
the mortifying announcement that no poem worthy of the name was sent in on 
“ Africa Opened Up,” which was the subject selected for this year’s competition 
fur the prize for poetry granted by the state. The prize, therefore, memati’ 
to between one and two hundred pounds, will not be awarded. 

The “young” poets are no longer young, a fact amusingly satirized by 
Pailleron in the comedy “Le Monde od I’on s’ennuie,” where everybody is on 
the tiptoe of expectation to see a young poet of great promise, who, when he 
appears, turns out to have gray whiskers and a bald head. To do them justice, 
the poets referred to have at length publicly recognized the truth as regards 
themselves. In one of their favorite organs, where poems in the wildest metres 
and in no metres at all are published, there is an address signed by a large 
number of the fraternity protesting against the adjective young, which the 
public persist, they say, in applying to them. They all, so they declare, belong 
to the body of veterans called the territorial reserve of the army, having long 
ago finished their military service.—London News, 
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Mellin Food 


received the 
highest awards, Medal and Diploma, 
that were given to Infants’ Foods 
by the World’s Fair, dxz¢ the vol- 
untary selection and successful use 
of MELLIN’S FOOD at the Créche, 
in the Children’s building at the 
World’s Fair (10,000 Babies were 
fed with it there), by the Matron, 
Miss Marjory Hall, “after a fair trial 
of the other Foods,” was, veal/y, 
the highest award, as no other In- 
fants’ Food in the world was thus 
honored and endorsed. 
OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUC- 
TION OF MOTHERS SENT FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HicH MovnralIns OF THE East Coast.—There is a prevailing impres- 
sion, even among would-be graduates, that Mount Washington is the highest 
mountain in America east of the Mississippi River. When, where, or how this 
idea obtained would be difficult to say, but it is a fact nevertheless that the item 
most frequently met with in the “Column of Information” is something like 
this: “The highest mountain on the Atlantic coast or in the Appalachian range 
is Mount Washington, New Hampshire, height 6285 feet.” Take down the Atlas 
while we investigate this high mountain question. In North Carolina alone we 
find fourteen peaks higher than the Yankee Titan: Mount Mitchell, 6717 feet ; 
Balsam Cone, 6671; Clingman’s Dome, 6600; Sandy Knob, 6512; Hairy Bear, 
6567 ; Cat Tail peak, 6595; Gibbe’s peak, 6586; Mount Alexander, 6477 ; Sugar 
Loaf, 6401; Potato Top, 6893; Black Knob, 6376; Mount Henry, 6878; Bow- 
ler’s Pyramid, 6356; and Roan Mountain, 6318. 

From the above it will be seen that Mount Mitchell is the monarch of the 
Eastern range, and that he is four hundred and thirty-two feet higher than. the 
foundation of the Mount Washington observatory. These measurements are by 
Guyot, Mitchell, and Holmes, of the United States survey, and are doubtless 
correct.—St. Louis Republic. 


HE WAS IRRECLAIMABLE.—The parents of a youth who makes things 
interesting for a Buffalo family were trying to instil into the young man’s mind 
the principles of self-sacrifice and generosity and all that sort of thing. He had 
been given some candy that afternoon and had refused to divide with a little boy 
who came to play with him, claiming that there was no more than he could get 
away with himself. 

“Now, Reg,” said the mother, “ you must not do like that. When Johnny 
or any of your other little friends ask you for some of your candy, you must give 
them some. You must not be selfish.” 

Reg couldn’t see things in that light. 

His mother labored with him for a while longer, and succeeded in making 
no impression whatever, Finally she said, “Suppose you had two bananas, and 
one of them was smaller than the other and not so good. Supposing your little 
sister was to ask you for one: which banana would you give her, the small and 
poor one or the best one?” 

Reg pondered for a minute. Then he said, “Go out and get the bananas 
and give me a chance.” 

That ended the lesson.— Buffalo Express. 


AN EptTor’s MisTaKE.—The editor of a weekly journal lately lost two 
of his subscribers through accidentally departing from the beaten track in his 
answers to correspondents. Two of his subscribers wrote to ask him his remedy 
for their respective troubles. No, 1, the happy father of twins, wrote to inquire 
the best way to get them over their teething, and No. 2 wanted to know how to 
protect his orchards from the myriads of grasshoppers. The editor framed his 
answer upon the orthodox lines, but unfortunately transposed their two names, 
with the result that No. 1, who was blessed with the twins, read in reply to his 
query, “ Cover them carefully with straw and set fire to them, and the little pests, 
after jumping about in the flames a few minutes, will speedily be settled ;” while 
No. 2, plagued with grasshoppers, was told to “give'a little castor oil and rub 
their gums gently with a bone.” — Richmond Star. 
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California Fruit 


CHEWING GUM. 


for Chewing PRIMLEY’S, CALIFORNI 
FRE E BOOKS FRUIT CHEWING GUM; the PUREST a 


SWEETEST thing ON EARTH. All dealers sell it; take no other, 


PRIMLEY’S FREE LIBRARY. 


Send five outside wrappers of either California Fruit or Primley’s Pepsin Chewing Gum and two 
2-cent stamps, and we will send you any one of our 1700 fine books. List of books sent free. A few 
sample books: ‘‘ ‘The Greatest Thing in the World,” Prof. Drummond; * Under the Deodars,”’ -Rud- 
yard Kipling ; “‘ Foul Play,” Charles Reade ; “The Tour ot the World in 80 Days,’’ Jules Verie. 

America Photographed, in 20 parts; each part contains 16 beautiful pictures 11x 23 inches. Any 


single part sent for one wrapper and six cents, J. P. PRUMLEY, Chicago, II. 


IPRIMLEYS 
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Russia IN THE Last CENTURY.—Peter the Great said of his country, and 
said truly, “‘ Russia is rotten befure she is ripe.” To realize the true meaning 
of these words and the fulness of their implication, one must study in detail the 
reigns of Elizabeth and Catherine II. In Russia during the eighteenth cen- 
tury were to be found side by side the vices alike of savagery and civilization. ~ 
Add to the lack of social instinct, of humanity in the wider sense, and of moral 
responsibility that is to be found in a Zulu kraal, the worst corruptions that are 
bred in courts like that of Louis XV., and one can form some faint notion of 
the Russian capital under Elizabeth and Catherine. 

The country, as a whole, was Oriental in its want of civil organization, but 
without the idealism of the East. The capital was a welter of blood and lust, 
barbarism and sophistry, atheism and superstition, drunkenness and savage vio- 
lence, indolence and semi-insane activity. The moral condition was reflected 
in the physical. Never was there such a mixture of squalor and magnificence as 
in the palaces of the Empress Elizabeth. The rudest and the most costly fur- 
niture were jumbled together. Filth and splendor were always alternating, and 
the vilest food was eaten off plates of gold.—London Spectator. 


VELASQUEZ.—Mr. Whistler is reported to have said, “‘ There have been two 
great painters in the world, myself and Velasquez ;” then in the next breath, 
“ but, after all, why trouble to mention Velasquez?” But Velasquez is one of 
those painters who, as lorig as art remains to us, will ever come into the foremost 
rank and will not be dismissed. Of Whistler’s position with posterity we are not 
so certain. Before Velasquez came upon the scene, Spanish painting showed the 
strong influence of the Flemish and Italian masters, with the calm grandeur of 
their ideal style, but he turned to nature, and only in the expression of his figures 
does he strive for ideal life. He is remarkable for the breadth and simplicity of 
his modelling, and for the knowledge shown in the truth of his values, His art 
is so plain, so natural, so true, that he needs no guide, no explanation, to com- 
prehend him. He was a master of physiognomy, and possessed a rare sense of 
harmony and a deep knowledge of color. It is related of Velasquez that he 
studied the most varied moods and emotions from the striking and expressive 
head of an old servant, until he was able to represent every other head with the 
expression wished for. He produced his figures, mostly taken from real life, in 
a portrait-like manner, and endowed them with an often highly ideal life and 
feeling. Hedid not always manage drapery successfully, nor had he the ability, 
after the manner of the great Italians, to suggest the feeling of form in spite of 
the dress. This is particularly noticed in his church pictures; but ecclesiastical 
art was not to his liking, and he only carried out such works with the greatest 
difficulty. So much the more fresh and inexhaustible was his power when he 
devoted himself to real life—Art Interchange. 


SWEARING A CHINAMAN.—In England, at the Old Bailey prison, a China- 
man was presented as a witness in an important case, and for some ‘time the 
nature of an oath and all that it implied could not be impressed upon him. 
Neither could the authorities quite make out just what the Mongolian did con- 
sider binding. Finally, through the aid of an interpreter, it was decided to 
break a saucer over the head of the proposed witness. When this was done, the 
Chinaman appealed to the Supreme Being whom he worshipped, praying that 
his own body might be broken into as many pieces as the saucer if the testimony 
he was about to give should not be the entire truth,— New York Times. 
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“To Remove Paint. 

“Sit down on it before it is dry.”—(Zexas Siftings.) 
That’s a good way—easy, too. And another 
way is to do your cleaning in the old- 
fashioned way with soap; the necessary rub- 
bing takes off the paint along with the dirt, 

but this is very tiresome work. 

=| You ought to do your house-cleaning with 
Pearline; that’s the modern 
way—easiest and most eco- 
nomical way—takes away the 
dirt easily and leaves the paint. 
Saves rubbing, saves work, 
Saves time, saves whatever is 
cleaned. Use a (with- 


out soap) on anything that ie doesn’t hurt. 


Millions"? Pearline 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
of Philadelphia. 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality. Low Expense Rate. 
Unsurpassed in everything which makes Life Insurance reliable and 


moderate in cost. 
Has never in its entire history contested a death loss. 


Col £. 


CrystaL Pepsin TABLETS are nature’s only cure for dyspepsia and indigestion. 

They prevent dulness after eating, and induce a refreshed feeling of renewed 

energy. Delivered by mail to any post-office in the United States on receipt 

.of fifty cents in stamps. Samples mailed free. Address the Cart L. JENSEN 

Company, 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. For sale at all druggists’. 
Vout. LIV.—11 
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Too Many GrapDvUATEs.—An immense number of persons who in former 
times would have worked with their hands, as their fathers did before them, are 
being educated to work with their heads. There is a general levelling up of the 
social grades, if you look at it optimistically. The son of the artisan becomes a 
clerk. .The son of the clerk aspires to teach in aschool. Theson of the school- 
teacher aspires to go to Oxford or Cambridge. But this levelling up is not an 
unmixed blessing. The result is that we have fifty times too many clerks,—two 
hundred applied for an insignificant post advertised the other day,—ten times 
too many half-educated teachers, and, alas, ten times too many university grad- 
uates turned out every year to crowd the ranks of the bar, the schools, and 
journalism, and to recruit the year’s crop of miserable and hopeless failures. 

None of these people can dig as their fathersdid. They cannot make shop- 
boys or ’bus-men or crossing-sweepers. Too many of them can only teach or 
starve. It is really impossible to deny that a certain degree of intellectual edu- 
cation unfits a man to work with his hands and earn his bread as a laborer. It 
may be that it ought not to do so, but in the present imperfect state of the world 
so it is. Therefore, somehow or other, places must be found for this enormous 
harvest of tolerable scholars as school-masters or something analogous in the 
social scale. Every year the problem is how to do it. That problem formerly 
the university solved by the fellowship system. The number of scholars was 
small, and they had a fellowship apiece. That solution is no longer possible, 
even if it were desirable. 

Then the universities tried ignoring the problem altogether. They, as it 
were, denied liability. Their position was, “ Our business is to provide facilities 
for those who wish to learn and opportunities to study for those who care to 
study. When our men have attained, by the help of our endowments, to a 
degree, the connection between us terminates. They must shift for themselves.” 
Theoretically, of course, this was undeniably a logical position, which they could 
very fairly take up, but in practice they must be held responsible, in some degree, 
at least, for the men whom they have raised out of their own position in life by 
scholarships and exhibitions specifically offered for necessitous persons.—Satur- 


day Review. 


THE AMERICAN WAY.—Travelling from Paris to Nice in a car, an insolent 
young fellow made himself objectionable to a lady. Colonel Scovill told the 
young man that he had to stop it or be ejected from the car on the end of a boot. 
He then sat near the lady and saw that she was not molested. At Nice he was 
waited upon by the seconds of the young man. He intimated he did not care 
to fight, but remarked that if hesaw the young man insulting any lady he would 
kick him. The nextday the seconds called again and said their principal wanted 
satisfaction and gore. The colonel had them bring him around. ‘“ Now, young 
fellow, put up your hands, for I am going to thrash you, if I can,” said the 
colonel. The young fellow was knocked out, and the colonel remarked, “That 
will teach you not to be insolent to ladies.” —New York Commercial Advertiser. 


Kossutn’s ENGLISH.—This anecdote is ascribed to Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot. He was quite expert at the English language, but some- 
times was at a loss for the right word. Once he spoke of “ taking time by the 
hair,” and, noticing a smile going around, turned mutely to a gentleman on the 
platform behind him, and he suggested “ by the forelock.” 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


= x = 


seeking health, rest, or recrea- 
tion. Under the personal care 
of experienced physicians. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 

‘ forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, 

Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 

System of Physical Culture. Fre- 

ESTABLISHED 1858. pal ——— on 

Especial provision for rest and quiet, also for recreation,am t, and regular out-door life. 

Culinary Department a 'p isi of Mre. Emma P. Ewing, Super. 
tntendent of the Chautauqua Cooking School. 


Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee 
Valley region, unsurpassed for health and beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, 
and waterfalls in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure 
spring water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


Mention this Magazine. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, New York. 


a DELIGHTFUL home for those 








A GREAT SECRET underlies the principle that has brought success in the 
production and sale of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, and this 
partly accounts for the fact that competitors do not successfully imitate it._ 
Thirty years in the lead. 


A CHINESE BanquEet.—A Chinese mandarin has forwarded the menu of a 
splendid banquet given at Peking to the foreign diplomats, which follows. First 
came four classic dishes,—namely, swallow-nests with pigeon-eggs, shark-fins 
with crabs, dogfish with wild ducks, duck and cauliflower. Then succeeded 
delicacies served in cups placed before each guest,—swallow-nests, shark-fins, 
plain morels, vegetables, mushrooms with duck feet, fried partridge, pigeon in 
slices. Then there appeared four dishes,—namely, ham in honey, a purée of 
peas, vegetables, and dogfish,—four side-dishes, haricot cheese with bamboo 
buds (a kind of asparagus), roots of bamboo, chicken, shellfish, four hors-d’auvres 
in duplicate, ham and chicken, fish and gizzard, pork tripe and vermicelli, duck 
and pork cutlets. Each guest had also placed before him plates of almonds, 
pistachio paste, pears, and oranges. Finally the following were the roast and 
boiled meats: sucking pig, roast duck, boiled chicken, boiled pork. There was 
a profusion of European and Chinese wines. No opium was smoked, for official 
China is not yet reconciled to the drug which it owes to the East India Com- 


pany.— Asiatic Quarterly. 
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THE KITCHEN OF THE FutTuRE.—When cooking is done by electricity, as 
Herr Schoen of Austria says will be the case in a few years, the kitchen of to- 
day will have taken its place along with other old-fashioned affairs. Does madam 
want a cupof tea? She attaches a tiny rope of cotton to a vessel of water, and 
in three minutes the water is boiling. This cotton rope has an insulated wire in 
its centre that is connected with the nearest electric light plant, and a little lever 
smaller than the smallest glove-buttoner turns on or shuts off. the power. Is it 
desired to prepare a soup? Then two or.three, or maybe four, of these little 
levers turn on an increased degree of heat. Does the family want a substantial 
dinner? The small cotton rope is attached, and another one like it is fastened 
on each side of an oven and the levers turned on. 

A current of electricity of thirty ampéres can heat this oven in ten minutes, 
and the cost will-be fifteen cents an hour, according to the rates charged in 
Chicago. With three ampéres of power breakfast for six can be prepared at a 
cost of twocents. A dinner for six people requiring six ampéres of power would 
cost eight cents, and there would be heat enough for this money to cook a soup, 
roast vegetables, heat water enough for tea or coffee, and for the usual culinary 
purposes besides. The same wire that transmits the heat for cooking can also be 
made by a simple device to furnish light for illuminating purposes at a dimin- 
ished cost. And thus is the kitchen of the future to be lighted and heated 
without fire at a cost less than the price of candles would have been in the 
good old times.— New York World. 


THE following original letter, received by a lady resident of Mandalay, has 
been sent the Herald for publication :—“ Honored Madames. I was given to 
told by one bosom of a friend of mine that Honrd. Madames does wanting a 
first class No. one Cook, therefore I begs Honrd. Madames may very be pleased 
to convey upon my greasy shoulders this very good place (situation) to be Cook 
job. Iwas Cook job doings now larst since severn long ears Honrd. Madms very 
kindly please to therefore take me as trial for five or seven days to see how I can 
so well cook, I shakinghly beg mostly to Honrd. Madms what I can cook to my 
knowledge comes ‘ Mutton Choffs,’ ‘ Beef Sticks,’ ‘Minse Pies,’ ‘Lamb Roast 
Sweet,’ ‘Tuffing too,’ ‘Pricasse,’ ‘ Ellenarmode,’ Debil, etc.: and plenty lots 
more vill tell nuder time. I humbly most devoutedly begging to telling for 
Honrd. Madames kindly informasions that I was very good honestly outright 
true mans never take nothing from bazaar money (only one two pice for vitalair) 
-. I was too honestly a mans. Honrd. Madmes please to solicit my trial of cook- 
ing. Honored Madames surely will kindly to give to me this highly favored 
job under your highness as to the sake of the present rising generation of my 
family as to I beg very low to tell you that plenty of mouths has to my got for 
to support. Therefore Hd. Madms will most surely take to pity upon my nine 
plitty childs. I always am honored Madames honestly true servant Cook 
Chinappa No. one Cook at Llyd. I begs to give for informations that suppose 
Madms got no ayah I always make very good ayah can put the little baby childs 
to sleep upon rocking on my knee and shall sing Oh my pletty little Darling I 
lub you.” 


THEIR Haunt.—“ And you went up the Rhine, I suppose?” said Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

“Indeed, yes: it was beautiful.” 

“ And did you see any rhine-oceroses ?”— Tit- Bits. 
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Write for Collection of Portraits, etc. Sent Free. 
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t0 Prove Autographs, Original Designs, 


Sketches, Music, 


Unifor mn Biographical Notes, etc. 
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TEN REASONS FOR USING 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


THE REASON WHY it is best from a sanitary point of view, is because of its absolute 
purity. 
it is unscented, is because nothing is used in its manufacture that 
must be hidden or disguised. 








it is cheapest to use, is because it is harder and dryer than ordinary 
soap, and does not waste away; also because it is not filled with 
rosin and clay as make-weights. 





no boiling of clothes is needed, is because there is no adulteration 
in it—being absolutely pure, it can do its own work. 





it leaves clothes washed with it whiter and sweeter than any other 
soap, is because it contains no adulteration to yellow them. 





it washes flannels without shrinking, bringing them out soft, white, 
and fleecy, is because it is free from rosin, which hardens, yellows, 
and mats together all woollen fibres, making them harsh and coarse. 





three bars of it will make a gallon of elegant white soft-soap if 
simply shaved up and thoroughly dissolved by boiling in a gallon 
of water, is that it contains pure and costly ingredients found in no 
other soap. 
it won't injure the finest lace or the most delicate fabric, is that all 
these ingredients are harmless. 








we paid $50,000 for the formula twenty-five years ago, is that we 
knew there was no other soap like it. 





so many millions of women use it, is that they have found it to be the 
best and most economical, and absolutely unchanging in quality, 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. °°" Putcabevewas Pas 








CURRENT NOTES. 


How “OLIvER Twist’ was CREATED.—Even the highest genius must 
sometimes borrow—or at least appropriate—the hints of others. Few, however, 
could make so fine use of a hint as Dickens could. 

The true story of the origin of “ Oliver Twist” is not generally known. It 
is this. After the amazing success of the “ Pickwick Papers,” Dickens was 
thinking of following it up by a story of London life, with which he was more 
familiar than with English country life. 

Just about that time he happened to visit the studio of George Cruikshank, 
and was shown some drawings the latter had made illustrating the career of a 
London thief. 

There was a sketch of Fagin’s den, with the Artful Dodger and Master | 
Charley Bates; pictures of Bill Sykes and his dog and Nancy Sykes, and, lastly, 
Fagin in the condemned cell. Dickens was much struck by the power of these 
character sketches, and the result was that he changed the whole plot of “ Oliver 
Twist.” Instead of taking him through spiritless adventures in the country, he 
introduced him into the thieves’ den in London, showed up their life of sin, but 
brought his hero through pure and undefiled. —_ 

Thus it will be seen that George Cruikshank, not Charles Dickens, was. the 
originator of the leading characters that appear in “ Oliver Twist.” 


Do You Want AN OFFICE?—The story is told that among the many 
office-seekers besieging Mr. Lincoln was one who used as an emphatic argument 
in his own behalf the fact that he had done all the dirty work of the party for 
twenty years. “ Very well,” the President replied: “when I hear of an office 
in which dirty work is necessary I shall think of you first of all.”—Ram’s Horn. 


SPEARING SEALS.—Unlike the white men, the Neah Bay (Washington) 
Indians take most of their seals with the spear. Long practice has made them 
proficient in its use, and unlucky is the seal who pops its head above the surface 
within a radius of ten yards from their canoes. They are as skilful in the 
management of their frail canoes as a Sioux warrior is on his nimble pony. In 
their chase they use the native dug-out, hewn bodily from some cedar-tree. It 
is light and fragile, and rides the swells off the coast with the buoyancy of cork. 

There are two men sent adriftin every canoe. With a long line attached to 
his spear-handle, the marksman has his weather eye out for his sleek-coated 
victim. With unerring aim he sends his dart through the seal, and with his line 
draws it into the boat, where it is clubbed to death. 

They make use of the double-barrelled gun, but are not in love with it. 
Their chase seldom leads them beyond fifty or sixty miles to seaward, and they 
are thus enabled to run in and out at their pleasure and avoid the heavy gales. 
Sometimes they will follow the seal a long way north, and generally return well 
paid. Their range north and south, as a rule, is confined within the limits of 
Cape Disappointment on the north and Gray’s Harbor on the south. 

The four hundred men and youths on the reservation may be divided 
into three classes,—seal-hunters, fishermen, and farmers. There are some who 
never go out on the chase, but stay at home and grow a few vegetables, fruits, 
grass, etc., while others angle for salmon that are almost constantly to be found 
in the waters which gurgle and spin about Cape Flattery promontory. A steam 
schooner calls at regular intervals and carries away the fruits of their trolling- 
lines, —Seattle Telegraph. 
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